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Noteworthy New Harper Books 


COPYWRITING 
Theory and Technique 


by George T. Clarke 
New York University 


This expert mew guide presents the theory and technique of copywriting progres- 
sively, from fundamental principles to more advanced forms. of writing in all 
media. Particular attention is given to the thinking, creative processes which must 
precede all effective writing, and to the marketing and writing strategies that affect 
commercial copy creation. All aspects of commercial writing are discussed, includ- 
ing metrical and dialog writing and the art of humor. There is full coverage of the 
major forms of research applicable to modern marketing and copywriting. Special 
chapter on visualization, art, typography, and production; another on obtaining a 
career job and on free lance writing, Abundant illustrative material and realistic 
exercises. 523 pages. $7.50. 





MODERN NEWS REPORTING 
Third Edition 


Carl Warren 


Radio News Editor 
The New York News 


The third edition of a leading text which has been adopted by over 300 institutions 
and has sold over 150,000 copies, Mopern News Reportinc is designed specifically 
for the full-year course in journalism. Completely up to date, this edition covers 
the new electronic and technical advances, new developments in journalism, and 
topics of concern to the journalist of tomorrow. Yet the third edition retains those 
excellent features which secured its success, namely, an abundance of apt and 
timeless examples, 72 full-page charts {including the exclusive and widely ac- 
claimed diagrams of news story structures), and a realistic setting—a mythical but 
typical American newspaper. The entire text is based on the new Associated Press 
Style Manual now used by 95% of all newspapers. 480 pages. $5.50, 





Harper & Brothers, Publishers 
49 East 33d Street New York 16, New York 








“A significant contribution to the literature of journalism.” 
—F. E. Merwin, Rutgers University 


GRAMMAR for JOURNALISTS 
E. L. CALLIHAN, Southern Methodist University 


WRITTEN ESPECIALLY for the journalism student, this book presents the 
procedures of correct writing used today by newspapers and magazines 
throughout the country. It provides the student with a sound foundation in 
grammar, syntax, word usage, and language fundamentals; helps develop 
mastery of sentence structure. Includes examples, exercises, and review 
material. 397 pp. $4.50 


HOW to WRITE and 


SELL NON-FICTION 
HAL BORLAND 


THE SUCCESSFUL AUTHOR of best sellers and hundreds of published articles 
gives expert advice on non-fiction writing as a satisfying and profitable 
career. The book provides practical instruction on how to develop ideas; 
how to decide on a story form; how to conduct research, hold interviews, 
build a personal writing style, deal with agents, market finished material, 
etc. “I recommend the book highly to writers in any field.”—Rosert L. 
Durrus, N.Y. Times. 223 pp. $4.00 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


UNDER PRESSURE 
DONALD C. BLAISDELL, City College of New York 


THIS AUTHORITATIVE BOOK discusses the pressures generated within the 
formal structure of our national government as well as those which advance 
group claims upon society as a whole. It shows how groups exert their 
pressures on the Congress, the Presidency, the executive and judicial 
branches of government, and political parties. Includes case studies. “A 
balanced, mature, and incisive treatment of a set of challenging problems.” 
—James M. Burns, Williams College. Illustrated; 324 pp. $5.50 


HANDBOOK of 


GRAPHIC PRESENTATION 
CALVIN F. SCHMID, University of Washington 


QuUICK-REFERENCE WORKING MANUAL for all concerned with the clear pre- 
sentation and interpretation of statistical data by means of charts and 
graphs. Shows how complicated data of many kinds can be put into easily 
intelligible form. Each type of statistical chart, including three-dimensionals, 
is analyzed in detail. “Unquestionably the book on this important subject.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 210 ills., tables; 316 pp. $6.50 
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Objectivity: 
Dead or Alive? 





BY KEN MACRORIE* 


Why is “objectivity” such a prickly word for newsmen? What 
are the historical roots of the concept of objectivity? What atti- 
tude should newsmen have toward it—and what different term 
might be substituted for “objectivity” in order to clarify their 
thinking? The author considers these questions. 





@ JUST HEARING THE WORD OBJECTIVITY 
disturbs some intelligent students of news 
reporting today. For example, Curtis D. 
MacDougall has said: “There is no such 
thing as objective news reporting and 
writing simply because there is no such 
thing as absolute truth; at least none 
known to mortal man. . .”? Frank Luther 
Mott has shared this attitude, saying that 
“complete objectivity . .. would never be 
possible even for a robot to achieve, for 
there must have been some mind behind 
the creation of the robot.”? 

Why is objectivity such a prickly 
word? What gave it its birth? Is the con- 


*The author is an assistant professor in the 
Department of Communication Skills at Michi- 
gan State University. His Ph.D. dissertation at 

eachers College, Columbia University, was on 
Objectivity and Responsibility in Newspaper Re- 
porting. Dr. Macrorie is the author of The Per- 
ceptive Writer, Reader, and Speaker, a textbook 
published by Harcourt, Brace & Co. in April. 
Other articles based upon his doctoral research 
include “The Objective Reporter,” in The Antioch 
Review, Fall 1956, and “The Process of News 
Reporting,” ETC., Summer 1956. 

1 Interpretative Reporting, 1948 ed., p. 94. 

?The News in America, 1952, p. 75. 


cept any longer valuable to newsmen? To 
answer these questions, I went back to 
1821, when, according to the Oxford 
English Dictionary, Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge gave the word vogue. Both poet and 
semanticist, he was acutely sensitive to 
language. He wrote: 


The very words, objective and sub- 
jective, of such constant recurrence in 
the schools of yore, I have ventured to 
reintroduce because I could not so 
briefly or conveniently by any more 
familiar terms distinguish the percipere 
[the perceiving] from the percipi [the 
perceived].® 


By 1856, Thomas DeQuincey, poet and 
philosopher acquaintance of Coleridge, 
was saying of objective: 


This word, so nearly unintelligible in 
1821, so intensely scholastic, and, conse- 
quently, when surrounded by familiar 
and vernacular words, so apparently pe- 
dantic, yet, on the other hand, so indis- 
pensable to accurate thinking, and to 


’ Biographia Literaria, 1884 ed., p. 274. 
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wide thinking, has since 1821 become 
too common to need any apology. 


The concept itself, if not the word, 
had been evolving long before Coleridge 
and DeQuincey helped it along. During 
the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries western 
man began to look at the world in a man- 
ner we now call “scientific.” As inquirers 
moved from alchemy to chemistry, from 
magic to physics, and from blood-letting 
to the psychosomatic medicine of our 
time, they disciplined their habits of ob- 
serving. They made astounding discov- 
eries by attempting to separate—as Cole- 
ridge suggested—the perceiving from the 
objects perceived. 

One of the meanings given the word 
objective was “detached, keeping out the 
feelings and attitudes of the observer— 
the opposite of subjective.” With the pub- 
lication of Darwin’s Origin of Species in 
1859, the modern scientific age was 
launched and objective accumulated 
more and more shades of meaning. The 
success of science eventually became ap- 
parent to every citizen who worked in a 
power-driven factory, picked up a tele- 
phone or tuned in on his wireless. Soon 
men in every field were using the word 
and hoping it would work its magic for 
them. Objective was given a great num- 
ber of extended meanings: impartial, not 
ego-involved, balancing extreme posi- 
tions one against the other, factual, ac- 
curate, comprehensive, complete, scien- 
tific, physical rather than psychical, 
measured by physical standards, true, 
etc. 


At the same time that inquirers in 
many fields were delighting in the magi- 
cal effect of the word on their listeners 
and readers, a few reflective men were 
sensing the danger of delusion inherent 
in the whole concept. In 1896, J. T. 


* Confessions of an English Opium-Eater, 1883 
ed., p. 265n. 
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Merz, a specialist in European intellec- 


tual history, said: 


A mind devoid of prepossessions is 
likely to be devoid of all mental furni- 
ture. And the historian who thinks that 
he can clean his mind as he would a 
slate with a wet sponge, is ignorant of 
the simplest facts of mental life. “The 
objectivity on which some of them pride 
themselves,” remarks a caustic critic, 
“will be looked upon not as freedom 
from, but as unconsciousness on the 
part of, the preconceived notions which 
have governed them.” 


What Merz and many others like him 
were doing was extending their inquiry 
to the whole process of human percep- 
tion. Walter Lippmann in 1922 stated 
this idea directly: 


That is why, with the best will in the 
world, the news policy of a journal tends 
to support its editorial policy; why a 
capitalist sees one set of facts, and cer- 
tain aspects of human nature, literally 
sees them; his socialist opponent another 
set and other aspects, and why each re- 
gards the other as unreasonable or per- 
verse, when the real difference between 
them is a difference of perception.® 


@ THE DISTRUST OF THE CONCEPT OF 
objectivity spread rapidly in the 20th 
century, not only among students of news 
reporting, like Leo Rosten, who said: 
“ ‘Objectivity’ in journalism is no more 
possible than objectivity in dreams,”’ 
but among scientists, medical men, his- 
torians, and critics—all of whom were 
studying seriously the process of percep- 
tion. In 1938, William H. George wrote 
in The Scientist in Action: 


Einstein includes a mathematical idea 
of an observer in his results, whilst in 
much atomic (mechanical) theory, when 
the results are expressed in terms of ab- 
solute theory of science, it has become 
necessary to speak of the “observer” or 


5A History of European Thought in the Nine- 
teenth Century, 1896, vol. 1, p. 7. 


* Public Opinion, 1922, p. 60. 
*The Washington Correspondents, 1937, p. 5. 








the method of observation as “disturb- 
ing” the phenomenon studied, and so 
preventing the “true” state of affairs 
from being examined.® 


At about the same time, Charles A. 
Beard, the American historian, was dis- 
cussing the process of perception in 
much the same terms. He wrote: 


With reference to all large issues of 
policy and to the fate of known uni- 
formities, even the most rigorous “man 
of science” is more or less of a guesser 
in discussing human affairs. These issues 
and this fate cannot be grasped in their 
fulness by any mere study of “facts” on 
the assumption that no assumption has 
been made.® 


With such doubts as these expressed, 
the word objectivity became increasingly 
disreputable among many leading think- 
ers. Howard Becker, sociologist at the 
University of Wisconsin, said: 


This word has now acquired so many 
contradictory and epistemologically du- 
bious meanings that it should never be 
used when its precise bearing cannot be 
specified in the same context.1° 


In Knowing and the Known, John 
Dewey and Arthur F. Bentley said that 
the term objective in modern inquiry is 


A crude characterization which seems 
easily enough intelligible until one ob- 
serves that in the behavioral sciences al- 
most every investigator calls his own 
program objective regardless of its dif- 
ferences from the many self-styled ob- 
jective offerings that have gone before. 
As often employed the word has merely 
the import of impartial, which might 
advantageously replace it. Objective is 
used so frequently to characterize as- 
pects of “subject” rather than “object,” 
that its own status with respect to sub- 
ject and to object should be carefully 
established before use.11 


Here Dewey and Bentley touched the 
nub of the difficulty in using the word to- 


§ 1938, p. 332. 
® The Discussion of Human Affairs, 1936, p. 40. 


1° Through Values to Social Interpretation, 1950, 
34n. 


“41 1949, p. 298. 
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day. When it came into general use after 
Coleridge’s discussion in 1821, many 
men—including some _ scientists—be- 
lieved that an observer could perceive 
an object completely, precisely and ac- 
curately for what it was without letting 
his own experience and frame of refer- 
ence affect that perception. Since then 
many psychologists and other inquirers 
have come to believe that an observer’s 
perception involves a “transaction” be- 
tween the object and the observer. J. Z. 
Young, British biologist, said that 
Physics is no longer materialist. Instead 
it speaks of what we may call a man- 
world of observers and of the relations 


between them and the reports of what 
they observe.?? 


The world of inquiry needed a firm 
theory of perception. About 1946, 
Adelbert Ames Jr., a physicist working 
in Hanover, New Hampshire, provided 
it. He constructed a series of experi- 
ments which proved dramatically that 
man perceives not simply on the basis 
of what is before him and not simply 
on what he carries to the perceptual ex- 
perience himself. Rather he perceives 
through a process in which three influ- 
ences are working simultaneously: the 
object before him, his anticipations or 
assumptions, and the past experiences 
out of which those assumptions have 
grown.** 

This experimental evidence from the 
laboratory supports folk sayings such as, 
“When you've lived as long as I have, 
you'll see it differently.” The experi- 
ments also confirm—or were confirmed 
by, whichever way one chooses to put it 
—the common experience men have 
when they anticipate that a kettle 
handle will be hot and find it hot until 
they have time to realize that in reality 


2 Doubt and Certainty in Science, 1951, p. 111. 

13,W. H. Ittelson and F. P. Kilpatrick, ““Experi- 
ments in Perception,” Scientific American, 185: 
50-55 (August 1951). 
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it is cold. Men do perceive partly 
through their past experience and the 
assumptions they have built upon it. 


@ FOR YEARS REFLECTIVE NEWSMEN, 
like other thoughtful inquirers, had 
been describing their perceptual process 
in a way that accorded with the results 
of Ames’s experiments. For example, 
Edward R. Murrow said: 


It is not, I think humanly possible for 
any reporter to be completely objective, 
for we are all to some degree prisoners 
of our education, travel, reading—the 
sum total of our experience.'* 

With such comments as this, words for- 
eign to the 19th-century notion of ob- 
jectivity began to creep into discussions 
of the processes of observing and re- 
porting, words like commitment, pre- 
conceptions, bias. More and more the 
notion of values was interposed. James 
B. Conant, the distinguished former 
president of Harvard and scientific 
leader, said: “The activities of scientists 
in their laboratories are shot through 
with value judgments.” ** Gerhart Wie- 
be, formerly vice-president of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System in charge 
of research, said: 

Even the reporting of pure physical 
research findings, to cite an extreme ex- 
ample, is not unbiased. It is biased in 
favor of revealing the findings. In re- 
cent years the practical import and re- 
sponsibility of such a bias has been felt 
deeply by atomic scientists. The ques- 
tion is not whether a communication is 
biased. The question is: toward what 
value system is the communication 
biased? 16 
This statement by Wiebe, with its 

clear acceptance of the part played by 
an observer’s value system in his obser- 


% Quoted in Charles Wertenbaker, “The World 
ye Back,” New Yorker, 29:29 (Dec. 26, 
1953). 


Py Modern Science and Modern Man, 1952, p. 


* Eugene L. Hartley and Ruth E. Hartley, eds., 
Fundamentals of Social Psychology, 1952, p. 179. 
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vations, was carried one step further by 
Hadley Cantril, formerly head of the de- 
partment of psychology at Princeton, 
who said: 


Although the psychologist and the 
social scientist may be labeled crackpot 
reformers if they even implicitly criti- 
cize existing social relationships, they 
cannot possibly sidestep the responsibil- 
ity of bringing their most mature value 
judgments to bear on concrete social 
problems. It is up to them to see that 
their value judgments are as mature as 
possible and based on all the evidence 
at hand.17 


Comments like these demand not only 
self-knowledge on the part of the ob- 
server, but humility as well. As sug- 
gested earlier, enlightened comments 
about the concept of objectivity had 
been made for decades by a few per- 
ceptive thinkers in many fields. Sir 
William Osler, for example, had dis- 
cussed this attitude with physicians back 
in 1904. He wrote: 


Start out with the conviction that ab- 
solute truth is hard to reach in matters 
relating to our fellow creatures, healthy 
or diseased, that slips in observation are 
inevitable even with the best trained fac- 
ulties, that errors in judgement must oc- 
cur in the practice of an art which con- 
sists largely in balancing probabilities;— 
start, I say, with this attitude of mind, 
and mistakes will be acknowledged and 
regretted; but instead of a slow process 
of self-deception, with ever-increasing in- 
ability to recognize the truth, you will 
draw from your errors the very lessons 
which may enable you to avoid their 
repetition.1® 


A working newsman, Kenneth Stewart, 


repeated this idea in 1953 when he 
wrote: 


If you mean by objectivity absence of 
convictions, willingness to let nature take 
its course, uncritical acceptance of things 
as they are (what Robert Frost calls the 
“isness of is”), the hell with it. If you 
mean by objectivity a healthy respect 


The “Why” of Man’s Experience, 1950, p. 8. 
18 Aequanimitas, 1953 ed., p. 3. 
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for the ascertainable truth, a readiness 

to modify conclusions when new evi- 

dence comes in, a refusal to distort de- 
liberately and for ulterior or concealed 
motives, a belief that the means sha 
the end, not that the end justifies the 
means, all well and good.1® 

Part of the pressure on the old no- 
tion of objectivity felt by newsmen 
came from the need to present the wel- 
ter of facts about wartime and post-war 
problems to readers who suddenly had 
to begin thinking on a world-wide scale. 
Many newsmen under this pressure 
abandoned the old notions of the 
“straight story” and “just the facts,” as 
can be seen in the opinions of editors 
from all over the world quoted in a 
study by the International Press Insti- 
tute in 1953, The Flow of the News. 
When the concept of interpretation be- 
gan to gain adherents, the old concept 
of objectivity seemed to be breathing 
its death gasps. 

Observers in other fields had moved 
just as far as some newsmen from the 
old notion of objectivity. For example, 
S. Ramon Cajal, internationally known 
histologist, told medical men that doc- 
tors should make their work square 
with “objective reality,” but added: 

We should pervade the things ob- 
served with the intensity of our emotion 
and with a deep sense of affinity, mak- 
ing them ours as much where the heart 
is concerned as when the intelligence is 
involved. Only thus will they surrender 
their secrets to us, for enthusiasm in- 
creases and refines our capacity for per- 
ception.?° 

And Ruth Strang, educational guidance 
specialist, echoed this notion in a com- 
ment to teachers: 

Objectivity, however, does not imply 
lack of sympathy and understanding. 
Taking an objective attitude toward one’s 
students is not incompatible with liking 
them. A genuine interest in each indi- 


1% News Is What We Make It, 1953, p. 316. 
2% Precepts and Counsels on Scientific Investiga- 
tion, 1951, pp. 34, 133. 
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vidual and a concern for his welfare is 
a necessary background for effective 
work with individuals. It is possible to 
be concerned about the very real be- 
wilderment of normal boys and girls 
without becoming sentimental.?1 


YW IN A SENSE, THESE COMMENTS 
about objectivity reduce the word al- 
most to nothing, or even to its opposite 
—subjectivity. Such a complete trans- 
formation was bound to occur, though, 
when men changed their concept of the 
perception process in field after field. 
But such stretched meanings for objec- 
tivity seemed of little use to newsmen 
facing their daily reporting problems. 

A few years ago I talked to newsmen 
about this concept and studied them 
while they covered a story. They were 
often conscious that their preconcep- 
tions would always to some extent affect 
what they perceived as “the story.” Yet 
often they slipped back into using the 
old terms, saying that they were trying 
to get the “straight story” or to record 
only “the facts.” Unconsciously, they 
were unwilling to see the old notion of 
objectivity die. And as I watched them 
at work, I began to understand why. 

In other fields, inquirers occasionally 
made a plea for the old concept. Ed- 
ward Pessen, a professor of history, for 
example, argued that objectivity was 
still a sound concept. He said: 


Objectivity . . . is the product not 
of “fairmindedness”—a fairmindedness 
which of course is out of the question in 
the formulation of historical interpreta- 
tions—but of the statement which cor- 
responds to reality and is borne out by 
evidence. It is found not by analysis of 
the motivation or psychic behaviour of 
the investigator but by the analysis of 
his findings and checking their authen- 
ticity against experience.?? 


21 The Role of the Teacher tn Personnel Work, 
1946, p. 20. Miss Strang was summarizing ideas 
of William H. Burnham. 

2“Can the Historian Be Objective?,” Associa- 
tion of American Colleges Bulletin, 41:316-27 
(May 1955). 
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This comment should give pause to 
those who wish to kill off the term ob- 
jectivity. For what can be put in its 
place to serve as a useful aim for the 
conscientious inquirer? 

For a moment I thought I had the 
answer to this question when I en- 
countered this statement by psychoana- 
lyst Erich Fromm: 


Objectivity does not mean detach- 
ment, it means respect; that is the abil- 
ity not to distort and to falsify things, 
persons, and oneself.?* 


What this almost paradoxical definition 
does is to move the concept in the direc- 
tion of responsibility. It is a simple step 
then to say that the newsman should be 
responsible to himself, his subject, his 
medium, his audience, and the event or 
action he is reporting. I believe this to 
be a useful notion, but one which pre- 
sents a host of new problems. What 
would constitute responsibility to these 
elements in any real reporting situation? 
For a while in my search for a useful 
notion to supplant objectivity, I tried to 
use Fromm’s concept of responsibility. 
I found it helpful, but in using it I kept 
coming back to some part of the old 
notion of objectivity—it was dying per- 
haps, but its body was still moving. 
Man cannot be completely objective 
as a perceiver, observer, reporter. I be- 
lieve that to be an unassailable state- 
ment. But neither can he be completely 
subjective; objects, standards, past ex- 
perience always interpose themselves. 
Both extremes represent dangers to the 
observer. The best aim for any inquirer 
probably lies somewhere between the 
poles of objectivity and subjectivity. I 
base this conclusion partly on an experi- 
ment conducted with monkeys—al- 
though I hasten to add, also partly on 
the experience of the human race. Pro- 


% Man for Himself, 1947, p. 105. 
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fessor Herbert Hyman of the Colum- 
bia University sociology department, has 
pointed out in his classes that apparent- 
ly man reaches his greatest ability to 
perceive subtle differences in an event 
when he is neither completely uninter- 
ested in it nor extremely enthusiastic 
about it. He cites experiments done with 
chimpanzees by psychologist Herbert 
Birch, who found that they best solved 
problems of getting food when they 
were neither slightly nor highly moti- 
vated, but when their interest lay some- 
where between the extremes. Then the 
animals quickly perceived the diverse 
elements in a situation, resourcefully 
used the materials at hand, and pro- 
cured the food they could get only 
when they perceived the situation clear- 
ly. The experiments suggest that the 
greatest ability to differentiate occurred 
when the chimpanzee was motivated 
enough to be keen and observing and 
yet not so much that it was blinded by 
driving emotion. The same phenomenon 
probably occurs in man’s perception. 


If this theory is valid then the reason 
for man’s ambivalence toward the con- 
cept of objectivity becomes apparent. 
He senses that complete objectivity is 
an impossibility, yet he does not want to 
discard the concept altogether. We need 
a new term—perhaps one with the 
meaning suggested by such a combina- 
tion word as differentiability. No one 
has succeeded in introducing into the 
language such a term. But that modern- 
day Thoreau, E. B. White, has in his 
perceptive way described the territory 
between objectivity and subjectivity in 
which a reporter must move. He said: 

All writing slants the way a writer 


leans, and no man is born perpendicular 
although many men are born upright.?4 


*% “Letter from the East,’”’ New Yorker, 31:72 
(Feb. 18, 1956). 
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Walter Williams: 


"International Journalist" 


BY WILLIAM H. TAFT 


Dean Walter Williams of the University of Missouri School of 
Journalism presided at three meetings of the Press Congress of 
the World. On the occasion of another Congress celebrating the 
50th anniversary of the school, a Missouri journalism professor 
reviews and evaluates Williams’ contributions. 





Increase the avenues of communica- 
tion between nations and free news 
sources from the poison of interested 
propaganda and we thereby help to 
make a sick world well. Permit these 
avenues to be clogged, congested and 
corrupted and the fever of war returns 
apace. 


W> WALTER WILLIAMS MADE THIS STATE- 
ment before the Press Congress of the 
World in Honolulu in 1921. Similar 
views were voiced again in Columbia, 
Missouri, in March 1959, when a “spe- 
cial”? Congress was held, with repre- 
sentatives from 32 nations present. 
The work of Walter Williams has 
been justly praised in journalistic cir- 
cles since 1908 when he established the 
world’s first School of Journalism. The 
Journalist’s Creed he wrote has been 


1 Walter Williams, ed., The Press Congress of 
the World in Hawaii (Columbia, Mo.: E. W. 
Stephens Publishing Co., 1922), p. 77. Williams, 
after a considerable time spent on various news- 
papers, became dean of the School of Journal- 
ism in 1908. He served as president of the Mis- 
souri Press Association in 1887 and the National 
Editorial Association in 1895. He was the first 
president of the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism in 1916. He trav- 
eled widely, taught in several schools abroad, and 
became president of the University of Missouri 
in 1930. 

?No effort was made by Press Congress offi- 
cials to give the Missouri session a number. It 
would have been the fourth in a series, consider- 
ing San Francisco, Honolulu and Switzerland 
sessions as the earlier “major” gatherings. 


widely reprinted during the 50th Anni- 
versary program of the founding of the 
school at the University of Missouri. 

Since an international meeting of 
journalists was highlighted as the climax 
of the anniversary celebration, it seems 
appropriate to inquire how well Wil- 
liams’ ideas in the international field 
have been carried forward in the years 
since he created the first Press Congress 
of the World. 

When Williams died in 1935, trib- 
utes were plentiful in the world’s news- 
papers, citing his numerous accomplish- 
ments as an “international journalist.” 
Hollington K. Tong, then with the 
China Times in Shanghai and presently 
ambassador for the Republic of China 
to this nation, wrote: 


During his world tours he [Williams] 
always stressed journalism as a factor 
for the promotion of universal peace, 
and spared no efforts to use his elo- 
quence and versatility in the interest of 
better understanding between peoples of 
the different races. 


Certainly the Press Congress of the 
World, which Williams organized and 


Roscoe B. Ellard, ed., In Memoriam, Walter 
Williams 1864-1935, a collection of editorials that 
followed the death of Williams, published by the 
University of Missouri School of Journalism 
Feb. 10, 1936. 
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served as its first president, “stands as 
a monument in memory of his service 
to the world.” 

In discussing the values that can de- 
velop from such an international meet- 
ing as the Press Congress of the World 
held in Columbia, one can go back to 
the beginning of such gatherings and 
the influence Walter Williams had on 
these. 

Williams, who later became president 
of the University, made his initial con- 
tact with international journalism sev- 
eral years before he established the first 
school of journalism. After traveling 
some 30,000 miles and visiting some 
2,000 newspapers throughout the world, 
he succeeded in bringing together a 
group of journalists in St. Louis in 
1904 for the World’s Fair celebrating 
the anniversary of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. Williams, officially press com- 
missioner for the Fair, was secretary of 
this “Press Parliament,” the first such 
group meeting outside Europe of world 
journalists. 

In 1915 Williams was chosen presi- 
dent of the Press Congress of the World 
which held its preliminary organization 
at the first session of the Pan-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition in San Francisco. 
World press representatives had been 
invited to attend this exposition, much 
as they had for the St. Louis Fair. Here 
the journalists agreed to effect a per- 
manent organization and named Wil- 
liams president. The secretary-treasurer 
was A. R. Ford, secretary of the Do- 
minion Press Gallery, Ottawa. 

Attending this first Congress in San 
Francisco were representatives from 18 
nations, including Argentina, Australia, 
Canada, China, Colombia, Cuba, Den- 
mark, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, 
Guatemala, India, Japan, Java, New 
Zealand, Persia, Switzerland and the 
United States.‘ 

Six years later, in 1921, the second 
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session of the Press Congress of the 
World was held in Honolulu, October 
11-21. Dean Williams was president 
and James Wright Brown, then presi- 
dent and editor of Editor & Publisher, 
was secretary-treasurer.® 

Because of Armament conferences 
being held in Washington at that time, 
the attendance of journalists in Hono- 
lulu was down to representatives from 
15 nations, including Australia, Canada, 
China, Cuba, Great Britain, Greece, 
Guatemala, Hawaii, Hong Kong, Ja- 
pan, Korea, New Zealand, Norway, the 
Philippines and the United States. 


> IT Is INTERESTING TO NOTE SOME OF 
the problems considered by these dele- 
gates in 1921. One can summarize the 
major ones by listing the standing com- 
mittees that the delegates thought should 
be appointed. These groups would deal 
with such problems as news communi- 
cation, freedom of the press, interna- 
tional interchange of journalists, jour- 
nalistic education, ethics of journalism 
and standards of practice, and promo- 
tion of the welfare of journalists. 

The object of the Press Congress was 
set forth in the constitution adopted in 
Hawaii. Article II states: 


Its object shall be to advance by con- 
ference, discussion and united effort the 
cause of journalism in every honorable 
way. The sessions of the Congress are 
to be open to the consideration of all 
questions directly affecting the press, but 
discussions of religion, politics and gov- 
ernmental policies will not be permitted. 


* Frank L. Martin, ed., The Press Congress of 
the World (Regional Meeting in Mexico City), 
(Columbia, Mo.: E. W. Stephens Publishing Co., 
1934). This book has a brief summary of earlier 
sessions as well as reports of the regional meet- 
ing. 

5 Brown was honorary chairman of the session 
held in Missouri but was unable to attend. The 
regrets of those attending the Congress were ex- 
pressed in a resolution which was adopted and 
sent to Brown. ly the second session of 
the was to be held in Sydney, Australia, 
in 1918, but war prevented the Congress. 
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Walter Williams: “International Journalist’ 


Williams added in his opening message 
to this group that the Congress “seeks 
by interchange of views, by discussions, 
by correspondence, by acquaintance- 
ship to enlarge the horizon of its mem- 
bers and to bring to all of them added 
appreciation of the dignity and the pos- 
sibility of the profession.” ¢ 
On his opening agenda in Hawaii, 
Williams raised five questions he thought 
should be discussed, noting these were 
not all that could be presented: 
a) What preparation is desirable for 
journalism? 
b) How far is freedom of the press 


necessary or desirable and how may this 

freedom best be attained and safe- 

guarded? 

c) How best may avenues for news 
communication throughout the world be 
established, and kept open? 

d) What, if any, are the obligations of 
journalism in reference to international 
relations? 

e) The question of interchange of 
journalists. 

“That we may better realize our re- 
sponsibilities to the world in which we 
live and to our profession, that we may 
be the better prepared to meet these 
responsibilities through our profession 
to the world in which we live is the 
high object of this Congress,” Williams 
said.” 

In Honolulu Williams suggested that 
regional conferences be held annually 
or biennially.® 

Several other comments made in this 
talk indicate the broad views held by 
Williams seeking closer inte:national co- 


* Williams, op. cit., p. 71. 
' Ibid., p. 75. 


* Similar suggestions were voiced in Columbia. 
Edward S. Sowers, publisher of the Rolla (Mo.) 
Daily News and a delegate to the Congress, urged 
that a Federated Press Congress of the World be 
formed with meetings around the world every 
two years. His resolution was referred to officers 
of the Congress for more detailed study. Sowers’ 
resolution called for cooperation with all existing 
world a groups, including the FIEJ, IAPA 
and IPI. 
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Operation among journalists the world 
over. He noted that “more and more it 
(world journalism) has become the 
voice of the voiceless, the tribune of the 
people” and suggested that “some evil 
tendencies arise from a low estimate of 
the public’s wishes. Even the skillful 
merchant does not give the public what 
it wants but stimulates demand, creates 
new and different and better wants. So 
journalism that seeks to give the public 
what it wants will bear in mind the 
higher needs and opportunities as well 
as the lower appetites.” 
He also said: 


The New world journalism is the out- 
come of a new world spirit. It is the out- 
ward and visible sign of an effort at 
self-expression. This new world spirit is 
a struggle among the peoples for differ- 
ent relations to the external, a convic- 
tion that they should have more to say 
concerning their own fortunes... . 


The new journalism will have the pub- 
lic for its client and will accept fee from 
no lesser source. Its high purpose will 
be the public welfare, not alone locally 
or nationally, but the world’s welfare. 
It will recognize that welfare is brought 
about not by commercial domination or 
by force of arms, not by the tyranny of 
a proletariat or an oligarchy, of the edu- 
cated few or the ignorant many, but by 
that powerful comradeship of all—that 
genuine neighborliness—of which jour- 
nalists themselves often give to their 
own personal and professional associates 
the best example. 

A league of journalists—keeping open 
and free the avenues of world communi- 
cation—and speaking just and fair may 
do even more to preserve sacred institu- 
tions of society, to promote and main- 
tain world peace, to give large life to 
all, than even the most skillfully bal- 
anced league or association of nations. 
In the last analysis, public opinion rules. 
Recorded, crystallized, interpreted, ex- 
pressed by journalism, it is supreme. 
Ideas, not navies, rule the sea. Ideas, 
not armies, dominate the land. Let us 
disarm the typewriters of the jingo press 
in every land and limitation of—nay 
abandonment of—armaments, even with- 
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out the Washington conference, is an 
accomplished fact.® 


Among the several resolutions adopted 
in Honolulu were these two which indi- 
cate the international aspects of the or- 
ganization: 


That it is the hope of the Press Con- 
gress of the World that all governments 
of the world will give the Press of the 
world all such means of access to ave- 
nues of information as should enable 
the Press everywhere to inform the 
world correctly and unreservedly on 
public matters. 

That the Press Congress of the World 
condemns every power or influence 
which would seek to control the utter- 
ances or color the news reports of the 
press of any land and the delegates in 
the Press Congress here assembled pledge 
themselves to the principle of absolute 
freedom of expression for the press of 
the world. 


What was accomplished in this as- 
sembly? Probably the question has been 
answered in these comments from Wil- 
liams’ concluding talk: 


We have had a great session. The 
tone and spirit of the papers that have 
been read and the addresses that have 
been delivered, and in particular the 
fine fraternal relationship established be- 
tween journalists of various lands have, 
I believe, made this a most notable as- 
sembly of the world’s press. We have 
builded [sic] well a foundation unto the 
future good of journalism and through 
journalism to the good of mankind... . 

The Congress has accomplished some 
notable results. First, it seems to me, in 
its results, has been an added acquaint- 
anceship with the Pacific Ocean ques- 
tions: a larger knowledge of the situa- 
tion as it exists on the blue waters of 
this great ocean, and hereafter, what- 
ever else may be true of the delegates to 
this Congress, they will not longer have 
closed eyes or shuttered minds when it 
comes to the consideration of the great 
questions which are to be solved, if 
solved at all, in this laboratory of hu- 
man races here on the Pacific. 


* Williams, op. cit., pp. 75-77. 
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Here Williams urged again that the Con- 
gress be made a permanent organization, 
following the preliminary arrangements 
as worked out in San Francisco in 1915. 
He then added: 

If the Press Congress is to succeed, it 
is to succeed not by individual effort of 
officers or members, but by that spirit 
of cooperation and comradeship that is 
characteristic of our own profession 


wherever journalists meet together the 
world around.1° 


V> GENEVA AND LAUSANNE PROVIDED 
meeting places for the third session of 
the Press Congress of the World, Sep- 
tember 14-17, 1926. Preliminary plan- 
ning had called for the meeting to be in 
Spain, but internal troubles robbed that 
country of its free press and the Spanish 
members of the Congress had suggested 
a year’s delay. However, the Executive 
Committee determined to proceed with 
the 1926 date, since arrangements had 
been virtually completed. 

Williams resigned as president after 
presiding over this Congress. He was 
then named honorary president and 
Robert Bell, publisher of the Lyttleton 
Times, Christchurch, New Zealand, be- 
came president, and Wallace Odell, Tar- 
rytown (N.Y.) Daily News, secretary- 
treasurer. 

A greater representation of nations 
was recorded here, from the following 
34 countries: Argentina, Australia, Aus- 
tria, Brazil, Canada, China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Ecuador, Egypt, France, Great 
Britain, Germany, Greece, Guatemala, 
Holland, Honduras, Hungary, Iceland, 
India, Italy, Japan, Jugo-Slavia (as then 
spelled), Korea, Mexico, New Zealand, 
Norway, Peru, Poland, Puerto Rico, Ru- 
mania, Switzerland, Turkey, Uruguay 
and the United States. 

International press freedom was 
called for here by Williams when he 
told delegates: 


% Williams, op. cit., pp. 383-402. 
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Let us seek the creation of a public 
opinion which will make possible genu- 
ine liberty for the press everywhere 
while at the same time we hold our- 
selves and our pressmen responsible for 
the wise exercise of the tremendous 
power which such liberty gives.14 


Again Williams urged a world con- 
ference to consider the problem of the 
freedom of the press, suggesting that 
some international association or the 
League of Nations might instigate the 
move. In concluding the work of this 
Congress, Williams said: 


May it not be that we too here will 
catch a vision from the glory of the 
mountains, the grave of the valleys, or 
the hastening by our efforts of the day 
not merely when the “war drum throbs 
no longer and the battle flags are 
furled,” but even beyond that when no 
man shall say unto another, “Who art 
thou?” but every man shall say unto the 
other, “Thou art my brother,” a brother 
journalist in the profession, united with 
me to make journalism the profession 
of public service wherever men read 
and think and pray, and that I think is 
the final outcome here. 

“Let us raise the standard to which 
the wise and prudent shall repair,” said 
Washington, “the event is in the hands 
of God.” Let us raise the standard of 
journalism to which the wise and coura- 
geous shall repair. The event is in the 
Almighty’s hand. And now ends with a 
vision of fine service the Third Assem- 
bly of the Press Congress of the 
World.12 


In addition to the world-wide gather- 
ings in San Francisco, Honolulu and 
Switzerland, there were regional sessions 
held in Honolulu and in Mexico City. 
The Honolulu session started October 
21, 1921. The Press Congress of the 
World met from October 11 to 20, and 
reconvened November 1 there. For this 


"Walter Williams, ed., The Press Congress of 
the World in Switzerland (Columbia, Mo.: E. W. 
Stephens Publishing Co., 1928). This book gives 
complete coverage of this convention as well as 
data concerning side-trips taken by delegates. 

22 Ibid., p. 162. 
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sectional gathering, Williams had this 
objective: 

To permit each of the Pan-Pacific 
peoples and nationalities to grow to the 
fullest extent of their own individual 
grace and beauty and power without 
interfering in any way with the growth 
and beauty and the grace and the power 
of the other nations and peoples repre- 
sented in the Pan-Pacific lands. Just as 
the individuals in the community are 
encouraged to make the most of them- 
selves, so long as the making of the 
most of themselves permits others to 
make the most of themselves, so each 
community reaches its highest results.1% 
The Pan-Pacific members discussed 

plans for future conferences; steps nec- 
essary to secure cheaper and more ef- 
ficient service for telegraph, cable and 
wireless messages; feasibility of the in- 
ternational interchange of journalists; 
practicability of establishing a Pan- Pa- 
cific school of journalism; collect and 
interchange films and pictures that por- 
tray accurately the life of the people, as 
well as other regional problems. 

The second regional gathering was 
held in Mexico City, August 10-14, 
1931, with representatives from coun- 
tries of North, South and Central Amer- 
ica, as well as the adjacent islands, in 
attendance. Dean Frank L. Martin of 
the Missouri School of Journalism was 
convention chairman. Williams was un- 
able to attend the session, but sent a 
message to the delegates which said, in 
part: 

Bringing together as they do in inti- 
mate personal association distinguished 
leaders of public opinion engaged in 
journalism, such conferences can not 
fail to have a beneficial influence. They 
promote good will among nations and 
peoples by increasing sympathetic under- 
standing and acquaintanceship.™* 


In a foreword to the book recording 


13 Williams, Press Congress of the World in 
Hawaii, p. 420. 


14 Martin, op. cit., p. 153. 
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the events of the Mexico City session, 
Williams wrote, again presenting his 
views on the role the Congress should 
play in the journalistic world: 


If the Press Congress of the World shall 
make fearless the timid editor who 
trembles at telling the truth about party, 
friend or foe; if it shall strengthen the 
arm of him who strikes at iniquity en- 
trenched; if it teach [sic] better business 
methods to the shiftless or unlearned; if 
it elevate the standard of the doubtful 
and give new hope to the despairing; if 
it replace filth with purity, and sensa- 
tionalism with sober truth; if it incul- 
cate true ideas of the dignity of journal- 
ism and its responsibility; or if it add, 
in smallest measure, to the equipment of 
the editor, making him a better citizen 
and a better man, the existence of the 
organization has been amply justified.1® 


Thus we observe in Williams’ com- 
ments on each Press Congress that the 
primary theme appears to be the value 
that develops when journalists from 
throughout the world gather in a single 
session to air their problems and diffi- 


culties, as well as hopes for the future. 


Wf TODAY THERE ARE SEVERAL INTERNA- 
tional organizations seeking to bring 
about the achievement of ideas similar 
to those expressed by Williams. Prob- 
ably the three most widely known are the 
Federation Internationale des Editeurs 
de Journaux, the International Press In- 
stitute'® and the Inter-American Press 
Association. 

With FIEJ the concern is more for 
economic problems facing the journal- 
ists, but as Raymond B. Nixon points 
out, the organization “vigorously de- 
fends editorial freedom against political 
encroachments.” FIEJ has members in 


18 Ibid., foreword. 


See Raymond B. Nixon, “Journalism Re- 
search Around the World,” JouRNALISM QuUAR- 
TERLY, 35:3-14 (Winter 1958), for examples of 
work achieved by these two organizations, as well 
as for the influence of Williams upon two other 
pioneer teachers of journalism—Karl d’Ester of 
Germany and Hideo Ono of Japan. 
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18 nations and plans its first United 
States session in New York City next 
year. Such ideas were also those of Wil- 
liams, who was years ahead of Wendell 
Willkie and his “One World” principle. 
Williams could visualize a journalistic 
world where all opinions were to be pre- 
sented out in the open. 

Through his Journalist’s Creed and in 
his speeches and books, Williams contin- 
ually stressed “public welfare,” not on 
any local plane but on the world-wide 
level. The educator was wise enough to 
realize such a situation could not ex- 
ist until all governments provided ab- 
solute freedom of the press and permit- 
ted free interchange of news and ideas. 

Williams also would have found satis- 
faction in the work of the International 
Press Institute, established in 1951, with 
headquarters in Switzerland. Paul Block 
Jr., publisher of the Toledo Blade, told 
the Congress in Columbia about the 
group’s 900 members from 500 news- 
papers in 38 countries. The IPI’s five- 
point program as outlined by Block 
coincides with ideas presented by Wil- 
liams. They include: 


1) Improve the practices of the pro- 
fession. To do this, IPI has conducted 
seminars at the United Nations, in Zu- 
rich and in other areas. Many similar 
projects are planned for the future. Nu- 
merous studies have been published, as 
well as IPI Report, monthly magazine 
that appears in four languages. 

2) Champion of press freedom. Block 
noted that “close attention is paid to 
government encroachment in countries 
where press freedom is recognized, and 
all violations are recorded in the 
monthly Report.” During 1957-58 pro- 
tests of press freedom violations were 
sent to Ceylon, Cyprus, France, Ghana, 
Hungary, Indonesia, the Netherlands, 
Antilles, Switzerland and Turkey. 

3) To help improve the sources, presen- 
tation and free exchange of news. Re- 
gional meetings have been held in Tokyo 
and Ceylon, as well as eight Franco- 
German sessions since 1954. 
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4) Exchange program. “In 1957, the 
IPI launched a three-year program of 
exchanges between the United States, 
Britain and the British Commonwealth,” 
Block said. The aim is to improve the 
practices of journalism and to create 
better international understanding. 


5) Personal contacts between editors 
throughout the world are encouraged by 
regional meetings and annual assem- 
blies. Such assemblies have been held 
in Paris, London, Vienna, Copenhagen, 
Zurich, Amsterdam and Washington. 
Berlin has been selected for the 1959 
session May 26-28 and Tokyo for the 
1960 assembly. Many regional sessions 
are planned.17 


The Inter-American Press Associa- 
tion, with 600 members after its first 10 
years, likewise seeks to carry out ideas 
expressed by Williams. John T. O’- 
Rourke, of the Washington Daily News, 
told the Congress that the purpose of 
IAPA is to “defend press freedom, the 
peoples’ right to know.” He observed 
that in South America “editors of cour- 
age are considered dangerous men by 
dictators. They were beaten, jailed, their 
properties destroyed. The IAPA’s func- 
tion was to arouse international opinion 
when these outrages occurred.” 

Through the past decade, IAPA has 
grown in strength and in its influence. 
Earlier protests from the organization 
were ignored by government leaders, but 
in recent years IAPA has succeeded in 
freeing several journalists from jails. 
“There are bad spots still, and there is 
work to be done,” O’Rourke concluded. 

Byron Price was director general of 
the Congress in Columbia. At other 
times Dean Earl F. English and Dean 
Emeritus Frank Luther Mott of the 


1" Block mentioned the International Organiza- 
tion of Journalists as “‘competing specifically and 
deliberately with IPI" but added that “the or- 
ganization’s headquarters are in Prague, so there 
is a fairly good idea as to where the money 
comes from.” The IOJ publishes a bi-monthly 
magazine, The Democratic Journalist, which has 
condemned the IPI as the “instrument of Ameri- 
can imperialism.” 
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School of Journalism presided. James 
Kerney Jr. was secretary-general. 

Delegates came to Columbia from 
Argentina, Australia, Austria, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Cuba, Denmark, England, Ecu- 
ador, Egypt, France, Germany, Ghana, 
Guatemala, India, Iran, Israel, Japan, 
Korea, Lebanon, Mexico, the Nether- 
lands, Nicaragua, Norway, the Philip- 
pines, Republic of China, Switzerland, 
Turkey, Union of South Africa, Uru- 
guay and the United States. 

During the three-day session in Co- 
lumbia, delegates heard talks and added 
comments on such topics as responsi- 
bility of the press, of broadcasting, for 
investigation and for interpretation; in- 
ternational organizations for the press; 
education and training for journalism; 
flow of news between two countries; 
impact of television on news presenta- 
tion; foundation of a free press, and ac- 
cess to the news. 


The delegates gathered in Missouri 
after spending several weeks with their 
American “hosts,” editors and publish- 
ers who had invited them to their homes 
to provide an opportunity to see Amer- 
ican life. These hosts, also serving as 
official delegates, accompanied their for- 
eign guests to the Congress. After sever- 
al days in Chicago following the Con- 
gress, the foreign journalists went on 
individual tours of the United States 
through arrangements made by the De- 
partment of State. 

In summing up the work of the Press 
Congress, C. K. Bhattacharyya, head of 
the School of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, India, said: 


If we have accomplished nothing else, 
it is that we have assembled. 

Freedom of the press, which is the 
objective of this conference, should 
mean the freedom of the reader. The 
one objective of all humanity is to 
achieve the idea of one world. This con- 
ference is a step in that direction. 








A Strike Newspaper: 
Guildsmen as Publishers 


BY ROBERT L. JONES 
AND JAMES S. BARDEN* 





St. Paul Newspaper Guild members set forth six major objec- 
tives when they established their own newspaper during a strike. 
The authors were able to compare those intentions with content 
produced and to measure audience reaction to the product. They 
found five of the six objectives were largely fulfilled. 





@ a LINK IN THE MASS COMMUNICA- 
tions process which has had little re- 
search is the one between intentions of 
mass communicators and the content 
they produce or select for use in a med- 
ium. If audience reaction to content 
produced or selected for a given inten- 
tion is added as a research specification, 
research complexity becomes greater 
and available studies fewer. Intent, con- 
tent and reaction often are investigated 
separately or, at most, two of the three 
are linked in a single study. Three-step 
studies are quite rare. 

The chief problem in “intention” 
studies seems to be the difficulty of get- 
ting definite intent-declarations from 
persons producing mass media content. 
The intentions of communicators or the 
policy guidelines which they follow fre- 
quently are vague and ill-specified. The 
relating, through research, of content or 
audience reaction to such vague inten- 
tions is at best a tenuous operation. 

In rare instances, however, a publica- 
tion can be found whose staff sets out to 


*Dr. Jones is director of the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Minnesota. Mr. Barden is 
assistant director of the School’s Research Divi- 
sion, which Dr. Jones headed at the time of the 
strike study. 


implement explicit goals. In these in- 
stances it may be possible, as Berelson 
calls it, to “audit. . . content against ob- 
jectives,”* and to study audience re- 
sponse to such content. Such audience 
appraisal can indicate the extent to 
which objectives have been fulfilled. 
Early in 1958, an opportunity to un- 
dertake a “three-step” study involving 
intent, content and audience reaction 
occurred in St. Paul, Minnesota, when, 
during a strike against the Dispatch and 
Pioneer Press newspapers of that city, a 
strike newspaper was inaugurated. This 
paper, the St. Paul Sentinel, was edited 
and published by members of the St. 
Paul unit of the Newspaper Guild of 
the Twin Cities (AFL-CIO). In the 
process of becoming publishers, the 
guildsmen occupying major staff posi- 
tions on the Sentinel drew up some 
rather explicit objectives—they declared 
some of the major intentions of their 
publication. It was found that many of 
these intentions could be stated in “re- 
search language” and thus became ob- 
jects of study. The project reported here 
was developed as a part of a larger 
1 Bernard Berelson, Content Analysis in Com- 


munication Research (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1952), pp. 43-45. 
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study of community reaction to the St. 
Paul newspaper strike. 

As a first step in this phase of the 
overall study, a content analysis of ev- 
ery issue of the Sentinel was undertaken 
with a view toward auditing the con- 
tent against the intentions of the pub- 
lishing group. During the final days of 
the strike, the Research Division of the 
School of Journalism, University of 
Minnesota, conducted a field survey 
which, among other things, obtained re- 
actions of St. Paul residents to the de- 
prival situation brought about by the 
strike, found out about readership of 
the Sentinel, and obtained a series of 
attitudes statements about the Sentinel. 
These data bore directly on the question 
of whether the paper was fulfilling some 
of the objectives which had been estab- 
lished when the guildsmen set up their 
guidelines. 


GUILD OBJECTIVES 
The strike against the St. Paul daily 


newspapers was called December 17, 
1957, and ended February 3, 1958, a 
duration of 49 days. The first of 29 is- 
sues of the Sentinel was published on 
December 29—12 days after the strike 
began. 

A December strike against the St. 
Paul newspapers had been seen as a real 
possibility for some time, so members 
of the Guild had an opportunity to 
make some advance plans for publish- 
ing a strike newspaper. They still were 
confronted by many serious problems 
when the strike was called, however. 
Among the major difficulties they had to 
face were: 1) the necessity of publish- 
ing their strike paper in a commercial 
printing establishment with serious 
press-run limitations; 2) having to pub- 
lish without direct access to wire serv- 
ice copy; 3) having to set up a distribu- 
tion system from scratch; 4) having to 
break even financially in a situation 
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where the principal department stores 
and grocery chains of the city could not 
be counted on as advertisers. (These 
businesses issued neighborhood and 
downtown shopper give-away sheets.) 

In an effort to solve these, as well as 
other less drastic difficulties, the guilds- 
men established the following major ob- 
jectives for their paper: 

1) At once the simplest but yet the 
most profound objective was to “get 
read,” i.e., to get a sufficient number of 
papers out and into all parts of the city 
so that the paper would achieve real 
community penetration. A maximum 
press run on the available equipment 
was planned for and a distribution sys- 
tem was established. The latter had to 
be accomplished without carrier routes 
through a single-copy sales system. (A 
maximally-dispersed number of news- 
stands, drugstores and groceries received 
bulk allotments of the paper each day.) 

2) The Sentinel intended to devote 
major emphasis to coverage of local 
(St. Paul) news in terms of news 
sources, but intended to maintain the 
same general subject matter range and 
emphasis which characterized the regu- 
lar Twin Cities morning newspapers. 

3) The Sentinel intended to devote a 
preponderance of its total space to news 
as distinct from advertising. A newshole 
proportion of 70% was specified as a 
target. 

4) The Sentinel intended to be a news- 
paper and not a strike propaganda sheet, 
Le., the Sentinel declared it would state 
both sides of the case when strike mat- 
ter was reported. It was the hope of the 
guildsmen that Sentinel readers would 
appraise the paper as non-partisan and 
balanced. 

5) The Sentinel intended to promote 
the major St. Paul civic enterprise of the 
year (the Winter Carnival) as ade- 
quately as possible under the limitations 
of its operating circumstances. The 
guildsmen hoped to give the Carnival 
relatively as much space and attention 
as it received from the regular morning 
papers in a non-strike year. 

6) The Sentinel expected to secure the 
major share of its income from classified 
advertising during the early weeks of 
operation. 
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RESULTS 


Objective 1. Even with all its short- 
comings and inconsistencies, the jerry- 
built system used to distribute the Sen- 
tinel still achieved for the paper a rather 
amazing degree of community penetra- 
tion. Nearly nine out of ten (88%) of 
the respondents surveyed during the last 
week of the strike had read one issue of 
the Sentinel and nearly two out of three 
(63%) had read the Sentinel at least 
once a week. Moreover, distribution of 
the Sentinel over the length and breadth 
of St. Paul was achieved. None of the 
principal geographical sectors of the 
city used in setting up the respondent 
sample was significantly different in 
Sentinel readership from any other sec- 
tion. 

Objective 2, Each news item in every 
issue of the Sentinel was analyzed by 
origin and subject matter. These data 
themselves were useful descriptively, but 
in addition they provided a means of 
comparing Sentinel content with con- 
tent in Twin Cities regular morning 
newspapers. This comparison provided 
a check on objective 2. The St. Paul 
Pioneer Press was, of course, not being 
published during this time period. Pre- 
vious studies had shown, however, that 
with respect to news story origin and 
subject-matter distribution the Pioneer 
Press and the Minneapolis Morning Tri- 
bune were quite similar—correlation co- 
efficients in the .90’s were typical. On 
this basis, it was decided to compare 
the Sentinel directly with the Morning 
Tribune during the strike period, as 
well as to compare the Sentinel with the 
Pioneer Press during the same period a 
year previous to the strike. 


The Sentinel clearly realized its ob- 
jective of greatest concentration on 
news with local origin. Nearly two- 
thirds (62.8%) of all Sentinel news 
matter originated in St. Paul and con- 
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cerned local affairs. The remaining ori- 
gin categories, in order of amount, were 
state news, national news, news of the 
other Twin City (Minneapolis), news of 
the region, news of the metropolitan 
area and, finally, international news. 


The leading origin category in both 
the Pioneer Press and the Tribune was 
national news, but international matter 
also bulked rather large in their total 
news space. Rank order correlation co- 
efficients for origin categories were 
computed between the regular Twin 
Cities morning papers and the Sentinel. 
Neither was significantly different from 
zero. Clearly, then, the Sentinel differed 
considerably in origin of news matter 
from the regular dailies as the Sentinel 
staff intended. This difference lay par- 
ticularly in the Sentinel’s emphasis on 
local news and in its very limited alloca- 
tion of space to news from remote— 
especially international—sources. 


With respect to the distribution of 
news over various subject-matter cate- 
gories, however, there was a good deal 
of similarity between the Sentinel and 
the regular morning papers. The rank 
order correlation coefficient over 24 
categories of news content between 
the Sentinel and the Tribune was +.73, 
and between the Sentinel and Pioneer 
Press, +.70. Both are significant beyond 
the .01 level. Only two categories had 
sizable rank discrepancies and these, of 
course, did the most to depress the size 
of the rho. One of them was news of 
social events and functions, which re- 
ceived a much higher rank in the Sen- 
tinel. The other involved material on 
homemaking, which was very scarce in 
the Sentinel but rather abundant in the 
regular dailies with their syndicated 
services, special pages and sections. 
Taken together with the origin data, 
then these data indicate that the guilds- 
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men were able to fulfill rather well their 
second objective as outlined above. 

Objective 3. The actual performance 
of the guildsmen-publishers in keeping 
their newshole proportion near 70% of 
total space was rather far from the 
mark. Actually, on only one occasion 
during the 29 days of publication was 
the newshole as large as 70%. The av- 
erage over all issues was 48%. 


The investigators were interested to 
note the sincere astonishment of many 
of the Sentinel staff when they learned 
the actual figures. While the guildsmen 
sensed that they likely had not hit the 
70% objective too frequently, they 
were most surprised to learn that the 
greater portion of their total space had 
gone to advertising. The most reason- 
able explanation of this deviation seems 
to lie in the pressure the Sentinel was 
under to accept classified advertising. 
This pressure mounted as the strike 
went on until toward the end of the pub- 
lication period, the Sentinel staff actual- 
ly began to ration the space available 
for classified because they sensed that 
their guide-line space ratios were not 
being maintained. This was strictly a 
“feeling,” though, since none of the staff 
had happened to undertake even a 
rough measurement of the paper. The 
first precise proportioning of content 
was done by the investigators. 

Objective 4. As their objective speci- 
fied, the Sentinel guildsmen were ex- 
tremely concerned with achieving a bal- 
ance in reporting newspaper strike de- 
velopments. They were successful in 
this insofar as content was concerned. 
Perhaps more crucial than content bal- 
ance, however, was the response of the 
cross-section of St. Paul newspaper 
readers to the question “Do you feel the 
Sentinel is being used by the strikers to 
present chiefly their side of the dispute, 
or do you feel the strikers are present- 
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ing a balanced picture of the strike?” 
Only 15% —less than one person in six 
—said they felt the Sentinel was present- 
ing chiefly the strikers’ side of the story. 
This opinion result is in keeping with 
the actual balance in the content and 
indicates that the guildsmen succeeded 
in accomplishing their fourth objective. 
These results are all the more interest- 
ing since other portions of the interview 
ballot clearly indicated that many per- 
sons were greatly inconvenienced by the 
absence of their regular newspaper, and 
were inclined to resent this deprival. 

Objective 5. A fairly substantial 
amount of the January content of the 
regular St. Paul newspapers traditionally 
is devoted to promoting and reporting 
the St. Paul Winter Carnival during its 
annual run. Analysis of the Pioneer Press 
the year prior to the strike (1957) indi- 
cated that Winter Carnival topical mat- 
ter ranked eighth among 24 subject- 
matter categories in amount of news 
space during that January. On a pro- 
portional basis, the Winter Carnival re- 
ceived 4% of the total Pioneer Press 
newshole during January 1957. In 1958, 
the Sentinel allocated 6% of its news 
space to the festivity. This gave the 
Winter Carnival category a rank of 
seventh among the 24 subject-matter 
categories in the Sentinel. It is clear that 
in terms of space proportions and cate- 
gory rank orders, objectives of the 
guildsmen-publishers were realized. The 
absolute amount of space given to the 
Carnival in the Sentinel, of course, was 
considerably less than the absolute 1957 
amount in the Pioneer Press. Once 
again, it should be pointed out that the 
guildsmen had no specific data on how 
they were allocating space. This was 
provided only by the subsequent meas- 
urement of content. 


Objective 6. The guildsmen expected 
that, at least during the early weeks of 
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publication, most of their revenue 
would come from classified advertising. 
In the event of a long strike, however, 
they expected to be able to build up 
display advertising to the point where it 
would be the heaviest contributor to rev- 
enue. 

A campaign to increase display ad 
revenue never was attempted because 
the strike ended after only 29 issues of 
the Sentinel were published. But even 
though there was no chance to evaluate 
the display advertising campaign, the 
guildsmen’s expectation of the role of 
classified advertising definitely was con- 
firmed. After the third day of publica- 
tion, when the Sentinel was an estab- 
lished entity, classified ad linage over- 
took display linage and thereafter its 
margin over display increased steadily. 
Overall, 70% of the total advertising 
linage run in the Sentinel was classified. 
This compares with an average of 
around 25-30% in the Pioneer Press. 

The importance of classified adver- 
tising to community residents was evi- 
denced in this study in several ways. For 
instance, the greatest number of classi- 
fied advertisements in the Sentinel was 
in the category of “Real Estate for 
Sale.” A substantial number of these 
ads was placed by individuals who need- 
ed to get in touch with prospective buy- 
ers. The classified category which led all 
others in the Pioneer Press was “Real 
Estate”—house rentals and new homes 
for sale. This was third in the Sentinel, 
and was composed largely of ads from 
individuals. The second highest Sentinel 
category was “Rentals,” including apart- 
ments, houses and garages. The two 
categories of “Real Estate” and “Rent- 
als” accounted for 74% of all Sentinel 
classified linage. 


SUMMARY 
A strike newspaper, the St. Paul Sen- 
tinel, was published for 29 days by the 
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St. Paul unit of the Newspaper Guild of 
the Twin Cities early in 1958. The 
guildsmen who published the strike pap- 
er established a set of objectives for the 
publication, many of which could be 
checked by the use of content analysis 
or audience research. 


In five of six major objectives, the 
guildsmen realized their goals with con- 
siderable exactitude. They achieved 
widespread distribution of their paper 
throughout the city of St. Paul despite a 
hastily-contrived and erratic circulation 
system; in terms of news origin, they 
devoted the greater share of their space 
to news of local origin—in line with 
their objective—but at the same time, 
they distributed total news coverage 
over 24 subject-matter categories in a 
manner quite similar to the regular 
Twin Cities dailies. They achieved a 
balance in presenting both sides of the 
strike issue when it appeared as a news 
item, and readers generally rejected the 
idea that the Sentinel gave a one-sided 
picture of the strike. 


On a proportional basis, the Sentinel 
devoted space to the St. Paul Winter 
Carnival in a pattern similar to the reg- 
ular St, Paul papers in previous years. 
The guildsmen also perceived correctly 
the role classified advertising would be 
obliged to play in producing revenue for 
the Sentinel. And through the entire 
period of publication, they remained a 
solvent enterprise. 

The one objective which the guilds- 
men failed to reach was that of devot- 
ing approximately 70% of the total Sen- 
tinel space to newshole. As matters 
worked out, a slight preponderance of 
total space went to advertising matter. 
This seems to have been due, in sub- 
stantial part, to the pressure for classi- 
fied ad space on the part of the St. Paul 
citizens, since more than two-thirds of 
all ad space was devoted to classified. 











Sportugese: A Study of 
Sports Page Communication 


BY PERCY H. TANNENBAUM 
AND JAMES E. NOAH* 


What do sports writers mean when they say one team “gouged,” 
“whumped” or “whipped” another? Do certain verbs indicate the 
amount of point-spread between two teams? The authors found 
sports writers communicate fairly accurately with each other and 
with regular sports readers, but not strangers. 





It was the age of jazz and the Char- 
leston, of the flapper and raccoon coats, 
of speakeasies and bathtub gin. But 
among members of the sporting frater- 
nity, the Roaring Twenties had another 
claim to fame: it was “the golden age of 


sports,” when the American populace, 
flush with post-war prosperity, flocked 
to the arenas and stadia. Not only was 
this the hey-day of the more conven- 
tional sports (boxing, baseball, football) 
but of the “fringe” sports (e.g., jai-alai 
and six-day bike racing) as well. 
Whether partially responsible for this 
upsurge in sports interest, or a result of 
it, or merely coincidental with it, there 
also arose a new brand of sports writ- 
ing and reporting during the Twenties. 
The change-over was almost as drama- 
tic as the difference between a present- 
day account of a cricket match in a 
staid British daily and a Big Ten college 


*This study was initiated as a term project by 
Mr. Noah in a research methods course con- 
ducted by Dr. Tannenbaum at the University of 
Illinois. The senior author expanded the initial 
study into its present form, and accepts the main 
tesponsibility for this report. Dr. Tannenbaum is 
now director of the Center for the Study of 
Mass Communications at the peevegeeng Wis- 
consin; Mr. Noah is an instructor in English at 
Northern Illinois University. 


paper’s eulogy of last Saturday’s foot- 
ball upset. Informality of style, orginal- 
ity of composition and a new jargon 
blossomed on the sports pages—but ac- 
companied by a tendency towards verb- 
osity, triteness, and shopworn cliches, 
synonymns and analogies.’ The golden 
age of sports was matched by a slightly 
tarnished silver age of sports writing. 


This situation has undoubtedly been 
altered somewhat in the past few dec- 
ades, possibly for the better. Among 
others, Stanley Woodward, sports edi- 
tor of the New York Herald Tribune, 
claims sports pages have abandoned 
most of their “unholy jargon,” and are 
“written as well as the rest (of the 
paper).”? The effect of the Twenties, 
however, is still evident on today’s 
sports pages. The sports writer still has 
a greater freedom of expression than 
most of his newspaperman colleagues, 
and even Woodward admits that this 


1A fairly thorough and critical analysis of 
sports writing in the Twenties is to be found in: 
Robert F. Moscowitz, “Professional Sports Jour- 
nalism in the 1920’s as Recorded in Six Metro- 
politan Dailies” (M.A. thesis, University of Mis- 
souri, 1955). 

2 Stanley Woodward, Sports Page (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1949), p. ix. 
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freedom often results in “a conglomera- 
tion of heroics, bathos and mixed fig- 
ures of speech . . . and extremes of 
word-painting.”* 

Our purpose here is not to evaluate 
or to pass judgment on contemporary 
sports language. Good, bad, or other- 
wise, such a language has evolved. It 
was spawned on the sports pages of the 
Twenties, and nurtured by such report- 
ers as Damon Runyon, Heywood 
Broun, Ring Lardner and Grantland 
Rice*—great writers all, most of whom 
went on to bigger and better things in 
journalism after their sports writing per- 
formances. 

By now, this patois—“Sportugese,” 
we might call it—has developed to the 
stage where it is an integral part of the 
sports writer’s kit-bag, his stock-in-trade. 
Faced with the need to reproduce the 
content and the emotion, the denotation 
and the connotation, of the event he is 
reporting, the sports writer is apt to re- 
lease a barrage of “exact adjectives” 
ranging from aghast to zany, and of 
“action verbs” from annihilate to zoom. 

It is particularly with the verbs of 
Sportugese that we will be concerned in 
this study. Commenting on this aspect 
of the language of the sports page, one 
observer has been led to note: 

No one wins a game today. Teams 
rock, sock, roll, romp, stagger, swamp, 
rout, decision, down, drop, eke out, top- 
ple, top, scalp, and trounce opponents, 
but no one wins a game. 


5 Ibid., p. x. 

*Rice’s famous “Four Horsemen” lead in his 
account of the 1924 Notre Dame-Army game 
(New York Herald Tribune, Oct. 19, 1924) is 
often cited as a journalistic classic, and not only 
of sports writing: “Outlined against a blue-gray 
October sky, the Four Horsemen rode again. In 
dramatic lore, they are known as Famine, Pesti- 
lence, Destruction and Death. These are only 
aliases. Their real names are Stuhidreher, Miller, 
Crowley and Layden. . . .” 

5 Actually composed by one of the authors 
(Noah, in his term paper report of the pilot 
study), but it does look much more elegant as 
an attributed quote. Besides, such a statement— 
or words to that effect—must have been made. 
See, e.g., Coronet, Nov. 1954, p. 121. 
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Similarly, a recent issue of the New 
Yorker carried a delightful take-off 
piece offering some advice—ostensibly 
for the benefit of the then-uninitiated 
San Francisco papers covering the new- 
ly-arrived Giants—on “the science and 
art of baseball-headline verbs.” This, 
says the New Yorker, has evolved from 
“a simple matter of ‘win’ or ‘lose’ into a 
structure of periphrasis as complex as 
heraldry in feudalism’s decadence.”® 
This build-up leads to an explicit set of 
rules governing baseball verbs: edge for 
a 2-1 game; shade for a 3-2 game; whip 
for a 3-1 game. A 4-2 score (“uniquely 
character-less, known professionally as 
‘the golden mean’ or ‘absolute zero’ ”) 
calls for the “bland” terms beat or de- 
feat, but a 4-1 game gets the “coveted” 
vanquish. This, in turn, leads to a gen- 
eral rule, as rigorous as one could ever 
hope for: 


Any three-run margin, provided the 
winning total does not exceed ten, may 
be described as a vanquishing. If, how- 
ever, the margin is a mere two runs and 
the losing total is five or more, “out- 
slug” is considered very tasty. You will 
notice . . . the trend called Mounting 
Polysyllabism, which culminates, at the 
altitude of double digits, in that trio of 
Latin-root rhymers, “annihilate,” “oblit- 
erate” and “humiliate.” 

Kidding aside—the New Yorker 
probably wasn’t really kidding—there 
is as much method as mirth in all this. 
The point is, of course, that in the lexi- 
con of the sports writer different verbs 
may refer to different point-spreads—all 
this possibly quite apart from any con- 
scious effort on the part of writer, in 
the same sense that much of everyday 
speech, for example, requires little con- 
scious effort to encode. At any rate, this 
is a working assumption of the present 
study, and raises a legitimate question 
for research: Do these different verbs 


*New Yorker, June 21, 1958, p. 21. 
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actually denote different point-spreads, 
not only for the sports writer who en- 
codes them but also for the sports read- 
er who decodes them? 

As such, this type of research prob- 
lem is unique to the sports page. In a 
sense, we are asking a fundamental 
question applying to all newspaper com- 
munication, indeed to all deliberate 
communication: Is the intent of the 
communicator “getting across” to the 
receiver? The verbs of Sportugese—at 
least that aspect we have chosen to in- 
vestigate here— were selected as a 
focus for the present study partly be- 
cause of individual preference, but more 
because the apparent intent is more 
readily identifiable and can be deter- 
mined quite objectively. These reasons 
will probably become more apparent as 
the study unfolds.* 


GENERAL PROCEDURE AND DEFINITIONS 


The units for investigation in the pre- 
sent study were the verbs used in the 
reporting of high school basketball 
games in a sample of Illinois and Mis- 
souri dailies* and the respective points- 
spreads of each game. Why basketball 
games? One reason was the relatively 
high frequency of such games—in 
“hoop-mad” Illinois alone, more than 
300 high school basketball games are 
played every Friday during the season. 
A second reason was that compared 
with many other sports, the range of 
point-spreads is much greater in basket- 


TAt the time of preparation of this report, 
a similar study is being conducted by one of the 
authors (Tannenbaum) and largely for these ve: 
same reasons. This latter study will deal with 
the language of political election reporting as a 
function of the vote spread. 


8’ The sample consisted of newspaper accounts of 
high school basketball games during the 1957-58 
season, as reported in the following papers: 
Bloomington Daily Pantagraph, Champaign-Ur- 
bana Courier, Champaign-Urbana News-Gazette, 
Chica Daily News, Chicago Tribune, Joliet 
Herald-News, Moline Daily Dispatch, Peoria Jour- 
nal, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, Springfield Journal. 
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ball, and hence more susceptible to di- 
versified verb treatment. The third and 
main reason was that the verbs used in 
the leads of basketball games reports 
are more apt to refer to the score as 
such, and are relatively less “contami- 
nated” by other considerations.° 

Not all verbs used in an individual 
story were selected. Rather, only one 
verb was selected for each story, pro- 
vided that a) it referred directly to the 
score of the game (not, for example, to 
an individual player’s performance), 
and 5) it appeared in the first two para- 
graphs of the story, or, in some cases, 
in the headline. If a story failed to meet 
these criteria, it was not included in the 
sample. The point-spread variable was 
obviously much simpler to obtain—this 
is merely the difference between the 
scores of the winning and losing teams, 
and since no ties are possible, it can 
range from one point to practically any 
number (an 81-point spread was the 
largest recorded in our sample). 

Such data—the actual verb and the 
point-spread—were recorded for 928 
separate game reports, which, because 
of some over-lap in the games covered 
by different papers, probably represent- 
ed a somewhat lesser number of games. 
A total of 84 different verbs was extract- 
ed from the 928 stories, and the 928 
point-spreads were recorded in units 
ranging from 1 to 39 points, with one 
category consisting of 40-or-more 
points. These formed the raw data for 
the study. 

The 84 different verbs were first ex- 
amined in terms of their use as judged 
against their dictionary definition (Phase 


I). They were then used as stimulus 


*In football, for example, the lead verbs are 
apt to refer to the instrument of victory—e.g., 
“Ohio State ground their way to . . .”; “Illinois 
soared to . . .”, apparently referring to a passing 
attack. Basketball reporting has some of this 
element also, but apparently less than other 
sports. 
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materials in an investigation of the 
point-spreads they connote among 
samples of sports writers, regular sports 
readers and non-readers of sports pages 
(Phase II). Lastly, the verbs and their 
respective point-spreads were analyzed 
in terms of the degree of diversification 
on verb usage for different point-spread 
frequencies (Phase III). A more speci- 
fic presentation of the methodologies 
employed in each of these phases of the 
study will be presented below along with 
their respective findings. 


THE THREE PHASES: RESULTS 


It is obvious from the above, that the 
three phases of this study were related 
to one another. However, it is also ap- 
parent that each had a separate purpose 
and procedure of inquiry. Accordingly, 
it will be more meaningful to discuss 
each of these phases independently. 


Phase I: Verb Description 


The first approach to this problem of 
basketball verb usage was to subject the 
84 isolated verbs to scrutiny in terms of 
their dictionary definition—i.e., whether 
each appeared in a standard dictionary, 
and secondly, whether their use on the 
sports page corresponded with the dic- 
tionary definition. No major claims— 
substantive or methodological — are 
made for this type of analysis, other 
than it appeared to be a reasonable first 
step to take in such an evaluation. 

Accordingly, each of the 84 verbs 
was checked against a standard diction- 
ary source.’® After preliminary analysis, 
four categories of correspondence were 
used: Those verbs whose general sports 
page usage corresponded, however 
roughly, to dictionary definition were 
classified as “acceptable.” Some verbs 
were found in the dictionary but their 
usage was at considerable variance with 


© Webster’s Standard College Dictionary, 1954 
ed. 
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TABLE | 


Analysis of Verbs in Terms of 
Dictionary Correspondence 








N % 
Acceptable Usage .......... 38 45.2 
Specialized Meaning ........ 26 31.0 
Strictly Slang .............. 12 14.3 
ee eee 8 9.5 
NER. 0s sae s91:0:0 20,05 84 ~=100.0 





that in the dictionary, and these were 
classed as having “specialized meaning.” 
Other verbs were used in a manner that 
corresponded, at best to a “strictly 
slang” usage. And several verbs did not 
appear in the dictionary at all. Table 1 
presents the results of this rather crude 
analysis, and indicates a considerable 
lack of correspondence between the 
sports verbs and their dictionary defini- 
tions. 

As one might expect, the most com- 
mon verbs used are the “generic” ones 
—defeated (59 appearances) and won 
(57). Not far behind were two other 
stand-by sports verbs—took (41) and 
whipped (35). A wide number of verbs 
occurred with varying frequencies some- 
what below the above-mentioned, with 
the following choices being some that 
appeared but once each in this sample 
of 928 verbs: gouged, humiliated, trig- 
gered, squeaked and whumped." Also 
of interest in the single-frequency cate- 
gory, and demonstrating a marked sens- 
itivity to —if not an overdrawn capital- 
ization on—recent worldly concerns 
were the following: H-bombed, atom- 
ized and orbited. 

Not the least to be noticed, of course, 
was the tendency toward punning, also 


observed by the New Yorker. All teams 


11 Whether whumped was a typographical error 
(for whomped) or whether it was some cub re- 
porter’s over-zealous combination of whipped and 
thumped was not clear. 
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with names like “Indians,” “Braves,” etc., 
invariably scalp their opponents some- 
time during the season; those endowed 
with bird-names (“Eagles,” “Hawks,” 
etc.) soar to victory, while “Lions” and 
“Tigers” claw out wins. One team 
named “Rough Riders” lassoed, roped, 
stampeded and galloped to victories. 


Phase II: Communication Efficiency of 
Sports Verbs 

In a sense, all of the above is beside 
the point. Sports verbs may or may not 
appear in the dictionary; they may or 
may not be slang, and they may or may 
not be cases of cliché-ridden analogy. 
The important question is whether or 
not they communicate what they intend 
to communicate. In the present study, 
the intended bit of information (not to 
be confused with the “Information The- 
ory” unit of the same name, although 
somewhat related to it) was assumed to 
be the point-spread measure. 

To assess the communication effect- 
iveness of these verbs, three samples of 
subjects were used. One consisted of 18 
sports writers, all of whom had written 
or edited basketball copy; a second con- 
sisted of 68 college students, mostly 
males, who classified themselves as “reg- 
ular readers of the sports page,” and a 
third group of 28 undergraduates, most- 
ly female, who classified themselves as 
not being sports followers or readers af 
newspaper sports sections. 

The procedure here was quite simple. 
Each group of subjects was presented 


TABLE 2 


Correlations between Anticipated and 
Obtained Point-Spreads 








Group r 
Sports Writers ....0sscccesccececes 81 
Regular Sports Readers ............ 86 
Non-Sports Readers ............... Re 
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with the list of 84 verbs, arranged in 
alphabetical order, and was asked to in- 
dicate what they “would estimate the 
point-spread to be in a basketball game 
described by each verb.” All three 
groups had the same task. Moreover, 
for each group we had the same stand- 
ard for measurement—the actual means 
of the point-spreads for each verb in the 
sample of games covered. The basic cri- 
terion for each group, then, was the de- 
gree of correspondence between the 
means of estimated point-spreads for 
each of the 84 verbs and their respective 
actual mean point-spreads. Such a cor- 
respondence, or lack of it, is best meas- 
ured by a correlation coefficient (r)—a 
positive high r indicates a high degree of 
correspondence between estimated and 
obtained scores, and hence a greater de- 
gree of communication efficiency of the 
verbs used. 

The results obtained on such analys- 
es were quite striking. Table 2 gives the 
respective r’s for each of the three test 
groups, and demonstrates a remarkable 
communication efficiency for these bas- 
ketball verbs—at least among the regu- 
lar consumers of sports news. If differ- 
ent point-spreads are what such verbs 
are supposed to communicate, then 
these verbs do so with a high degree of 
accuracy.’? This is particularly true for 
the encoders of such verbs themselves 
(our sports writer sample**) and for 
the intended audience (the regular 
sports readers). However, for the per- 


“Jt should be recognized, of course, that this 
is true for the verbs as a whole, but may or may 
not be true for any individual verb used. 

It might also be noted that as part of the 
pilot study, a group of five sports writers were 
asked to classify a sub-sample of the verbs of 
the present study into three categories: verbs 
which simply denoted victory or defeat; verbs 
which signified a wide point-spread, and verbs 
which indicated a narrow margin of victory. The 
three sets of verbs thus classified were then com- 
pared on the actual point-spreads of the games 
they reported. The differences between these 
point-spreads were statistically significant and in 
the predicted direction. 
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son who does not read or follow sports, 
these verbs fail in communicating their 
message. In the present case, at least, 
this may be as much a function of com- 
plete ignorance of the sport itself as 
well as a lack of familiarity with the 
verbal terminology. It should be noted 
that while the difference between the r’s 
for the sports writers and regular read- 
ers may be surprising and amusing in 
terms of its direction, it is not signifi- 
cant in terms of magnitude. 

Phase Ill: Verb Usage as Related to 
Frequency of Event 

These data on verb usage were sub- 
jected to an additional analysis that is 
not only of some significance in itself 
but which may be of considerable inter- 
est to students of language and linguist- 
ics. This analysis dealt with the relative 
diversity or heterogeneity of verb usage 
as a function of different frequencies of 
occurrence of the events to which they 
refer. 

It is a fairly common assumption 
among linguists and anthropologists that 
the more frequent an event in a given 
linguistic culture—or, at least, the more 
important that event is within that cul- 
ture—the greater the number and di- 
versity of words associated with that 
event. The notion here is simply that 
the language vocabulary mirrors the in- 
terests of the people who speak that lan- 
guage. Klineberg,’* in his discussion 
of this phenomenon, cites some in- 
stances: The exceptional significance of 
the camel in Arab culture is reflected in 
some 6,000 different “words derived 
from the camel and attributes associated 
with it;” the Eskimos are said to have 
several dozen words to discriminate be- 
tween different aspects of snow, what 
for most of us is a single phenomenon; 
the Chuckchee of Northeastern Siberia 


14 Otto Social 


Klineberg, Psychology (New 
York: Henry Holt, 1940), pp. 44-46. 
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designate different aspects of the rein- 
deer by a wide variety of distinctive 
terms, and so on. 

The above examples, and the many 
more usually cited, refer to the variety 
of nouns associated with different events 
of the environment. Sapir*® also men- 
tions similar evidence for other gram- 
matical classes, including some intrigu- 
ing variations in verb usage between dif- 
ferent language groups. In any event, it 
was thought that a similar analysis in 
terms of the present data would be of 
interest, and possibly of some use. 

To accomplish such an analysis two 
sets of related data are needed. First, we 
need some index of the range and fre- 
quency of the events being reported. In 
the present case, this was simply to as- 
sess—the “events” were the various 
point-spreads (we had 40 such classes) 
and the frequency of each such event 
was indexed by their respective percent 
occurrence in our sample of 928 cases. 

The second desideratum was for 
some index of “diversification of verb 
usage” for each event. A convenient 
measure here is the Type-Token Ratio 
(TTR).** In the present case, the num- 
ber of types was the number of different 
verbs associated with a particular point- 
spread, and the number of tokens was 
the number of cases, or the frequency, 
of that point-spread event.'’ Generally, 
then, the TTR can have a range of 1/n 
to 1.00, where n= number of cases or 
tokens. The larger the TTR, i.e., as the 
TTR value approaches 1.00, the greater 


the diversification in verb usage. 


48 Edward Sapir, in Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences (New York: Macmillan, 1933), pp. 155- 
69. 


16 See A. Miller, Language and Com- 
munication (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1951), pp. 
122-24. 

For example, given a particular point-spread 
occurring, say 10 times, if there was only 
used in all 10 cases, TTR = 
different verbs were used, TTR = 10/10 or 1.00; 
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Thus, for each of 40 events it was 
possible to obtain measures of both the 
relative frequency of each event and 
the degrees of verb usage per event. 
Both these data are presented in Figure 
1.48 The hypothesis to be tested with 
these data was simply that the more fre- 
quent the occurrence of an event, the 
greater the diversity of verb usage, with 
the correlation coefficient between the 
two measures being the appropriate sta- 
tistic. 

When such a correlation was actually 
computed, the results not only failed to 
confirm the hypothesis but indicated 
quite the contrary. The obtained Pear- 
son product-moment correlation coeffi- 
cient was —.88, a highly significant but 
negative r. In other words, the greater 
the percent occurrence of the event, the 
smaller the verb diversification (i.e., a 
greater redundancy of use), and vice- 
versa. This finding is contrary to the 
expected, and also provides a clue to 
part of the encoding behavior of the 

%8In both cases, the curves were “smoothed” 
by the method of “running averages.” See J. P. 
Guilford, Fundamental Statistics in Psychology 


and Education (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1942), 
pp. 23-24. 


sports writer: As the event he is re- 
porting becomes less frequent and hence 
more unique, it becomes a “richer” 
event for him and his description of the 
event tends toward accounting for the 
uniqueness in terms of different, less 
common terms.’® This is an entirely 
plausible behavior, and is probably 
characteristic not only of the sports 
writer. But even for the sports writer, it 
remains an interesting speculation for 
the present. 


DISCUSSION 

What other discussion does such a 
study merit? 

For one thing, the relatively unambig- 
uous nature of the findings is a rare 
enough occurrence in communication 
research. This can be largely traced to 
the unambiguous, highly objective na- 
ture of the variables under considera- 
tion, along with the simple and direct 
methodology of analysis. There was no 
question whatsoever about either of the 


It is of some interest to note that by far the 

greater proportion of the verbs cited earlier as 
correspondence to standard dictionary 
were used to reflect with higher 

point-spreads, i.c., the more events. 
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variables being analysed—the verbs 
studied were the actual words (and 
not, for example, classifications of 
verbs)used in the stories; the point- 
spreads also involved no element of in- 
dividual decision. Similarly, the analysis 
of these data in the main parts of the 
investigaticn—that reported in Phases 
II and I1I—was as simple and straight- 
forward as one could hope for. Probab- 
ly the least satisfactory part of the study 
is that contained in Phase I, and this 
mainly due to the highly arbitrary, sub- 
jective nature of the classifications. All 
of which raises the question of whether 
there are not other, perhaps more sig- 
nificant variables that are equally amen- 
able to objective assessment and to di- 
rect analysis. 

Within the sports writing area itself, 
several additional problems present 
themselves for further research. Sim- 
ilar analysis can be conducted for dif- 
ferent sports events, both to investigate 
the generality of the phenomenon evi- 
denced in the present research and to 
detect differences between these sports. 
Similarly, analysis of other language 
classes would seem a profitable line of 
inquiry; for example, an investigation of 
the adjectives used in sports reporting 
might prove even more interesting than 
that for verbs. There also are some in- 
teresting nuances of sports writing that 
could be investigated. The New Yorker 
article on baseball verbs touched on 
one such factor, that dealing with the 
special case of reporting of home team 
vs. visiting team victories and losses: 

If the home team is on the short end 
of the score, certain laws of mutation 
apply. ‘Shade’ becomes ‘squeak by.’ For 
‘outslug’ put ‘win out in sloppy contest.’ 
By a judicious exploitation of ‘bow’ the 
home team, while losing, can be given 
the active position in the sentence and 
an appearance of graciousness as well.?° 


2 New Yorker, June 21, 1958, p. 21. 
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We did start some exploration of this 
phenomenon with our present data but 
did not complete it. What little evidence 
we did gather does indicate some in- 
teresting variations of verb usage. 


Also of interest might be conducting 
similar studies dealing with the connota- 
tive aspects of the words used. It is 
clear that the selection of sports verbs 
and adjectives is not based solely on the 
objective content of the event (e.g., 
point-spread, etc.) but also to convey 
part of the color and emotion of the 
contest. There are techniques available 
today (e.g., the semantic differential) to 
index such connotations, and studies of 
selection and effect are quite feasible. 


Not least, of course, researches simil- 
ar to the one reported and suggested 
here, could and probably should be con- 
ducted with other parts of the newspa- 
per, and other media as well. What we 
are suggesting here is not so much rep- 
lications of such studies but rather re- 
search on the two main aspects of this 
investigation: the basis of selection of 
terminology by the professional com- 
municator—his encoding decisions, if 
you will—and the fidelity of his com- 
munication activity in terms of eliciting 
the desired denotative and connotative 
meanings in his intended audience. 


One thing we hope this research will 
not lead to is a practice that has been 
adopted by at least one sports editor 
who had available to him some of the 
findings of the present study. His reac- 
tion was to circulate a memo to his staff 
—largely composed of part-time, rela- 
tively untrained help, it must be admit- 
ted—containing a list of “appropriate” 
verbs for different ranges of point- 
spreads. It is fine and dandy to have 
one’s research have some “practical” ap- 
plications, but not at the sake of stereo- 
typing and restricting the writer’s range 
and freedom of expression. 
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General Sherman's 
War on the Press 


BY THOMAS H. GUBACK* 


“The newspapers are after me again,” General William T. Sher- 
man wrote to his wife after Thomas W. Knox of the New York 
Herald criticized the campaign at Vicksburg. Sherman promised 
to have Knox executed as a spy. Failing in this, the Union 
general still won a victory over his harassers. 





(@ THROUGHOUT THE CIVIL WAR, THERE 
were many conflicts between the North- 
ern press and the military. The trouble 
was widespread and nearly every gener- 
al—Grant, Hooker, Halleck, Pope, Mc- 
Clellan, Butler—had his share. But there 
was one Union general who was plagued 
mercilessly by the press during the en- 
tire war. He was William T. Sherman. 


General Sherman’s trouble with the 
press began as early as December 1861. 
The Cincinnati Commercial had labeled 
Sherman as insane after it learned he 
wanted 200,000 troops to stop the Reb- 
els in Kentucky.This charge was widely 
reprinted and followed Sherman like a 
shadow during the remainder of the war. 
The general counterattacked by forbid- 
ding newsmen to accompany his army 
but orders did not keep them away. 


Sherman hated the press for several 
reasons. He claimed reporters gave bril- 
liant reviews to generals who befriended 
them and wrote down those who would 
not cooperate by supplying information. 
And one man, Sherman said, could do 
little to reverse the lies printed about 


*The author is a graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. His article is based upon a 
thesis done while he was a Henry Rutgers scholar 
in Journalism at Rutgers University. 
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him in a paper. But this was only one 
count that Sherman had against the 
press. He also charged Northern papers 
with consistently giving vital informa- 
tion to the Confederates which hindered 
the Union’s war effort and caused count- 
less defeats. 


The newspaper reports of the battle 
at Shiloh, in April 1862, did nothing to 
alter Sherman’s opinion of the press. 
The stories caused him to write to his 
brother John: 


The newspapers came back to us with 
accounts of our battle . . . as usual made 
by people who ran away and had to ex- 
cuse their cowardice by charging bad 
management on the part of leaders. I 
see that we were surprised, that our 
men were bayoneted in their tents, . . . 
This is all simply false.* 

Sherman, by this time, had decided 
to declare a private war on the press. 
Reporters had caused him enough troub- 
le and he could not tolerate their lies 
and slanders any longer. He believed 
that by allowing no reporters in camp, 
the “egotistical and corrupt press” 
would be denied the opportunity of 
slandering him and tipping off the South 


‘William T. Sherman, The Sherman Letters, 
edited by Rachel Sherman Thorndike (New York: 
C. Scribner’s Sons, 1894), p. 143. 
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about coming army movements. The 
high point in Sherman’s war on the press 
was the court-martial of Thomas W. 
Knox, correspondent for the New York 
Herald. The affair developed out of the 
Union attempt to seize Vicksburg in 
December 1862. 

Vicksburg was considered the key to 
possession of the Mississippi and Sher- 
man had the job of taking the city. Early 
in December, Sherman was ordered to 
Memphis to organize forces there for 
the move on the Confederate strong 
point. The master plan called for Sher- 
man to move down the river with a 
naval force. At the same time, General 
Ulysses S. Grant was to hold in check 
Confederate forces north of Vicksburg 
and General Nathaniel P. Banks was to 
move up the river from New Orleans. 

Sherman wanted it known by all con- 
cerned that he would tolerate no report- 
ers on the expedition to Vicksburg. Be- 
fore embarking, Sherman issued Gener- 
al Orders No. 8 on December 18 and 
had them published in Memphis papers. 
Part of the orders stated: 

Any person whatever, whether in the 
service of the United States or transports, 
found making reports for publication 
which might reach the enemy, giving 
them information, aid, and comfort, will 
be arrested and treated as a spy.” 


This seemed to make his position plain: 
no reporters! The penalty for violation 
was stiff. According to the Articles of 
War, a spy could be sentenced to death 
for directly or indirectly conveying in- 
formation to the enemy. But despite the 
orders, several reporters joined the 
force and one of these was Thomas W. 
Knox. 

Sherman’s assault on Vicksburg, De- 
cember 28 and 29, was a failure. Rain 
had made the swamps a trap and Grant 


2 War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the 
Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies, Series 1, Vol. 17, Part 1, pp. 619-20. 
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and Banks had not carried out their 
parts of the plan successfully. Knox was 
with Sherman’s forces when they made 
the assault and he wrote his story for 
the Herald, enclosed it in an envelope 
with two maps of the battlefield, and 
posted it with an army mail clerk. Knox 
had addressed the letter to a blind in 
Cairo, Illinois, from where, presuma- 
bly, it could be telegraphed to the Her- 
ald. 

All the mail was turned over to A. H. 
Markland, supervisor of army mails, on 
the headquarters boat Forest Queen. 
The unusual thickness of Knox’s letter 
was noticed and it was given to Sher- 
man’s chief of staff, Major J. H. Ham- 
mond. In violation of postal regulations, 
Hammond opened the letter without 
Sherman’s orders but with his approval. 
Knox learned of this two days later and 
promptly began writing a new story for 
his paper. He concluded that since there 
was no telegraph line and the mail was 
being examined, he, personally, would 
have to take his story to Cairo. 

Knox’s account of the battle appeared 
in the Herald on January 18, 1863. John 
Sherman, in Washington, wrote his 
brother that “the newspapers are gener- 
ally down on you.” Knox charged that 
if Sherman and his staff had acted “as 
earnestly and persistently against the 
rebels as against the representatives of 
the press,” Vicksburg would have been 
captured. The reporter’s story continued 
by citing Sherman for poor management 
of the troops, inconsistent orders, neglect 
of the wounded, failure to have ade- 
quate hospital facilities and waste of 
equipment and stores. The Herald’s cor- 
respondent said: 

Throughout the battle the conduct of 

the general officers was excellent, with a 

few exceptions. General Sherman was so 

exceedingly erratic that the discussion of 

a twelvemonth ago with respect to his 


sanity was revived with much earnest- 
ness. 
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Commenting on the defeat, Knox 
claimed: 

Insanity and inefficiency have brought 
their result; let us have them no more. 
With another brain than that of Gen- 
eral Sherman’s, we will drop the disap- 
pointment at our reverse, and feel cer- 
tain of victory in the future. 

But Knox did not speak only of Sher- 
man’s failures; he praised the perform- 
ance of Generals Frederick Steele and 
Frank P. Blair and their troops. 


When copies of the Herald reached 
Sherman, he exploded with anger. At 
the same time, Knox returned to the 
general’s camp from Cairo unaware of 
the trouble in which he would find him- 
self. Knox was called to Sherman’s head- 
quarters to account for the story. It was 
read to the reporter, paragraph by para- 
graph, while Sherman presented his 
orders and instructions during the bat- 
tle. Knox claimed his source of inform- 
ation was General Blair. Sherman dug 
deeper into the reporter’s story and 
asked Knox why he wrote such lies. 
Knox replied that his trade was news 
and he had to furnish reading matter for 
sale. He added that if he could not get 
the whole truth, he had to write some- 
thing, true or false. As to the slanders 
against Sherman, Knox explained: “Of 
course, General Sherman, I had no feel- 
ings against you personally, but you are 
regarded as the enemy of our set, and 
we must in self-defense write you 
down.” 


This conference with Knox seemed to 
crystallize the case in Sherman’s mind; 
he would have the reporter court- 
martialed. In a letter to his wife, Sher- 
man wrote: 


The newspapers are after me again; I 
published an order [that] they must not 
come along on pain of being treated as 


* War of the Rebellion, Series 1, Vol. 17, Part 
2, pp. 895-96. 
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spies. I am now determined to test the 
question. I have ordered the arrest of 
one, shall try him, and if possible exe- 
cute him as a spy. They publish all the 
data for our enemy. . . . I will never 
again command an army in America if 

we must carry along paid spies... . I 

shall notify Mr. Lincoln of this if he 

attempts to interfere with the sentence of 
any court ordered by me.* 

About January 31, Knox was arrested 
by the provost marshal and confined. 
Sherman’s war against the “mischievous 
scribblers for newspapers” was in full 
swing. But first Sherman had to find out 
whether Blair really had supplied Knox 
with information as the reporter had 
claimed. Sherman sent a pointed letter 
to Blair demanding answers to 22 ques- 
tions concerning the newspaper story. 
Blair had previously denied giving in- 
formation to Knox and he reiterated his 
claim in a reply to Sherman’s note. 

Sherman read Blair’s answer and was 
convinced that he was clear and that all 
fault rested with Knox. “I could hardly 
believe that a white man could be so 
false as this fellow Knox,” Sherman re- 
sponded to Blair. “Your letter enables 
me to put the fellow where he really be- 
longs, as a spy and infamous dog... . 
I do know that the day will come when 
every officer will demand the execution 
of this class of spies. . . .”5 

While Sherman prepared for the 
court-martial, Knox was in the care of 
the provost-marshal, apparently not se- 
riously worried about his predicament. 
He read novels, a book on theology and 
a volume of lectures on temperance 
which a friend had sent him accom- 
panied by a dozen bottles of ale. But 
Knox did take the time to write a meek 
letter of apology to Sherman. Dating it 
February 1, Knox explained to the gen- 


* William T. Sherman, Home Letters of Gen- 
eral Sherman, edited by M. A. DeWolfe Howe 
(New York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 1909), p. 228. 

5 War of the Rebellion, Series I, Vol. 17, Part 
2, pp. 587-88. 
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eral that he had joined the expedition 
to Vicksburg in total ignorance of Gen- 
eral Orders No. 8 which forbade the 
presence of reporters. When he did 
learn of their existence, Knox claimed, 
he remained in the background, going 
to the battlefield only twice. The Herald 
reporter stated that he wrote what he 
believed to be a “correct history” of the 
battle, basing it on the limited informa- 
tion he had gathered. 


Knox continued by commenting on 
his conference with Sherman. The cor- 
respondent wrote that after hearing 
Sherman’s orders and his explanation of 
events, he, for the first time, had a cor- 
rect understanding of proceedings. “I 
find to my regret,” wrote Knox, “that I 
labored under repeated errors, and made 
in consequence several mistakes. . . .” 
The reporter concluded by expressing 
a hope that he or any other journalist 
would never again “be so unfortunate” 
in collecting information for a story. 


But Sherman would have nothing to 
do with Knox’s apology. He was bent 
on establishing the principle that re- 
porters could not travel with armies 
and write “garbled statements” in vio- 
lation of orders. Sherman did relent 
slightly by expressing a desire not to 
have Knox shot for his deeds. But he 
felt as strongly as ever about the prin- 
ciples involved. “The press,” Sherman 
said, “has now killed McClellan, Buell, 
Fitz-John Porter, Sumner, Franklin, 
and Burnside. Add my name and I am 
not ashamed of the association. If the 
press can govern the country, let them 
fight the battles.” 


Word of the court-martial spread rap- 
idly. Newspapers supported Knox and 
made his case their own. The New 
York Tribune claimed that if Sherman 
wanted to convince the people of his in- 
sanity by trying to prove Knox a spy, 
he should be allowed the privilege as he 
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could harm no one but himself. The 
Boston Journal said that doubts had 
arisen as to Sherman’s sanity “and his 
conduct in the present case would seem 
to corroborate them.” 

The court-martial of Knox convened 
on February 5, at Young’s Point, Lou- 
isiana. It was the first court-martial of 
a reporter. Three charges were made 
against the correspondent and he plead- 
ed not guilty to each. 

The first charge was giving intelli- 
gence to the enemy, directly or indi- 
rectly. It specified that Knox’s story 
listed the names of certain commanders 
and described several regiments giving 
the number of troops in them. This vio- 
lated the 57th Article of War. 


The second charge was based on 
Knox’s joining the expedition in viola- 
tion of Sherman’s orders. The charge 
stated that Knox, a spy, had no author- 
ity to travel with the army and to write 
his story which supplied information 
to the enemy. 

The third point in the case was the 
reporter’s disobedience of Sherman’s 
orders and the War Department's orders 
forbidding travel with the army and 
writing about army movements. The 
charge claimed that Knox “knowingly 
and willfully” disobeyed the orders is- 
sued by Sherman on December 18. 

The trial lasted two weeks while the 
court wavered in deciding upon the ac- 
tion to be taken against Knox. It could 
not be proved that copies of the Janu- 
ary 18 Herald had actually reached the 
Confederates. This was an important 
point in determining whether or not 
Knox could be classed as a spy. Sher- 
man said he had no evidence to prove 
that the enemy had received a copy of 
the Herald but that he had evidence 
showing how Northern papers furnished 


*New York Tribune, February 18, 1863. 
* Boston Journal, March 3, 1863. 
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Southern leaders with “abundant and 
timely notice” of army movements. 

The court finally reached a verdict. 
It said Knox was not guilty of spying 
although he did write and have pub- 
lished a story in violation of the 57th 
Article of War.’ The verdict also said 
that Knox had not conveyed informa- 
tion to the enemy. Knox, however, was 
found guilty of accompanying the ex- 
pedition but the court attached “no 
criminality” to this offense. The sen- 
tence was light; it could have been 
death. The court decided to send Knox 
out of the army’s lines not to return 
under penalty of imprisonment. 

Neither Sherman nor Knox liked the 
verdict. Each thought a grave injustice 
had been done. Sherman addressed a 
letter to the assistant adjutant-general, 
Department of the Tennessee. The gen- 
eral said the sentence “involves certain 
principles that I think should be set- 
tled by the highest authority of our 
Government, and I beg most respect- 
fully their reference . . . to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief.” Sherman wanted a 
decision from Lincoln himself! 

Sherman said the court’s decision im- 
plied that a commander could not pro- 
hibit citizens from accompanying an 
army. Furthermore, Sherman claimed, 
the verdict involved the principle that 
publication of army strength in a paper 
“having the circulation South and North 
of the New York Herald does not 
amount to an indirect conveyance of 
intelligence to an enemy.” To this point, 
Sherman concluded, can be attributed 
“the past reverses to our armies and 
the failure of almost every plan devised 
by our generals.” 

Members of the press continued to 
support Knox and a petition was circu- 
lated among Washington newsmen call- 
ing the President’s attention to the af- 
fair and asking him to revoke the 
court’s sentence. Albert Richardson, 
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New York Tribune, James M. Winchell, 
New York Times, and H. P. Bennett, 
congressional delegate from Colorado, 
brought the petition to Lincoln. 

The President welcomed the men 
into his office and immediately recog- 
nized Richardson as one who was with 
him “out on the prairies.” Lincoln be- 
gan to reminisce about the old days 
and told two of his stories before drop- 
ping into a chair and getting down to 
business. Winchell believed that Sher- 
man had taken “extreme measures” 
against Knox and felt the proceedings 
were “harsh and unjust.” He presented 
the petition to Lincoln and gave a de- 
tailed history of the case. According to 
Winchell, Lincoln was resolved “to con- 
ciliate the press, and equally resolved 
not to absolutely annul the action of 
the military authorities.”® 

A long, animated discussion followed 
in which several courses of action were 
considered and ultimately rejected. The 
three men representing Knox talked 
with the President as he paced the floor. 
Lincoln said he wanted to do what was 
right for it seemed “that our newspaper 
friend has been a little too severely 
dealt with.” Still, he reasoned, he could 
not properly reverse the court’s orders 
because he did not know all the circum- 
stances. General Grant, Lincoln said, 
was on the spot to judge the situation 
and he would have to give final consent 
to any presidential order. At last, Lin- 
coln drafted a statement based on the 
conclusion that Knox’s offenses were 
“technical rather than willfully wrong.” 
He ordered the court’s decision revoked 
and permitted Knox to remain with the 
army but only if Grant gave his ap- 
proval. 

So the Knox case was back with the 
army again. Sherman was not happy 


8James M. Winchell, “Three Interviews with 
President Lincoln,” Galaxy, 16:33-41 (July 1873). 
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with Lincoln’s stand on the case. In a 
letter to Murat Halstead of the Cincin- 
nati Commercial, Sherman drew a par- 
allel between Buchanan’s weakness in 
dealing with the seizure of United 
States mints and arsenals and Lincoln’s 
failure to take a strong stand against 
the press. He wrote indignantly: 

Mr. Lincoln and the press may, in the 
exercise of their glorious prerogative, 
tear our country and armies to tatters; 
but they shall not insult me with im- 
punity in my own camp.® 
Grant, according to Lincoln’s note, 

was to give final consent to the revok- 
ing of the court-martial’s sentence, but 
the general was determined not to cast 
the final die. In a letter to Knox, Grant 
said he had great respect for Sherman 
and although he wanted to conform to 
Lincoln’s wishes, he could not offer final 
judgment. He charged the reporter with 
violating orders, blasting Sherman’s rep- 
utation by hinting about his sanity, 
weakening his command and lying. 
Knox was told he would have to get 
final consent from Sherman. 

The correspondent followed the sug- 
gestion and sent a brief note to Sher- 
man inclosing a copy of Lincoln’s or- 
der authorizing him to return. Knox 
said he regretted “the want of harmony 
between portions of the army and the 
press.” He also expressed a hope for 
better relations in the future. 

But Sherman would have no apolo- 
gies. In a colorful, sharply worded reply 
to Knox, the irritated general said: 


Come with a sword or musket in 
your hand, prepared to share with us 


* War of the Rebellion, Series 1, Vol. 17, Part 
2, p. 497. 
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our fate in sunshine and storm, in pros- 

perity and adversity, in plenty and scar- 

city, and I will welcome you as a 

brother and associate; but come as you 

now do, expecting me to ally the repu- 
tation and honor of my country and my 
fellow-soldiers with you, as the repre- 
sentative of the press, which you your- 
self say makes so slight a difference be- 
tween truth and falsehood, and my an- 
swer is, Never.?° 

Sherman had refused to allow Knox to 

return to army lines and the case, with 

it appeals, died there. 

To the press, the outcome of the case 
meant a general could enforce any or- 
der he issued which restricted activities 
of reporters within army lines. To Sher- 
man, the end of the case meant a ma- 
jor victory in his long campaign against 
the press. “I know they will ruin me,” 
he wrongly prophesied, “but they will 
ruin the country too. . . . Napoleon 
himself would have been defeated with 
a free press.” But Sherman felt that 
Lincoln had made a wrong move in 
revoking the court’s decision even 
though he made it subject to Grant's 
approval. The President “fears to incur 
the enmity of the Herald,” Sherman 
claimed. 

Knox’s court-martial, the climax in 
Sherman’s private war, was followed by 
other conflicts with the press. On the 
march to the sea, Sherman resorted to 
cutting communications with the rear 
so reporters could not send stories to 
their papers about the campaign. But 
as always, Sherman managed to emerge 
victorious after each run-in with the 
“world’s gossips.” 


” Ibid., pp. 894-95. 





“I don’t happen to believe that we are in a situation in this country where 
the government is willfully conspiring to keep information from the people. 
I think that if we have a problem, it is more in the line that they are more 
inclined to manage than to suppress the news.” —JAMES B. RESTON, New 
York Times, in “The Press and the People” series. 











New Diagrams for Calculating 


Readability Scores Rapidly 


BY RICHARD D. 
AND J. E. 


POWERS 
ROSS 


The calculating diagrams presented here can further the use of 
recently recalculated readability formulas originated by Flesch, 
Dale and Chall, Gunning, and Farr, Jenkins and Paterson. The 
authors are assistant professors of agricultural journalism at the 
University of Wisconsin. 





> RECENTLY, RESULTS OF RECALCULA- 
tion of the readability formulas origi- 
nated by Flesch, Dale and Chall, Gun- 
ning, and Farr, Jenkins and Paterson 
were published.* 


The revised formulas produced by 


these recalculations give results in com- 
parable terms, so comparisons among 
them are more practical than with the 
original formulas. Moreover, the re- 
vised formulas are comparable with 
one another in that they were com- 
puted with identical rules of measure- 
ment for the sentence length factor and 
similar rules of syllabification for vo- 
cabulary measurements. They were 
constructed by applying identical stand- 
ard regression methods to identical ma- 
terials, and all have error terms at- 
tached. 


This comparability should make the 
recalculated versions more suitable for 
use in research designs—particularly in 
comparative studies of the formulas 
and in further attempts at validation 
and modernization. For practical use 


*R. D. Powers, W. A. Summer and B. E. 
Kearl, “A Recalculation of Four Adult Read- 
ability Formulas,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 49:99-105 (1958). 


the formulas can also be presumed to 
be at least as satisfactory as the original 
ones, and can legitimately be used for 
informal readability checks. 

In the event the recalculated formu- 
las meet with acceptance, these dia- 
grams for determining readability 
scores without computation will make 
the recalculated formulas more useful, 
as tabled values have done for the 
original Dale-Chall and Flesch formu- 
las, and as similar diagrams have done 
for the Flesch formula and the Spauld- 
ing formula for Spanish.? 

The calculating diagrams are de- 
signed for practical use, with compara- 
tive “norms” of style alongside the dif- 
ficulty scale. These norms were formed 
by applying the formulas to some 100 
selections in various types of publica- 
tions which presumably represent gen- 
erally different levels of reading diffi- 

(Text continued on page 182) 


23. N. Farr and J. J. Jenkins, “Tables for 
Use with the Flesch Readability Formula,” Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, 33:275-78 (1949); 
G. R. Klare, “A Table for Rapid Determination 
of Dale-Chall Readability Scores,” Educational 
Research Bulletin, 31:43-47 (1952); Rudolph 
Flesch, The Art of Readable Writing (New York: 
Harper, 1949); Seth Spaulding, “A Spanish Read- 
ability Formula,” Modern Peme Journal, 40: 
433-41 (1956). 
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culty. For the “Scientific and Aca- 
demic” category, selections from four 
agricultural technical journals, Science, 
Yale Review, Harvard Educational Re- 
view and the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ences were measured. Harper’s and At- 
lantic Monthly represent the “Quality” 
magazines, Reader’s Digest the “Stand- 
ard.” Collier's, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
and Good Housekeeping fiction were 
measured for the “Slick Fiction” class, 
and True Confessions was taken for 
the “Pulp Fiction” norm. 

The computing diagrams have also 
been prepared in 6 by 9 inch format 
on heavy paper for distribution to 
those who use formulas frequently. 
These are available from the authors. 

Each of the formulas considered 
uses a measure of average number of 
words per sentence as an element, and 
each also contains a measure of vocab- 
ulary complexity. Flesch’s rules for syl- 
labification and for determining sen- 
tence length are used.* 

For the recalculated Flesch formula, 


* Flesch, op. cit. 
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the vocabulary element is the number 
of syllables per 100 words. For the re- 
calculated Dale-Chall formula it is the 
percentage of words not on Dale’s list 
of 3,000 “easy” words.* For the re- 
calculated Farr-Jenkins-Paterson for- 
mula, the percentage of monosyllables 
measures the vocabulary burden. A 
count of words with three or more syl- 
lables is the vocabulary measurement 
for the recalculated Gunning formula. 

The above are the variables origi- 
nally considered in the respective for- 
mulas. The only changes resulting from 
recalculation were standardization of 
measurement rules and adjustments in 
the numerical terms of the formulas. 
Flesch’s interest formula was not re- 
calculated. 

The tables are easy to use. Place a 
ruler across the chart to connect sen- 
tence length with vocabulary value at 
the right. Then read the score at the 
point where the ruler crosses the mid- 
dle scale. 


*Edgar Dale and J. S. Chall, “A Formula for 
Predicting Readability,” Educational Research 
Bulletin, 27:37-54 (1948). 





“The Times is getting more and more specialized in its reporting effort. 
This has both negative and positive implications. On the positive side, our 
reporters are coming to know more about special news subjects than most 
other reporters. We feel we have a better news-gatherer if he knows more 
about the news topic than the reporter for the competition. 

“On the negative side, however, we see that a tendency arises to classify 
a reporter as a man with special knowledge only in a narrow field, and this 
sometimes limits his usefulness in reporting in other fields. The city editor 
will come to know that one reporter is the best in a certain field and will 
use him in that capacity all the time—rely upon him exclusively for it. This 
may lead to some lack of depth in the reporting staff through failure to pro- 
vide such experience and training for someone else. 

“From the standpoint of managing a news staff, the development of a 
corps of specialists leads to the organization becoming addicted to and in- 
creasingly dependent upon a \arge staff.”"—-TURNER CATLEDGE, managing 
editor, New York Times, at University of Minnesota School of Journal- 
ism’s first Ralph D. Casey Seminar. 











News Pictures, Captions 
And the Point of Resolution 


BY JEAN S. KERRICK* 


In this study of the meaning-change which results from combin- 
ing pictures with captions, the author tested captions and pic- 
tures alone before combinations were tested. The judgments of 
pictures and captions alone permitted a test of the “point of 
resolution” in picture-caption combinations. 





W@ A CAPTION CAN CHANGE OR MODIFY 
the meaning of a picture, especially 
when the picture itself is ambiguous. A 
caption can modify the meaning of a 
picture and make it more “good,” or it 
can change the meaning and make it 
“bad.” It can make a picture “sad” or 
“happy.” 

In many instances, the caption writer 
can decide what meaning to give a pic- 
ture. Sometimes, however, the caption 
produces results opposite to those in- 
tended by the writer. 

This study is partially a replication 
of an earlier study which demonstrated 
the meaning-change which results from 
combining captions with pictures. The 
design was modified, however, in two 
important aspects. 

The earlier study used pictures (from 
the Thematic Apperception Test) which 
were deliberately designed to be am- 
biguous, and were presumed susceptible 
to meaning-change. Actual news photo- 
graphs clipped from a national news 

*Dr. Kerrick is an assistant professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of California, Berkeley. 
The author would like to thank Kenneth A. Kra- 
gen, who acted as research assistant for this 
study. Both would like to thank Prof. Charles E. 
Osgood for his critical reading of the manuscript. 

Jean S. Kerrick, “The Influence of Captions 


on Picture Interpretation,” JOURNALISM QUAR- 
TERLY, 32:177-82 (Spring 1955). 


magazine were used in the present 
study. 

Second, the earlier study tested the 
“meaning” of the pictures alone, then 
the pictures with a caption intended to 
be positive and one intended to be 
negative. In the present study, both 
captions and pictures were tested alone 
before the combinations were tested. 

The judgments of both pictures and 
captions alone permitted a test of the 
“point of resolution” in picture-caption 
combinations.” 


METHOD AND PROCEDURE 


Experimental materials: Five pictures 
were selected and a pair of captions, 
one intended to be positive, one in- 
tended to be negative, were written for 
each. 


Picture 1 was an_ impressionistic 
drawing with no form or structure. 
The captions were: 


2 The concept of point of resolution is a varia- 
tion of the principle of pressure toward congruity 
in attitude change. [C. E. Osgood, G. J. Suci 
and P. H. Tannenbaum, The Measurement of 
Meaning (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1957).] In the usual attitude change (or meaning- 
change) experiments, predictions of change are 
made for both source and concept. In this case, 
however, a single point is predicted, the “point 
of resolution” between the meaning of the pic- 
ture and the meaning of the caption when pic- 
ture and caption are combined. 
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(C+) BLAZE OF SUMMER, by the 
famous French impressionist, Monet, 
was done around 1920. Although it 
approaches total abstraction, its writh- 
ing lines and gleaming colors still re- 
tain vestiges of the scene which in- 
spired it. 

(C—) THIS PAINTING by the fa- 
mous chimpanzee, J. J. Muggs, was 
recently exhibited along side the 
works of some of America’s most fa- 
mous modern painters at San Fran- 
cisco’s Annual Art Festival. 


Picture 2 was a picture (head and 
shoulders) of a small boy who was dis- 
mayed over the results of a ball game: 


(C+) UNABLE TO BEAR IT, 9- 
year-old Mitch Grant reflects all Mil- 
waukee’s dismay over a Yankee home 
run as he watches the telecast of the 
game in a fourth-grade classroom. 
(C—) NINE-YEAR-OLD Mitch 
Grant grimaces as police extricate his 
left foot from an iron grate. Playing 
with other youngsters, Mitch said he 
stuck his foot through the grate on a 
dare. 


Picture 3 was a full profile shot of a 
relatively well-dressed man on a park 
bench: 


(C+) A QUIET MINUTE ALONE 
is grabbed by Governor-elect Starr. 
After a landslide victory, there is 
much work to be done before taking 
Office. 


(C—) EXILED COMMUNIST re- 
cently deported by the U.S., broods 
in the Tuileries Garden, alone in 
Paris on his way back to Yugoslavia. 


Picture 4 was an actual courtroom 
picture of a man upon whom a jail 
sentence had been pronounced. He was 
comforting his young daughter. The 
captions were: 


(C+) HOLDING HIS DAUGHTER 
Caroline, Clyde Mahl watches as his 
divorced wife talks to her attorney. 
Mahl obtained custody of the girl af- 
ter a heated court session in which 
his former wife was accused of “re- 
peated cruelty” to her daughter. 
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(C—) HOLDING HIS DAUGHTER 
Caroline, Clyde Mahl watches as his 
divorced wife talks to her attorney. 
Mahl was refused custody of the girl 
after a heated court session in which 
he was accused of “repeated cruelty” 
to his daughter. 
Picture 5 was a rear view of two 
small children, one with arms around 
the other: 


(C+) TWO-YEAR-OLD Donna Al- 
len comforts her brother David, 4, as 
they watch firemen rescue their pet 
kitten from a tree. 


(C—) TWO-YEAR-OLD Donna Al- 
len comforts her brother David, 4, as 
they watch a Humane Officer 

away the broken body of their pet 

dog, Rumble. The dog was killed by 

a hit-and-run driver. 

The pictures were reproduced by a 
mimeographing procedure which is in- 
expensive, and which gives the quality 
of a rather poor newspaper photo. 

Booklets were compiled with 1) the 
five pictures alone, 2) five captions 
alone and 3) the five picture-caption 
combinations. Two sets were compiled, 
so that one set included captions and 
picture-caption combinations of caption 
1 (negative), caption 2 (positive), 
caption 3 (positive), caption 4 (nega- 
tive), caption 5 (negative). The second 
set contained caption 1 (positive), cap- 
tion 2 (negative), etc. Thus, no book- 
let included both captions for any one 
picture. 

The test: Following each experimen- 
tal item in the test booklet, a form of 
the semantic differential was inserted. 
Six evaluative scales were used: good- 
bad, happy-sad, fair-unfair, valuable- 
worthless, beautiful-ugly and pleasant- 
unpleasant. Three scales for the judg- 
ment of potency were used: strong- 
weak, rough-smooth, deep-shallow. 
Three scales for the judgment of activ- 
ity were used: fast-slow, active-passive, 
tense-relaxed. 











News Pictures and Captions 


TABLE | 
Average Judgmenis of Pictures, Captions and Combinations 
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PC— Cc— Pp C+ PC+ 

Picture 1 

DOE: = ces vccowess —0.32 +0.31 —0.59 +0.33 +0.03 

PE okscccceeseanwes —0.01 —0.28 +0.53 +0.52 + 1.00 

PROM Fo nin'c vwaltone’s —0.08 +0.19 —0.01 +0.73 +0.67 
Picture 2 

a —1.39 —1.46 —0.67 +0.14 —0.11 

POUT iic's cc cewesees +0.93 +0.44 +0.81 —0.73 +0.79 

PO Co oss a engeiee’ + 1.65 +0.01 + 1.37 + 1.06 +1.50 
Picture 3 

ND 85'. wewtwigents —0.92 —1.04 —0.02 +1.11 +1.10 

NaN vnccceceets +0.67 +0.33 +0.55 +0.15 +0.46 

MEET EEE LET Te —0.33 +0.17 —1.07 —0.23 —O0.88 
Picture 4 

nT bo —1.30 —1.12 —1.32 —1.17 —1.43 

yo eee +1.59 + 1.09 + 1.42 +0.88 +1.51 

BOUIVEY 2. ccccscccees + 1.63 + 1.18 +1.59 + 1.29 + 1.65 
Picture 5 

a ee —0.95 —1.29 +0.86 +0.18 +0.22 

POCREY: oscecicccccpees + 1.38 +0.98 +0.63 +0.55 +0.19 

PUIG oc cecicccevese +0.95 +0.82 +0.14 +0.62 +0.75 


*Scores of the picture alone represent the average judgment of both groups, while scores of captions 
alone and of picture-caption combinations represent the judgments of the single group which was ex- 


posed to each of them. 





The subjects: Two groups of 50 un- 
dergraduate women were used as sub- 
jects. 

Procedure: Subjects were tested in 
their living groups. Half of those in 
each of four houses were given booklet 
A, half were given booklet B. The sub- 
jects were instructed that the test was 
designed “to learn something about 
common responses to some _ items 
which might appear in newspapers or 
magazines.” 


RESULTS 


Do picture meanings change? Table 
1 gives the original judgments of pic- 
tures and captions alone, and of sub- 
sequent combinations. Table 2 gives the 
number of changes in factor scores 
found to be significant by correlated 
t-test. 

For pictures 2, 3 and 5, evaluative 


judgments of the picture with both 
negative and positive captions were sig- 
nificantly different from judgments of 
the pictures alone. For picture 1, only 
the positive combination was signifi- 
cantly different. 

In potency, three of the combina- 
tions were significantly different, and 
in each case, it was a negative caption 
which produced the change. 

In activity, two negative and two 
positive captions produced change. In 
nine of the ten cases, however, the pic- 
ture-caption combination was more ac- 
tive than the picture alone. (This is 
significant by sign test.) 

Is the combination different from the 
caption alone? In evaluation, the com- 
binations differed seven times out of 
ten from the pictures, but only three 
times out of ten from the captions 
alone. (Table 2) 
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TABLE 2 
Significance of Change from Pictures and Captions Alone to 
Picture-Caption Combinations 








C— to P to P to C+ to 
PC— PC PC+ PC+ 
Evaluation 
ee ica'g 5 seed eats x Ee wa .001 wai’ .001 
a BP iaais tan aea 4 ele S steatbee es iota .001 .001 
a SS eo eee ee : .001 .001 dees 
bie ES ee ne ee ee ink wastes aionees .05 
= CE ey eee ©. Ye oe 0S .001 .001 % 
Potency ‘, 
NN RR... a vi Ratha aes os sae eas ee .001 .001 
- sales a4 Prerei akewia e & ase itlect .001 tee soa .001 
* ER ee eee ae .001 Fanci — .05 
_ Dunit Nccngseb mene eck ekae .001 .05 .001 
el as okte 6 Piekanns-seroetn tes .001 .001 .001 
Activity 
Ne ae ee ee steal aoa a .05 scarey 
> Diba. bare we FUSS eae 3 6 .05 05 hea .001 
” Be Ss crane vow eee ans .001 ee thea .001 
" ee ee OF Nees ees .001 ae oi .05 
. eee ee ar .001 .001 





In potency, however, nine combina- 
tions differed from judgments of the 
captions alone. 

In activity, six of the ten combina- 
tions were judged differently. 

It would appear that the caption 
tends to lend more evaluative meaning 
and more activity to the combination 
than the picture. But the picture ap- 
pears to lend more potency or strength. 
The most clear-cut indication of the 
part the two elements play is in an 


examination of caption-changes on po- © 


tency. 

In all ten cases, the combination is 
“stronger” than the caption alone, and 
nine of the ten differences are large 
enough to be statistically significant. 

Can the meaning of the combination 
be anticipated? In the earlier study, one 
combination was significantly different 
in meaning from the picture alone, but 
in the direction opposite to that antici- 
pated by the writer. Although the cap- 
tion writer had intended to write a 


negative caption, the caption apparently 
made the picture appear “happier.” It 
was suspected that the writer had mis- 
judged the meaning that the caption 
would have for the subjects tested. 

This suspicion was strengthened in 
the present experiment, where both pos- 
itive and negative captions were at- 
tempted. The negative caption for pic- 
ture 1, for example (this painting by 
the famous chimpanzee . . .), was ac- 
tually judged positive on the evaluative 
scales of the differential. The resulting 
picture-caption combination was nega- 
tive because the picture itself was more 
extremely negative. 

However, the caption intended to be 
positive for picture 4 (Holding his 
daughter Caroline . . . Mahl obtained 
custody of the girl) was judged as neg- 
atively as the intended negative cap- 
tion. The resulting combination was 
more extremely negative than either the 
picture or caption alone. 

Can the meaning of the combination 
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TABLE 3 
Predicted Point of Resolution and Observed Values of 
Picture-Caption Combinations 
Evaluation Potency Activity 
Picture Predicted Observed Predicted Observed Predicted Observed 
1 PC+ —0.47 4.0.03 +0.64 +1.00 +0.60 +0.67 
PC— —0.06 —0.32 +0.50 —O0.01 —0.14 —0.08 
2 PC+ —0.45 —0.11 +0.70 +0.79 +1.28 +1.50 
7 G38 wh +0.69 +40.93 41.28 +1.65 
3 PC+ +0.93 +1.10 +0.54 +0.46 —1.00 —0.88 
PC— —0.86 —0.92 +0.42 +0.67 —0.82 —0.33 
4 PC+ — | AA +101 +41.51 41.47 +41.65 
PC— —1.19 —1.30 +1.19 +1.59 + 1.40 + 1.63 
5 PC+ +0.72  +0.22 +0.46 +0.57 40.54 +40.75 
PC— —0.44 —0.95 +0.91 +1.38 +-0.70 +0.95 





be predicted from a knowledge of the 
elements? In scale units of the seman- 
tic differential, the point of resolution 
should equal 

P, P, 

7 v 8, nm Se, 
where P, and P, are initial judgments 
of the picture and caption.* 

Using judgments of caption alone 
and picture alone, predicted points of 
resolution in meaning for the picture- 
caption combinations were computed 
and compared with the actual judg- 
ments of the combinations. The results 
of this comparison are given in Table 3. 

Compared with the ten evaluative 
predictions, nine observed values were 
in the right direction. Compared with 
the ten potency predictions, nine ob- 
served values were in the right direc- 
tion. All ten of the observed activity 
values were in the predicted direction. 
In each factor, then, the formula for 
the point of resolution predicted the di- 
rection of meaning significantly better 
than chance. 

The correlation between the 30 pre- 
dicted and observed values was .947, 


(P,) + (P,) 


* Osgood, Suci and Tannenbaum, The Measure- 
ment of Meaning. 


which is significant well beyond the 
-001 level. 

The high correlation between pre- 
dicted and observed values may be 
somewhat misleading, however. The 
principle of congruity, and its exten- 
sion to the prediction of a point of 
resolution, indicates that meaning of 
combinations should be between (in 
scale points) the meanings of the origi- 
nal elements. In 22 cases where both 
picture and caption were originally 
judged on the same side of the scale, 
15 of the combinations were more ex- 
treme in meaning than either element 
alone. This would seem to indicate a 
kind of summation or reinforcement ef- 
fect in picture-caption combinations 
that is not predicted. This summation 
effect appeared more in judgments of 
potency and activity (six cases out of 
eight) than in evaluation (three cases 
out of six). 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


Two groups of 50 college women 
were used to explore further the effect 
of combining pictures and captions. 

Five ordinary news photos were 
used, each paired with a positive and a 
negative caption. 

Groups were asked to rate (on the 
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semantic differential) the pictures 
alone, the captions alone, then the pic- 
ture-caption combinations. Each group 
saw only one caption for each picture. 

In general, the picture-caption com- 
binations were different in meaning 
from either the pictures alone or the 
captions alone. 

It appeared that the caption con- 
tributed more to the evaluation of the 
combination (making it “happy” or 
“sad,” “good” or “bad”) and more to 
the activity of the combination (mak- 
ing the combination more “active” than 
the picture alone). On the other hand, 
the picture gave the combination 
strength or potency (every combina- 
tion was judged “stronger” than the 
caption alone). 

Evaluative changes can usually be 
anticipated by the caption writer. But 
occasionally a caption intended to be 
positive will have negative meaning for 
the audience; a caption intended to be 
negative may have positive meaning. 

However, judgments of the combina- 
tions are highly predictable from a 
knowledge of the actual meaning of 
the elements. When the point of reso- 
lution, based on the principle of pres- 
sure toward congruity in attitude or 
meaning change was used, the correla- 
tion between predicted meaning and 
observed meaning of the combination 
was .947, significant beyond the .001 
level. 

Knowing the meanings or judgments 
of the elements alone, the investigator 
can predict the judgment of the com- 
bination, much as attitude change about 
a concept can be predicted when, prior 
to the message, the investigator knows 
the individual’s attitude toward the 
source of the message and toward the 
concept. 
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One difference between predicted 
and observed values was noted, how- 
ever, despite the high correlation be- 
tween predicted and observed values. 
A summation effect occurred, which is 
not predicted by the principle of pres- 
sure toward congruity. Thus, in many 
cases the combination of picture-cap- 
tion was more extreme in meaning than 
either element alone. 

In general, the study appears to give 
these practical guides: 

1) When the picture alone and the 
caption alone are judged on the same 
side of the scale, the combination will 
be judged on the same side, and will be 
more extreme than either the picture or 
caption alone. 

For example, if both picture and 
caption are “happy,” the combination 
will be judged “happier.” If both pic- 
ture and caption are “weak,” the com- 
bination will be judged even “weaker.” 

2) When the picture alone and the 
caption alone are originally judged on 
opposite sides of the scale, the com- 
bination will be judged somewhere be- 
tween them, with a sign similar to the 
element with greater polarity. 

For example, if a picture is moder- 
ately “sad,” and a caption only slightly 
“happy,” the combination will be 
judged slightly “sad.” If a picture 
judged slightly “passive” is paired with 
a caption judged very “active,” the 
combination will be moderately “ac- 
tive.” 

In short, if the picture and caption 
are similar in original meaning, these 
element-meanings are added together 
in the combination to produce a more 
extreme judgment. If the picture and 
caption are not similar in original mean- 
ing, these element-meanings compete 
for dominance. 





“The press is like the air, a chartered libertine.”—WiILLIaM Pitt, 1757. 
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Attitude Changing Effect 
Of News and Photo Combinations 


BY REUBEN MEHLING* 


An experimental study of photographs as a means of changing 
personal attitudes shows that a photo-caption combination is 
more effective than a story alone in attitude-changing. Coupling 
of two persons in a photograph, without caption, also may pro- 
duce an attitude change toward both persons. 





> DESPITE THE EVIDENCE THAT UNDER 
certain circumstances photographs pub- 
lished in the mass communications 
media may exert a powerful influence 
in molding or changing the public’s 
opinion, there has been almost no ex- 
perimental research on photographs as 
a means of changing personal attitudes. 
This is all the more surprising since, for 
a number of years now, there has been 
extensive research on the effectiveness 
of words—both aural and visual—in 
changing attitudes. 

This article is a report on a research 
project to investigate the relative atti- 
tude changing effect of both verbal and 
nonverbal elements in news and photo 
combinations as they appear in the 
average news publication. 

In this study printed matter by itself 
was considered a verbal stimulus, a 
photo with captions was a verbal-and- 
nonverbal stimulus, and a photo by it- 
self was a nonverbal stimulus. The ob- 
jects of judgment were the “source” of 
a communication (the person making a 
statement) and the “concept” of a com- 


*The author is assistant professor of journal- 
ism at Indiana University. The accompanying ar- 
ticle is based upon done toward the doc- 
torate in mass communications research at Stan- 
ford. 


munication (the issue about which the 
statement was made). 


With these definitions as a basis, we 
may consider the hypotheses of this 
study, which derive from Osgood’s 
“congruity principle.”* 

One of the aims of the investigation 
was to explore the degree to which at- 
titude change resulting from exposure 
to a news-type story wherein the reader 
perceives the source as making an in- 
congruent statement about some con- 
cept, differs from the attitude change re- 
sulting from exposure to the same story 
accompanied by a photo of the person 
who is the source of the statement. 

Hypothesis 1: When the same com- 

munication is presented with entirely 

verbal materials (a news story) and with 

both verbal and nonverbal materials (a 

newsphoto with captions), changes in 

attitude which result from seeing the 
newsphoto with verbal captions are 
greater than changes in attitude which 


result from reading the verbal material 
alone. 


The Tydings-Browder picture used in 
the 1950 election campaign offers an ex- 
ample of another type of problem investi- 


1 Charles and P Tannenbaum, “The 
Principle of Co: and iction of Attitude 
Change,” Psychological Review, 62:42-55 (1955). 
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gated by the study. Here the incongruity 
arises from the fact that two persons to- 
ward whom the news reader has oppos- 
ite attitudes may be perceived as show- 
ing acceptance of one another.” 

How does the reader resolve such an 
ambivalent situation? In the case men- 
tioned, the results at the polls leave 
hardly any doubt that Tydings suffered 
as a consequence of being pictured with 
Browder. 

Even though the Tydings-Browder 
picture was a faked composite, it raises a 
question regarding the effect whenever 
two persons toward whom the reader 
holds opposite attitudes are pictured to- 
gether. 

Hypothesis 2: When an entirely non- 

verbal communication (a newsphoto 

without captions) presents two persons as 

the objects of judgment, changes in atti- 

tude toward both objects of judgment 

are in the direction of increased con- 

gruity with the subject’s existing attitudes 

toward the persons pictured. 
Measuring Instrument 

As the result of a number of prelimi- 
nary tests, eight scales of Osgood’s “se- 
mantic differential” were selected. Four 
scales which factor analyses have found 
to be highly loaded on the “evaluative” 
dimension were used: good-bad, wise- 
foolish, fair-unfair and kind-cruel. Two 
scales which had their highest loadings 
on the “potency” dimension were used: 
strong-weak and hard-soft. The two re- 
maining scales represented thé “activi- 
ty” dimension: rash-cautious and fast- 
slow.® 


2 The Tydings-Browder picture was a faked com- 
posite showing Senator Millard Tydings of Mary- 
land and Communist leader Earl Browder in 
apparently friendly conversation. See Arthur Roth- 
stein, Photojournalism (New York: American 
Photographic Book Publishing Company, 1956), 

4 


*See Charles E. Os . “The Nature and 
Measurement of Meaning,” Psychological Bulle- 
tin, 49:197-237 (1952). The semantic differential 
is a combination of associational and scaling 
procedures. Subjects are asked to judge a given 
concept (in this case a prominent personality or 
a controversial issue) on a set of seven-interval 
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These eight scales constituted the 
measuring instrument for the tests in 
this study. Considering the favorable, or 
positive, end of each scale as the low- 
score-end and the unfavorable, or nega- 
tive, end as the high-score-end, all rat- 
ings were scored from 1 to 7, starting 
with the first interval at the positive 
end.* Mean ratings were then deter- 
mined for each of the sources and con- 
cepts. A mean “evaluative” rating near 
1, for example, indicates that the group 
as a whole tends to have a very positive 
attitude toward the object of judgment, 
a rating near 7 indicates a very negative 
attitude, and a rating near 4 indicates a 
neutral attitude or no opinion. 

Since different kinds of communica- 
tion stimuli were required to test the 
two hypotheses stated above, there were 
two distinctly separate studies. To avoid 
confusion, the study with verbal and 
nonverbal materials will be discussed 
first, followed by the study with non- 
verbal materials only. 


TESTS WITH VERBAL AND WITH VERBAL 
AND NONVERBAL MATERIALS 
Sources and Concepts 
Changes in attitudes resulting from 
congruity pressures are likely to be of 


rating scales, each bounded by a pair of polar 
adjectives, : : 
——:——Bad. 

Although the congruity principle had been pos- 
tulated only for “an evaluative frame of refer- 
ence” by Osgood and Tannenbaum (op. cit.); in 
an unpublished paper presented to the Association 
for Education in Journalism in 1956, Jean S. Ker- 
rick stated that “if attitude change is considered 
a part of a general restructuring of perceptions 
of an attitudinal object, change in evaluation 
should be accompanied by a change in judgments 
of potency and activity.” It was therefore decided 
to retain the non-evaluative scales in this study. 
(The results of this study, however, did little to 
substantiate this hypothesis. Correlation between 
the magnitude of mean changes in evaluation and 
potency judgments was only .11; between evalua- 
tion and activity judgments, .21. Neither corre- 
lation was significant.) 

*These designations are arbitrary, since for the 
non-evaluative-factor scales the same end might 
not always be positive, e.g., “soft” might be 
considered unfavorable when rating a man but 
favorable when rating a woman, etc. 
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TABLE | 
Four Sources and Concepts Paired for Study 





Source 


Concept 





Earl Warren (+) 
Jawaharlal Nehru (+) 
V. M. Molotov (—) 
Mao Tse-tung (—) 


World-wide Exchange of Teachers (+) 
Government Regulation of Reading Matter (—) 
Red Cross Relief to Hungary (+) 

Racial Segregation in ‘he Schools (—) 





measurable extent only where the sub- 
jects have strong existing attitudes to- 
ward either the source or concept, or 
both. On the basis of pretesting a number 
of sources and concepts, two sources and 
two concepts were selected toward 
which the majority of subjects expressed 
a rather strong positive attitude and two 
sources and two concepts were selected 
toward which they expressed a negative 
attitude. 


The four sources and concepts select- 
ed are shown in Table 1 as they were 
paired for the main study. The plus or 
minus symbol after each object of judg- 
ment indicates whether the mean pre- 
test rating for that object was positive 
(favorable) or negative (unfavorable). 


Subjects 


Seven groups, ranging in size from 13 
to 30, took the final tests in this study. 
The analysis of results is based on 244 
tests obtained from subjects in these 
groups. Subjects in five of the groups 
were Stanford University students. They 
comprised one graduate and two upper- 
division classes in the Department of 
Communication and Journalism, one up- 
per-division class in the Department of 
Sociology, and one group made up of 
students from various departments liv- 
ing in university housing. A sixth group 
was made up of adult students in the 
extension division of the University of 
California. A final group consisted of 
research workers in the California De- 
partment of Industrial Relations. 


FfRorct at Newe and Phatn Cambinatinne 


Pre-test 

Each of 122 subjects received an in- 
dividual booklet in which he was asked 
to rate the four sources and the four 
concepts on the eight semantic differ- 
ential scales. This was called the pre- 
test. Subjects were given written instruc- 
tions and an example of the use of the 
semantic differential. They were told 
the purpose of the study was to “try to 
find out how people feel about certain 
personalities and ideas in the news to- 
day by using a new method of measur- 
ing feelings.” 

Post-test 

One week later the same subjects re- 
ceived a post-test booklet which was 
identical with the pre-test except that, 
on the page immediately prior to the 
rating scales for a source and concept, 
the subject was exposed to a simulated 
news communication in which the 
source made some assertion regarding 
the concept. This communication ap- 
peared in one of the following three 
forms: 1) a headline and lead paragraph 
of a news story, 2) a newsphoto with 
overline and underlines or 3) an identi- 
fied newsphoto without captions. 

Two versions of the “linking com- 
munication” were written for each 
source-concept pair previously selected 
for this study—a positive version in 
which the source made a favorable as- 
sertion about the concept, and a nega- 
tive version in which the source made 
an unfavorable assertion about the con- 
cept. 
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For the source-concept pair consist- 
ing of “Nehru” and “Government Reg- 
ulation of Reading Matter,” for exam- 
ple, the two versions were as follows: 


NEHRU INDORSES CONTROL 
OF READING 

India’s Jawaharlal Nehru, at an im- 
promptu press conference this morning, 
said he indorses a policy where the gov- 
ernment regulates reading matter in- 
tended for the public. He stated that 
such a policy is necessary to prevent the 
use of subversive propaganda to incite 
the people against their government. 

NEHRU OPPOSES CONTROL 
OF READING 

India’s Jawaharlal Nehru, at an im- 
promptu press conference this morning, 
said he opposes a policy where the gov- 
ernment regulates reading matter in- 
tended for the public. He stated that 
such a policy is an infringement on the 
people’s right to know all the facts about 
their country’s government. 

Each of the headlines and stories was 
written in accordance with newspaper 
practice and set in regular newspaper 
type. 

The pictures of the sources were also 
regular newsphotos which were selected 
from the files of several newspapers. To 
avoid, as far as possible, any difference 
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due to perceived emotional state of the 
source, an effort was made to obtain 
photos which showed the men in a smil- 
ing pose. So they would have the same 
size impact, a two-column engraving 
was made from each picture. 

Test types 

Five different “types” of the post-test 
booklet were now made up in such a 
way that each booklet type presented 
the four source-concept pairs under a 
different combination of the variables. 
This balanced design may be clearer 
from the graphic presentation shown in 
Table 2. 

Before administering the post-test, all 
the tests were arranged in consecutive 
order by types, i.e., I, II, III, IV, V, I, 
II, etc. Thus, when the tests were hand- 
ed out in the same order, the various 
groups tested were equally distributed 
among the five test types. 

Results 

Since the ultimate concern of this 
study was changes in attitude, rather 
than attitude itself, the aspect of the se- 
mantic differential measures which was 
particularly examined, evaluated, and 
tested for significance was the differ- 























TABLE 2 

Balanced Design for Making Up Five Different Post-Test Types* 
Source: Picture with Caption News Lead with Head 
Concept Positive Negative Positive Negative _ 
Pair Assertion Assertion Assertion Assertion 
Earl Warren: 
Teacher Exchange ........ . = ™ id ¥ 
Jawaharlal Nehru: 
Reading Regulation ....... = . ” - all 
V. M. Molotov: 
Relief to Hungary......... - " ’ bd " 
Mao Tse-tung: IV Vv Il I ll 


Race Segregation ......... 


*Roman numerals indicate that the test type of that number includes a communication stimulus 


presented under the conditions stated in margins. 
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ence scores of the various “test-type 
groups” from pre-test to post-test. For 
example, all the subjects who had re- 
ceived a type III booklet in the post- 
test were considered as the “test-type 
Ill group” and their change scores were 
analyzed separately from those of sub- 
jects who had received the type I, II, IV 
or V booklets. 

A rather high degree of congruity al- 
ready exists when a positive assertion 
associates two similarly-evaluated objects 
of judgment (i.e., where the mean se- 
mantic differential scores for the two 
objects are either both positive or both 
negative and close together) or where a 
negative assertion associates two oppos- 
itely-evaluated objects of judgment (i.e., 
where the mean semantic differential 
score is about as positive for one object 
as it is negative for the other). Accord- 
ingly, one should not expect to find 
many significant differences between 
pre-test and post-test mean ratings un- 
der these conditions. 

In this study there were eight such 
situations. For each of these there were 
two objects rated on eight scales, mak- 
ing a total of 128 scales. (This includes 
the non-evaluative scales, as was ex- 
plained in Footnote 3.) 

Since the differences between the pre- 
test and post-test scores are actually 
based on two ratings by the same sub- 
jects, the significance of the changes for 
any scale may be tested by the Wil- 
coxon paired replicates test. Tested by 
this method, only two of the 128 scales 
mentioned above yielded differences ex- 
ceeding the .05 level of significance. 

It remains to look at the results ob- 
tained under those conditions of incon- 
gruity where one would expect more at- 
titude change, namely: 


5 Frank Wilcoxon, Some Rapid Approximate 
Statistical Procedures (New York: American Cy- 
anamid Company, 1949), p. 5. 
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1) In cases where a positive assertion 
associates two oppositely-evaluated ob- 
jects of judgment: 

NEHRU INDORSES GOVERNMENT 

REGULATION OF READING MATTER 


Mo_ortov LaupDs RED Cross 
RELIEF TO HUNGARY 
2) In cases where a negative assertion 
associates two similarly-evaluated ob- 
jects of judgment: 
WARREN AGAINST WORLD-WIDE 
EXCHANGE OF TEACHERS 


MAo FLays RACIAL SEGREGATION 
IN THE SCHOOLS 

Predictions of attitude change were 
made on the basis of the pre-test, using 
the prediction fromulas given by Os- 
good and Tannenbaum.* After the post- 
test scores were obtained, these were 
compared with the pre-test scores and 
the differences were computed. 

When all the pre-test and post-test 
score were subjected to the Wilcoxon 
paired replicates test, 35 of the scales 
showed changes significant beyond the 
OS level. Except for four changes in 
the “active-passive” scale, these changes 
were all in evaluative judgments. The 31 
significant shifts in evaluative judgments 
represent 48% of the 64 scales involved 
in this factor. 

It should be noted, however, that in 
the 32 cases where the subjects had 
been exposed to a newsphoto with cap- 
tions before making their post-test rat- 
ings, 23 of the scales (72%) showed 
significant changes; whereas, in the 32 
cases where the subjects had been ex- 
posed to the printed matter without a 
newsphoto, only eight scales (25%) 
showed significant changes. Tested by 
Chi-square, this difference is significant 
at the .001 level. In other words, if the 
verbal and nonverbal communication 
were actually no more effective in 


* Loc. cit. 
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changing attitudes than the communica- 
tion which was verbal only, a difference 
as large as that found in this study 
could be expected to occur by chance 
alone less than once in a thousand 
times. 

Taken as a whole, therefore, the re- 
sults from this experiment point to the 
fact that for these particular subjects, at 
least, photographs with words were 
more effective than words alone in 
changing evaluative judgments toward 
both the source and the concept about 
which the source made an assertion. 

For the potency and activity factors, 
however, there was no significant dif- 
ference in the changes of judgment pro- 
duced by the two methods of news pre- 
sentation. 

Example Test Results 

Perhaps the reader will more readily 
comprehend the methodology which led 
to the above general findings if he can 
see the results of a specific source-con- 
cept pair. For example, immediately be- 
fore making post-test ratings of “Neh- 
ru” (who had a mean positive evalua- 
tion in the pre-test) and “Government 
Regulation of Reading Matter” (which 
had a mean negative evaluation in the 
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pre-test), some subjects were exposed 
to a news story and other subjects to a 
newsphoto with captions—simulated, of 
course—in which Nehru made the fa- 
vorable assertion (as shown above) 
about regulation of reading matter. 


Here the principle of congruity 
would predict that in the post-test rat- 
ings “Nehru” would tend to be less fa- 
vorably evaluated and “Regulation of 
Reading Matter” would be more favor- 
ably evaluated. That this was the case in 
the present experiment may be seen by 
inspection of the mean ratings in Table 
3, or in Figures 1 and 2 which show 
profiles of these same ratings. It is ob- 
vious that the shifts in evaluation are 
all in the predicted directions for both 
the news story (verbal-only) and news- 
photo with captions (verbal-nonverbal) 
test stimuli. It is also seen that for 
“Nehru” the shifts for the verbal-non- 
verbal stimulus were slightly more pro- 
nounced on all evaluative scales than 
those for the verbal-only stimulus, al- 
though the results in this respect are 
rather inconclusive for “Regulation of 
Reading Matter”—as they are for both 
source and concept on the non-evalua- 
tive scales. 


TABLE 3 


Mean Scale Ratings for Nehru and Government Control of Reading Matter— 
Pre-Test (Upper Values); Post-Test (Middle Values); and Differences 





Good Wise 


Fair Kind 





Strong Hard Active Rash 

Nehru indorses ........... 2.36 2.56 3.20 2.88 2.32 3.68 2.12 5.20 
2.72 240 356 308 212 324 2.12 464 

-36 -.24 -.36 -.20 .20 44 .00 56 

Government Regulation of 6.16 6.20 5.76 5.08 4.24 3.48 3.96 3.08 
Reading Matter (news 5.92 540 5.68 4.68 3.40 3.20 3.20 3.04 
MSTY) ccccccccccccseses .24 80 .08 40 94 .28 .76 04 
Nehru indorses ........... 2.25 2.58 2.88 2.92 2.25 3.83 2.96 4.79 
2.92 3.00 3.33 3.38 2.42 3.50 2.75 4.79 

-67 -42 -45 -46 -.17 33 21 .00 

Government Regulation of 6.63 642 638 542 462 3.50 3.58 2.46 
Reading Matter (news 6.38 6.13 604 492 4.04 2.96 3.42 3.04 
and photo) ............ .25 .29 34 50 58 54 16 = -.58 
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Profiles of Mean Ratings for "Nehru" and "Government Regulation of Reading 
Matter" on Pre-Test and Post-Test, Showing Changes when Test Stimulus 
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Similar tables and profile graphs were 
made for the other source-concept pairs 
tests in this study. 

TESTS WITH NONVERBAL MATERIAL 

According to the second hypothesis 
for this study, attitude change may re- 
sult when two persons are shown to- 
gether in a picture without any explicit 
assertion being made connecting the 
two. 

Methodology 

The procedure of testing was identical 
with that described in the previous sec- 
tion, using the same instructions and 
semantic differential scales for the pre- 
test and post-test. However, in these ex- 
periments the communication stimulus 
that subjects were exposed to just before 
taking the post-test was a newsphoto 
picturing the two persons greeting each 
other in an apparently friendly manner 
or engaged in some other act implying 
acceptance of each other. 

The pictures fulfilling these require- 
ments were selected from current news- 
paper photo files. They were news shots 
of two persons reacting toward each 
other, rather than merely looking at the 
camera. This, it was felt, would make 
subjects more cognizant of the inter- 
personal relations in the picture. 
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Since pressure toward congruity re- 
quires an incongruously-perceived situ- 
ation, it was necessary that a picture 
show two oppositely-evaluated persons 
associated by a positively-perceived as- 
sertion, or vice versa.” 

Subjects 

A total of 70 students in four groups 
participated in these experiments. One 
group was from the University of Cali- 
fornia and three groups were from Stan- 
ford University. The objects of judg- 
ment for these experiments were inter- 
spersed among a number of others with 
verbal stimuli, so the nature of the ex- 
periment would not be anticipated by 
the subjects. The post-test was given one 
week following administration of the 
pre-test. 


Results 

Four different stimulus pictures and 
two somewhat different experimental 
methods were used to test this hypothe- 
sis; however, the basic methodology and 
the general results may be indicated 
without describing all the tests. In the 
pre-test, subjects were shown the names 


It is extremely difficult to find legitimate 
newsphotos of similarly-evaluated persons associ- 
ated in a negative way, although it would be 
interesting to test this incongruous condition also. 


TABLE 4 
Mean Ratings for Objects of Judgment in First Study with Nonverbal Material 





Evaluation 


Potency Activity 





Wise 


Fair 


Kind Strong Hard Active Rash 





DwicHT D. EISENHOWER 
Pre-test 
Post-test 


2.81 
2.91 
-.10 
Significance* 
KING SAUD 
Pre-test 


1.92 
2.29 
-.37 


166 3.12 4.00 3.53 5.88 


1.97 3.31 4.12 3.06 5.47 
-31 -19 -.12 47 41 


025 .05 05 02 


3.75 
3.31 
.44 
05 


469 4.84 3.22 3.66 3.31 : 
3.94 444 3.28 3.28 3.00 5.07 
-75 40 -.06 38 31 -.63 


005 401 0S 


4.44 
Post-test 


Significance* 


*Where no significance value is given, the difference does not reach the .05 probability level. 
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FIGURE 3 
Profiles of Mean Ratings for "Eisenhower" and "Saud" on Pre-Test and Post-Test, 
Showing Changes Due to Test Stimulus 
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(in some cases the pictures) of a num- 
ber of persons prominent in the news at 
the time, such as President Eisenhower, 
King Saud, Dag Hammarskjold, Rich- 
ard Nixon, etc., and were asked to rate 
them on the semantic differential scales. 
Then, prior to making their post-test 
ratings of President Eisenhower and 
King Saud, for example, the subjects 
were exposed to an unposed newsphoto 
showing the two men greeting each 
other with a handshake and broad 
smiles. Each man’s name appeared un- 
der the picture in small type to serve as 
a label for positive identification; other 
than that there was no verbal material 
of any kind. 

Since pre-test results had shown a 
predominantly positive attitude toward 
Eisenhower and a somewhat negative 
attitude toward Saud, the hypothesis 
would hold that if the two men were 
perceived in an act of favorable accept- 
ance of each other, Eisenhower would 


bad 


b foolish 


» unfair 


, cruel 
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tend to be rated as less “good,” etc., 
and Saud would tend to become more 
“good,” etc., when they were rerated in 
the post-test. 

That considerable shifts in attitude 
toward both Eisenhower and Saud took 
place in the predicted direction is shown 
by the mean pre-test and post-test rat- 
ings in Table 4. This table also shows 
the significance of these shifts when test- 
ed by Wilcoxon’s paired replicates test. 
Figure 3 shows these same data in 
graphic form. 

If one considers the evaluative di- 
mension only, it is seen that on every 
scale the “attitude” toward both Eisen- 
hower and Saud shifted in the direction 
predicted. By binomial test, the proba- 
bility of this happening by chance alone 
if there were no pressure toward con- 
gruity is .004. 

These results are indicative of all the 
experiments with nonverbal material. 
Fifty percent of the evaluative-scale 
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scores showed predicted changes from 
pre-test to post-test which were statistic- 
ally significant beyond the .05 level of 
probability. 

RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY 

The problem of checking the validity 
and reliability is a fundamental prereq- 
uisite to the use of any measuring in- 
strument. 

Estimated reliability—based on a test- 
retest correlation with a week’s interval 
between tests—was .83 for the evalua- 
tive judgments, indicating a fairly high 
attitudinal consistency. (The estimated 
reliability for the potency judgments was 
-74; for the activity judgments, .71.) 

Each subject indicated in the pre-test 
whether he considered himself to be a 
Republican or a Democrat; thus there 
was an independent criterion of his po- 
litical attitudes. A division was made on 
the basis of stated party preference, and 
significant differences (beyond the .05 
level) were found between the two 
groups when they were asked to rate 
several persons prominent in national 
politics on the semantic differential 
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scales previously described. This offered 
presumptive evidence that the scales 
used in this study were really measuring 
respondents’ attitudes toward the objects 
of judgment. 
CHANGES BY MEN AND WOMEN 

A separate analysis was made to see 
whether a comparison of the pre-test 
and post-test ratings showed more 
changes for women than for men.® 

Male subjects had an average of 29.4 
changes per man; whereas female sub- 
jects had an average of 29.0 changes per 
woman. Analyzed test by test, the larg- 
est difference between men and women 
subjects was 2.8 changes and the small- 
est was 0.2 changes. None of these dif- 
ferences is significant. These experi- 
ments, therefore, offer no evidence to 
indicate that the men and women sub- 
jects differed in susceptibility to attitude- 
changing pressures resulting from ex- 
posure to incongruent communications. 

8 One investigator found that changes of atti- 
tude in women subjects occurred in greater num- 
bers than occurred in the case of men subjects. 
See Franklin H. Knower, “Experimental Studies 


of Changes in Attitudes,” Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, 6:315-47 (1935). 





“Briefly put, editorial independence to a large extent went down the 
drain at the house of Crowell long before the final collapse of the maga- 
zines two years ago. During the last 10 years of their existence, as financial 
troubles deepened, the editors were given less and less freedom of action. 
Someone from the business office was always looking over their shoulders. 
Things often were done editorially solely to attract advertising—always a 
vain procedure and in the end usually a fatal mistake. 

“During the 15 years from the day I became editor of the Post until the 
death of Collier’s, that once great magazine had six editors-in-chief. I knew 
all of them except the last one. There were at least two of them who were 
able men and who probably could have made a go of it if they had been 
given the right to do their best, without interference from the top. They 
weren't. The business office ruled, and change after change was made in 
policy and personnel—too often for business reasons alone. It didn’t work. 

“I am fully aware that it is bad taste to speak critically about the dear 
departed, but in this case I don’t apologize. It is one of the tragic stories of 
publishing, and it should be known. The cornerstone of editorial indepen- 
dence is just as important as it has always been.”—BeENn Hisss, editor, 
Saturday Evening Post, at University of Kansas School of Journalism. 








or writing as a career. 





High School Students' Attitudes 
Toward Journalism as a Career 


BY SAMUEL LUBELL* 


High school student delegates to a press conference at Columbia 
University rate journalism interesting and useful as a career, but 
rank it low in prestige, pay and conduciveness to a good family 
life. Only 29% say they intend to enter some form of journalism 





@ EACH YEAR COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
plays host to students from various parts 
of the country who are working on their 
high school publications. 

In 1958, the Graduate School of 
Journalism took the opportunity pro- 
vided by this annual meeting of the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association to 
conduct a trial-run survey of the careers 
these high school boys and girls intend 
to follow. In particular we were trying 
to learn why some were inclined to go 
into journalism and others were not. 

The survey was made with the coop- 
eration of Dr. Joseph Murphy, director 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation and was financed in part by a 
grant from the Poynter Fund of St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 

Questionnaires were circulated to 
1,089 of the high school delegates at- 
tending the meetings. To supplement the 
information gained from these question- 
naires, about 150 of the visiting high 
school youths were interviewed by grad- 
uate journalism students, working under 
the direction of the author. 

The survey showed: 


*The author is director of the Opinion Report- 
ing Workshop at the Columbia University Gradu- 
ate School of Journalism, and a noted public 
opinion researcher. 
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1) When this group of students work- 
ing on scholastic publications was asked 
“Are you thinking of making your ca- 
reer in some form of journalism or 
writing?” they answered: Yes—29%; 
No—61%; Don’t Know—10%. The 
percentages among boys and among 
girls did not differ significantly. 

2) The overwhelming majority of 
those interviewed regard journalism as 
a low-paying profession, lacking in 
prestige and not conducive to good fam- 
ily life. 

3) Those students who hope to go 
into journalism do so despite these 
drawbacks and because they feel it is 
stimulating and even “exciting” work 
and useful to society. 

4) Journalism is also generally con- 
ceived as a “hard” calling to get into 
and as a highly competitive profession 
to succeed in. 

5) Those not planning on going into 
journalism named a broad range of al- 
ternative careers. Among boys, “science” 
or medicine (17%) and engineering 
(15%) received the highest number of 
voluntary mentions. Among girls, teach- 
ing (18%) was most popular. 

6) In rating different professions, the 
students reveal sharp conflicts between 
how useful a career is considered and 
the rewards, both financial and in pres- 
tige, that society accords it. The practice 
of law, for example, is voted highest in 
material rewards, but sixth among nine 
professions in “usefulness to society.” 
Journalism, however, is far down the 
list on both counts. 
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TABLE | 
Journalism as a Profession as Seen by High School Students 





Students going into it 


% High % Med. 


Students not going into it 


% Low % High % Med. % Low 





6.1 
18.2 
88.4 
82.9 
87.9 


Family Life 
Financial Rewards 


60.6 
53.3 


8 32.6 
6 

= 26.7 

2 

9 


43.0 
64.0 
61.8 
73.1 


6.8 
3.7 
9.3 
14.5 
17.5 


23.7 
9.4 





Since those interviewed were all cur- 
rently active in extra-curricular publica- 
tions, their views should not be regarded 
as representative of all high school stud- 
ents. The student delegates to the Schol- 
astic Press Association meetings include 
not only the editors of secondary school 
publications, but also business and cir- 
culation managers. Thus, it is striking 
that so large a proportion of this publi- 
cations-minded group has eliminated 
any form of journalism from their ca- 
reer thinking. 

THE BIG DIVIDER 

The questionnaires asked each high 
school student to rate journalism and 
eight other professions as “high,” “low” 
or “medium” in five different character- 
istics. The replies then were divided into 
two broad groupings—those of students 
who wanted to make a career of some 
form of journalism and those who said 
they did not. 

As is shown in Table 1, both groups 
of students tend to scale journalism as 
“high” or “low” in the same things. 
There are, however, significant differenc- 
es of degree. A higher proportion of 
students who shun journalism as a ca- 
reer rate it “low” in financial rewards 
and family life. But the really sharp di- 
vider between the two groups of students 
is how interesting they think journalism 
is and how useful they believe it to be. 

Among the minority of students who 
hope to go into journalism 9 out of 10 


rate it “high” in interest compared to 
6 out of 10 among those who have de- 
cided against journalism as a career. 
Eight out of 10 students who hope to 
go into journalism rate it “high” in 
usefulness to society as against only 5 
out of 10 among the majority who do 
not intend to carry on with journalism. 

And yet, hardly 1 out of 10 of the 
same students, who see journalism as so 
“interesting” and “useful,” scores it high 
in prestige and family life; while only 
1 in 20 sees it as lucrative. 


“T Like TO WRITE” 


“I like to write” is by far the most 
common reason given by those who 
want to go into journalism. 

“I know the pay is not the best,” ob- 
served one New Jersey girl, “but writing 
is the most rewarding thing there is. It’s 
a way of reaching people.” 

Other typical comments ran: 


Doctors and lawyers make five times 
as much as journalists, but money isn’t 
everything. 

The pay isn’t very much but I like to 
work with ideas and people. 

I wouldn’t be going into the field for 
money. It’s just something I want to do. 

I like to write about and interpret the 
feelings of others. It would give me the 
feeling of being something other than my- 
self, of doing something more impor- 
tant than I might otherwise be doing. 


A Virginia girl, a high school senior, 
felt journalism offers “a good chance 
to impress what personality I have on 
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the world. Of course, I won’t be able to 
write too much, but I may get some op- 
portunity.” 

Among those who have decided 
against a career in journalism, the rea- 
sons ranged from “engineering interests 
me more” and “newspapers are too sen- 
sational” to “I wouldn’t like to work 
under deadline pressures” or “there’s too 
much hustle and bustle in it.” 

Another strong drawback in the 
minds of many students is a feeling that 
journalism is a highly competitive call- 
ing, difficult to get into and difficult to 
advance in easily. 

TALENT OR OPPORTUNITY 

Significantly, in this regard, the re- 
marks of some students indicate that 
they think journalism a “hard” profes- 
sion to get into not because of a lack of 
opportunity but because they feel it re- 
quires special skills which they may not 
possess. 

“You have to have talent,” observed 
one student. “You can’t go high in the 
field unless you are exceptionally able.” 

Another youth remarked, “first you 
have to get a job as a copy boy—if 
you’re lucky—and it’s a long time be- 
fore you get a promotion. It’s a hard 
grind.” 

One 17-year-old Bronx youth ex- 
plained that he preferred to teach print- 
ing because “it’s easy” and “you don’t 
have all the tensions produced by dead- 
lines.” 
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Again a 16-year-old Long Island boy 
thought, “A person has to be very good 
to get into journalism. You can’t just 
want to go into it.” 

Surprisingly little difference shows up 
between the sexes on this point. While 
80% of the girl students described jour- 
nalism as “hard” to get into, 76% of the 
boys felt the same way. 

To probe more deeply into this ques- 
tion, all the girls were asked whether 
they thought it “particularly harder” for 
a woman to get into the field. Roughly 
three out of five said it was. Although 
the feeling that journalism is a “man’s 
profession” still runs strong, it is worth 
noting that 40% of the girl students do 
not think women suffer any special 
handicap in entering journalism. 


In part this may reflect the expand- 
ing opportunities for women in journal- 
ism. It may also reflect a growing ten- 
dency of high school newspapers to be 
staffed by girls rather than boys. Of the 
students taking part in this survey only 
one-fourth were boys while three-fourths 
were girls. 

The girl students—as can be seen in 
Table 2—also tend to think more highly 
of journalism as a profession than do 
the boys. 


Asked which professions were most 
difficult for women to enter, the girl 
students listed doctor, lawyer, engineer 
and public official, in that order. Curi- 


TABLE 2 
Male and Female Student Ratings of Journalism 





Male Students 


% High % Med. 


% Low 


Female Students 


% High % Med. % Low 





Interest 29 
Usefulness 36 
Prestige 58 
Family Life 62 
Financial Rewards. 72 


10 76 20 2 

6 61 36 2 
12 30 63 6 
16 24 60 15 
20 9 74 16 
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TABLE 3 


Ratings of Various Professions 
(Percent of Students Interviewed Rating Professions High) 





Financial 


Interest Rewards 


Family Life % 


Usefulness 


Prestige to Society 





Public Official 18 
Journalist ... 8 
Minister 3 
Teacher 


Public Official 20 


65 
54 Teacher 
45 7 Minister 
-. 0 Engineer .... 
37 gineer .... 42 Journalist 
34 Public Official 41 Lawyer 
26 Journalist Public Official 42 
23 Businessman . Banker 2 


Teacher Businessman 





ously, these same “difficult to enter” 
callings of doctor, lawyer and engineer 
turn out to be the professions that the 
largest number of girl students would 
choose for their husbands. 

Of the girls who are thinking of going 
into journalism, 12% said they would 
like their husbands to be journalists. 
Among the girls who did not intend to 
follow journalism as a career, only 1% 
would like their husbands to be journal- 
ists. 

Teaching, nursing and _ secretarial 
work were listed by the girls as the ca- 
reers easiest for women to get into. 

All 1,089 students were also asked to 
rate eight other careers—those of doc- 
tor, lawyer, engineer, teacher, minister, 
public official, businessman and banker. 

A STUDY IN VALUES 

The responses of the students point to 
some revealing contradictions in the val- 
ues of our society as these youths see 
them. 

As is shown in Table 3, doctors are 
rated at the very top in “usefulness to 
society,” with teachers and ministers 
second and third. But teachers are put 
at the very bottom of the scale in both 
financial reward and prestige, while min- 
isters score second from the bottom in 
material gains, though high in prestige. 

Banking, business and public office 


are the three careers rated as both least 
interesting and least useful. In large 
part this seems to reflect the personal 
motivations of the students. Only 
4.2% of the male students pick any of 
these three professions as careers to 
follow. Among the girls 15% would like 
their husbands to have any one of these 
three professions. 

The students believe that at least three 
careers—law, medicine, and engineering 
—are more likely to yield high financi- 
al rewards than being a banker or busi- 
ness man. 

Medicine clearly emerges as the most 
prized of the nine professions. The one 
big drawback the students see in being 
a doctor is that it does not make for 
good family life. 

It is only as “interesting work” that 
journalism really ranks high, being sec- 
ond in this respect to doctors. Journal- 
ism places seventh among these nine 
professions in financial reward and pres- 
tige; fifth in usefulness to society and 
eighth in family life, being only a shade 
above public officials in this respect. 

The interviews with many of the stu- 
dents suggest that the personality of the 
students and their varying interests make 
considerable difference between whether 
one wants to go into journalism or not. 
Asked “What two subjects in high 
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school interest you most?”, the male 
students planning on journalism as a 
career come up with English and his- 
tory. Among the male students who are 
not going into journalism, mathematics 
and science are the two most popular 
subjects. (This difference does not show 
up between female students who want to 
go into journalism and those who do 
not, largely because so many of the girls 
look to teaching as the career they in- 
tend to follow.) 
BRANCHES OF JOURNALISM 

Of those going into journalism about 
a fourth prefer newspaper work, another 
17% choose magazines, while radio and 
television attracts 15%. Girl students 
seem less attracted to radio and tele- 
vision than do boy students. (Table 4) 

The whole survey was designed pri- 
marily as an exploratory probing into 
the considerations that shape the choice 
of careers by young people and to serve 
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TABLE 4 


Branch of Journalism Preferred 





Girls 


Newspaper Work 25.1% 29.3% 
Free-lance Writing 19.0 21.9 
Magazine 17.5 19.0 
Radio or Television 14.5 6.7 
Publicity and 

Public Relations 9.9 
Advertising 


Total 


28.3% 

21.1 

18.6 
8.6 


Boys 





8.2 
7.8 
7.4 





as a basis for more definitive future in- 
quiries. 

The more than a thousand students 
surveyed came from 18 states, though 
numerically nearly two-thirds came 
from New York City and its immediate 
suburbs. There do not appear to be ap- 
preciable differences, however, in the 
views held by those from the New York 
area and those from elsewhere. 





“To become more effective in the competition for people’s leisure time, 
newspaper people must know more about their own consumers. I like the 
term ‘editorial market research.’ It implies research into the editor’s prob- 
lems rather than into the arts and crafts that combine to produce a news- 
paper... 

“The worst mistake we could make with research would be to try to dis- 


cover formulae for editing newspapers. . . . But, I do suggest that the 
more journalists know about their readers and the way they use their mass 
communications, and what they need and want, the better job the news- 
papers will do. 

“Research, to use the military term, is a staff function. It is of the same 
order as accounting. Research can no more tell an editor how to edit than 
accounting can tell a business manager how to operate the business or sell 
advertising. Research and accounting each have their own disciplines, some- 
times tedious, and sometimes irritating to those on the line. But, the disci- 
plines are necessary if the officers in the line are going to have honest and 
accurate information on which to base decisions. . . . 

“Much of what we have called research in the newspaper industry has 
really been sales engineering, which is a vital function in itself. In recent 
years, advertising market research has become more sophisticated and better 
disciplined. But it is quite a different thing from editorial market research.” 
—Cnuar es E. Scripps, chairman of the board of E. W. Scripps Co., at 
1959 University of Wisconsin Journalism Institutes. 











The Boston Gazette: 
A Community Newspaper 


BY MAURICE R. CULLEN JR.* 


The Boston Gazette is famed for its role as the center of Colonial 
resistance to British rule. But what was the run of its content 
apart from the big news? The author summarizes the news 
stories, the letters-to-the-editor, the humor and the advertisements 
which made the Gazette a hometown paper. 





> BY THE TIME BOSTON TORIES BEGAN 
calling it The Weekly Dung Barge, the 
fiery anti-British journal published by 
Ben Edes and partner John Gill had 
reached an all-time Colonial circulation 
high of 2,000 paying readers. It had 
been a burr under the British saddle for 
15 long and troubled years immediately 
prior to the outbreak of the American 
Revolution. Its salvo-like propaganda, 
aimed at jarring the complacency of 
British rule in North America, was 
sighted and fired by the “Grand Incen- 
diary,” Sam Adams, with other radicals 
on hand to ram the powder home. 

Such developments prompted Isaiah 
Thomas to write in retrospect, “No 
publisher of a newspaper felt a greater 
interest in the establishment of the in- 
dependence of the United States than 
Benjamin Edes; and no newspaper was 
more instrumental in bringing forward 
this important event than the Boston 
Gazette.”* 

Much has been said and written down 
about the activities of Boston radicals, 
the Adamses, James Otis, John Han- 


*The author is assistant professor of journalism 
at the University of South Carolina. His article 
is based on his M.S. thesis written at Boston 
University, The Boston Gazette, Sam Adams and 
the Resistance. 


cock and the others, with respect to 
their roles as propagandists. Much has 
been written and said of the Gazette’s 
zealous attempts to send British au- 
thority reeling back on its heels during 
the years of resistance before the war 
broke out. But, placing the successes of 
the Gazette’s propaganda and propa- 
gandists in proper perspective, one still 
might ask how the Gazette shaped up 
as a newspaper. 

It was more than a tub to be thumped 
by radicals. It was, first and foremost, a 
community newspaper—had been for 
many years—and as such, it served its 
readers well. 

Colonials who led the resistance, as 
well as those who cared little for the 
complex business of politics and politi- 
cal theory, read the Gazette for the 
news it carried over and above its pol- 
icy of undermining the hold of Britain 
in America. The top news—resistance— 
received top play. But other news was 
featured prominently as well. 

The Boston Gazette was a tabloid- 
size journal, usually running four pages 
per issue, three columns per page. Gen- 


1Isaiah Thomas, The History of Printing in 
America (Albany, N.Y.: John Munsell, Printer, 
1874), p. 139. 
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eral news coverage dealt with many 
things, the French and Indian War 
among them. Listings of battle casual- 
ties were featured regularly as were 
lists of naval and merchant vessels and 
their personnel which had been lost at 
sea. Reports on tides, weather and tem- 
perature, the arrival and sailing of 
ships, descriptions of cargo, publication 
of lottery news, obituaries and other 
items of interest to general readership 
were published in every issue. 

Then, as today, average readers read 
what affected them most, and even as 
radical leaders pushed British-Colonial 
relations to the breaking point, men 
maintained concern for other things. 

The Gazette’s datelines read from all 
parts of America and from the principal 
cities of Europe as well. Published as 
“bulletins,” many stories were actually 
letters mailed to editors or to subscrib- 
ers. Many stories were clipped from 
other newspapers. Datelines were used, 
as they are today, at the beginning of 
each story with the name of the city 
and the date of the writing set off in 
type distinct from the body faces:? 

From the New York Gazette: Dec. 24: 
Whoever is acquainted with the true 
end of government in general and the 
essential principles of a free govern- 
ment, must grant, that when a subject 
of the latter is charged with a crime 
against the state, or an offense against 
an individual member of it, the laws of 
justice forbid that any undue measures 
should be practiced, before his trial, to 
prejudice the public, or the judged, 
against the person accused. 

The article went on to point out that 
Hugh Gaine’s New York Mercury had 
violated reportorial ethics by publishing 
a biased story about a defendant sched- 
uled to be tried in court. 


> THE GAZETTE DID NOT SHUN THE 
more sensational approach to news re- 


2The Boston Gazette, Jan. 7, 1771. 
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porting. Stories of crime and violence 
were often written in bloody and horri- 
fying detail. Colonists lived close to 
their untamed territories. They had 
been conditioned to think and to act as 
the raw grip of the frontier dictated. 
The following is an example of this 
matter-of-fact type of reporting. While 
on the front page of this particular is- 
sue, Sam Adams railed over the Boston 
Massacre, this piece found its way to a 
prominent place on an inside page: * 

Annapolis, Maryland: Dec. 6: About 
ten days ago, a horrid murder was com- 
mitted about five miles this side of Pata- 
pico-Ferry; a person who came from 
the back parts of Virginia with horses 
for sale, having indiscreetly mentioned 
at a public house that he had sold all 
his horses and had then the money by 
him . . . had that afternoon his throat 
cut and about 160 1. in paper money 
and gold taken from him. The person 
suspected of having committed the (act) 
is now in gaol in Baltimore Town, and 
on him was found a large sum of 
money; as also some of the wearing 
apparel of the deceased. 

The threat of Indian attack was a 
very real one in the Colonies, even 
among city dwellers who lived in com- 
parative safety. The homogeneity of 
any one of the Colonies extended to its 
farthest limits. All peoples had a strong 
feeling for other peoples. Therefore, the 
more literate among them searched the 
pages of their newspapers to find news 
of Indian activities along the frontier. 
Indian fighting was common. Unlike 
the usual wartime enemies the colonists 
had to face, the Indians, they felt, were 
barbarians possessing little or nothing of 
the white man’s understanding of honor. 
They just could not be trusted. They 
might, at any moment and without 
warning, swoop down on a God-fearing 
settlement and after engaging in con- 
siderable slaughter, make off with prized 


’ Ibid. (supplement). 
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possessions including the hair of the 
citizens. 

In a story sent to the Gazette from 
New York, an account of Indian ac- 
tion made for interesting reading. It 
was dated Dec. 31, 1764:* 

A letter from Detroit, dated the 12th 
ult. says “Yesterday some of the Indians 
belonging to this place, who had been 
out on a scout against the Shawanese, 
returned with the scalp of one of (the 
Shawanese) chief's wives: They were 
extremely well received here by Col. 
Campbell, who made them. several pres- 
ents, with which they seemed well con- 
tented.” 

Another issue of the Gazette, still 
probing affairs along the frontier, re- 
ported on the army engaged in Indian 
fighting in the Northwest: 

We are informed, that by the strange 
conduct of some, Sir William Johnson 
will have infinite work to do with the 
Indians—The distressed, strapling army 
are now crawling homeward—Many left 
their carcasses in the woods, and along 
the Lake Side, a prey to the wolves and 
other vermin, through mere fatigue and 
want. .... (Other soldiers) are detained 
carrying some sick (friendly) Indians 
on their backs through the woods. 

V> COLONIAL JOURNALS PLACED GREAT 
store in their letters-to-the-editor. As in 
modern times, the letters columns were 
reserved for reader comment or com- 
plaint on morals, manners and news of 
the day. Many straight news items were 
passed along via letters penned by read- 
ers. Even private feuds were aired in 
such manner. One hotly inspired series 
alternately upheld and besmirched the 
reputation of a certain Boston lady, ac- 
cording to stands taken by two Boston 
gentlemen.® 

Even in those times, people com- 
plained. They wrote their letters as we 
do today, sometimes cloaking identities 
in the wrap of pseudonym, often baldly 

* Ibid., Jan. 14, 1765. 


5 Ibid., Jan. 7, 1765. 
*Ibid., Jan. 31, 1774. 
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supporting the truth of what they wrote 
by affixing their own names to it. Exist- 
ing customs, good and bad, were aired 
over and over again:* 


Messieurs Printers, 

Though it is unusual for our sex to 
appear in print, yet I doubt not I shall 
be excused seeing it is in behalf of econ- 
omy, the reigning theme of the Times. 
. .. Although there be many things that 
occur to my mind. . ., I shall at this 
time only enter my humble proposal, 
that the long-complained of custom of 
giving fees to the nurses of lying in 
women should be laid aside, as being a 
needless expense; for it is now got to 
such an height that many prudent ladies 
will not visit their lying in friends, be- 
cause they are sure to be followed and 
cringed to by the nurse, till she has 
sponged a fee, and if it is not quite 
large as she expected, the visitor is sure 
to be made an object of ridicule. .. . 
And I doubt not, by what I can learn, 
that this practice will very shortly be as 
wholly laid aside as hoods and scarfs at 
funerals. 

REBECKAH HOUSEWIFE 

As is evidenced in the above letter, 
Colonial reporting oftentimes reflected 
colorful notes in the ways and manners 
of the period. It indicates that while 
political restrictions and regulations ir- 
ritated them, while a War of Inde- 
pendence marched down upon them, 
other things bothered them almost as 
much. Indeed, other things bothered 
some even more:® 

New York, Dec. 31: A gentleman in this 

city whose only son was interred last 

night, appeared at the funeral without 
any mourning than a hat band, and the 

Bearers without scarfs. 

Taxes, always a popular theme for 
argument and denunciation, were an 
equally fruitful subject for complaint in 
Colonial Boston. Taxes were raised and 
they were raised again. Government 
found new things to tax. People paid, 
but nobody said they had to like it. One 


' Ibid., Jan. 21, 1765. 
8 Ibid., Jan. 14, 1765. 
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writer groused in the Gazette’s columns 
about the manner in which certain taxes 
gave way to smuggling as a wide-spread 
and lucrative practice: ° 
If the French have no hand in making 
our laws, they have great benefit by 
some of them. If the duty on rum was 
only 2s. 6d. per gallon, who would 

— French brandy or risk smuggling 

It 
> NEWS FROM LONDON WAS ALWAYS 
popular fare. Many early Bostonians 
had migrated from England. Those who 
hadn’t usually had some connection 
with it, if only through the language 
they spoke. But practically everyone 
had sufficient interest in the capital of 
the English-speaking world to want to 
read about it no matter what his affilia- 
tion. Such copy was as varied as it was 
numerous. Stories about average people 
in average circumstances, happy or sad, 
plus notes on oddity, seemed to hold 
privilege over other types. The follow- 
ing story, when it appeared in the Ga- 
zette on Feb. 4, 1765, may have en- 
couraged a salute in behalf of righteous- 
ness: 

London, Nov. 10: Last week a poor boy 

was stopped by a highwayman on Had- 

ley Common; the boy said he had but 

a halfpenny in his pocket, but that a 

young man, his fellow servant, was 

about a mile behind him with some 
meat in a bag, and under the meat he 
might find what he wanted: the high- 
wayman rode off and stopped the 

(other) fellow; when, after tumbling 

the meat out of the bag into the road, 

he found at the bottom two halters. 

A very early Gazette carried this 
story dealing with the wily ways of 
grasping guardians in their dealings 
with their charges and doubtless raised 
a Colonial brow or two: 

London, Oct. 9: We are informed from 


Andover in Hampshire, that last week 
there was an extraordinary marriage 


® Ibid., Jan. 7, 1765. 
1 Ibid., Jan. 5, 1730. 
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consummated between a boy of 15 years 
old, an apprentice to a barber, and a girl 
of 9 years and a quarter. The latter .. . 
was under care of four guardians, three 
of which intended her for their own 
sons or relations (the girl, an orphan, 
had been left with a fortune of 2000 1., 
by her late father), when she was mar- 
riageable; but one of them having a 
suspicion of the others design, sent for 
her home from school on Monday... 
and married her to his son, the lad 
above-mentioned. 


The local wag with a flair for the pen 
had his day with the Gazette too. Fea- 
tures run regularly included satirical or 
burlesque playlets written by contribu- 
tors, humorous verse, poetry, literary 
extracts and the like. They seem to 
have been in great demand and even 
occupied page one before the troubled 
activities of the resistance crowded 
other news out. 

The tombstone inscription—the hu- 
morous old wheeze chipped out of Co- 
lonial slate to become the earmark of 
oddity for centuries to come—received 
a grand showing in the Gazette. Any 
time an inscription of humorous or 
heart-rending quality was suggested to 
an editor, he lost little time in setting 
it and printing it. Epitaph Found In A 
Country Church Yard, the final eulogy 
to a female potter, was published just as 
general political disorder reared its head 
in the Colonies: 

Beneath this stone lies Katharine Gray, 

Changed from a busy life to lifeless clay: 

By earth and clay she made her pelf, 

And now she’s turned to clay herself, 

Abate your grief and dry your tears, 

Who knows but in a run of years, 

In some pitcher or broad pan, 

She in her shop may be again. 


> LIKE ALL SUCCESSFUL NEWSPAPERS, 
the Boston Gazette carried a variety of 
advertising to help support the over-all 
operation, as well as to provide the sub- 
scriber with needed reading material. 


"1 [bid., Jan. 7, 1765. 
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Generally, more than one-third of 
the total space in any issue of the Ga- 
zette was devoted to advertising. It in- 
cluded announcements and notices of 
all types from wet-nurses to cannon 
balls and from beeswax to feathers. 

Some of the advertisers played with 
the fears and gullibility of a segment of 
the population by indicating the neces- 
sity of guzzling magic, cure-all potions, 
wonder tonics and secret herbs to keep 
life and limb intact. But most Colonial 
advertising space was purchased by 
sound, legitimate businessmen who had 
interesting things to sell. 

Some business firms bought space in 
every issue, indicating that the practice 
must have been a fruitful one for them. 
Those placed by Boston merchant Ben- 
jamin Church seldom changed layout or 
makeup over a period of years. 

Bostonians placed great store by read- 
ing and writing. Advertisers who be- 
came aware of this yearning to conquer 
illiteracy on the part of the public, dis- 
played in the Gazette any pamphlet or 
book which they felt would attract read- 
ers.7? 

Lately published—A dissertation on 
the GOUT, and all chronic diseases 
jointly considered. 

Many magazines, with an eye to in- 
creased sales, went the rounds of the 
Gazette’s advertising pages in an effort 
to display their wares.** 

The young Missus Magazine, 2v. 12 
mo. containing dialogues between a gov- 
erness and several young ladies. In 
which each lady is made to speak ac- 


cording to her particular genius, temper 
and inclination. 


A short and clear abridgment is also 
given of sacred and profane history; 
and some lessons in geography. The 
useful is blended throughout with the 
agreeable. The whole being interspersed 
with proper reflections and moral tales. 


3 Ibid., Nov. 2, 1772. 
18 Ibid., Jan. 7, 1771. 
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“Help wanted” and “situations want- 
ed” sections likewise gained considera- 
ble popularity among Bostonians flushed 
by the political heat waves, but sobered 
by daily needs. “Lost and Found” ads 
were used to a very great extent."* 

Taken from Scott and Gill’s Shop in 

Boston, through mistake, an anvil of 

100 weight with a horn on the end.... 

Whoever hath taken, or is knowing of 

said anvil, and will send word to the 

Printers hereof . . ., shall have TWO 

DOLLARS reward and all necessary 

charges paid by Jacob Tyler. 

Another well-read advertisement an- 
nounced Essence of Pearl, and Pearl 
Dentifrice for complaints of teeth and 
gums which will “fasten such as are 
loose, keep such as are already decayed 
from becoming worse. . . and prevent 
the toothache.” 15 

People sold machinery. They sold 
guns and bayonets, logs and clothing, 
breast milk, bees wax, old feathers and 
second-hand wagons. And they sold 
each other. Their wares and needs, 
whatever they were, found their way in- 
to the advertising columns of the Bos- 
ton Gazette. Colonial newspaper ad- 
vertising served the needs of the times 
as does ours today, rounding out the 
over-all importance to the community of 
the community newspaper. 

So went the Boston Gazette behind 
the dash of proud words, staunch spirits 
and prosaic delivery seldom surpassed 
in the making of wars. Besides herald- 
ing the American Revolution—actually 
helping to create it—the Gazette man- 
aged to keep its readers abreast of the 
times. This it did, not as a banner of 
radicalism nor as a nailing board for 
display advertisements, as became so 
many sheets of faction before and since. 
It performed its function as a commun- 
ity newspaper. Examination indicates 
that it did it well. 


44 bid., March 3, 1760. 


8 Ibid., Jan. 7, 1771. 














FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS—Edited by Robert W. Desmond 
Journalism in the 
First Democracy 


BY WALLACE GRAVES* 


Greece, with a population of less than eight million people, 
supports 300 newspapers; Athens, a city of a million, has 19 
major newspapers. The author describes the main lines of Greek 
newspaper organization and reports on the frankness of writing 
in sex and crime stories. 





> FOUR HUNDRED YEARS BEFORE CHRIST 
Pericles stood before his Athenian 
friends and said that free discussion is 
“an indispensable preliminary to any 
wise action at all,”* thus setting the 
stage for today’s freedom of the press, 
upon which any democracy must rely. 
In those days, of course, there were no 
newspapers, but Athenians did assemble 
5,000 strong in an open arena, ex- 
changed ideas and cast their votes, 
scratching them on potsherds. 


“Our constitution,” Pericles said, “fa- 
vors the many instead of the few; this 
is why it is called a democracy.”? 


Today in Greece, the same spirit of 
freedom of speech exists in an almost 
Quixotic degree. Imagine, if you will, a 
relatively poor country with a popula- 
tion of just under eight million people, 
supporting 300 newspapers.* In Athens, 
a city of a million, there are 19 major 
newspapers: 13 Greek dailies, two com- 
mercial papers, three English language 


*The author holds an A.B. in journalism and 
Fh.D. in English from the University of Wash- 
ington. He is in his second year as a Fulbright 
teacher in Greece. 

1 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War, Book 2, 
Section 40, Crawley translation (New York: 
Modern Library, 1934), p. 105. 

? Op. cit., Book 2, Section 37, p. 104. 

* According to a count by Newsweek Athens 
correspondent John Rigos. 


ones and one published in French. As 
in the days when St. Paul observed of 
the Athenians that they “spent their 
time in nothing else, but either to tell, 
or to hear some new thing,”* their 
curiosity for news continues unabated. 

This trait gives rise to some interest- 
ing differences today between the press 
in Greece and in America. The Greek 
press is essentially a political rather 
than a business one. The newspapers ex- 
ist as political organs, not money mak- 
ers. 

History and the Greek temperament 
account for this. Temperamentally, the 
Greeks have not changed since they first 
gave the name “idiot” to a man who 
shunned public affairs. Historically, the 
Greek press has been patterned after 
Greece’s national growth. Modern 
Greece became an independent nation 
in 1832, but by 1843 the monarch, 
Otho, was forced to accept a constitu- 
tion. This constitutional monarchy has 
generally prevailed, but after World 
War II Greece was split by civil war. As 
a result of this history, Greek newspap- 
ers have originated as 1) nationalistic, 
in efforts for independence (today’s Cy- 
prus issue has been promoted largely 
by the Athenian press wishing Cyprus 


* Acts, 17:21. 
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independent from Britain), 2) constitu- 
tional, opposing the absolute monarchy 
of Otho and later would-be monarchs, 
3) partisan pro-Communist after World 
War II, and, finally 4) enterprising 
newspapers by publishers interested in 
making money. 

Only in the past decade has publish- 
ing for money become a major factor in 
Greek journalism, however, which gives 
rise to a second major difference com- 
pared with America: newspapers here 
are peculiarly under government con- 
trol, because over the years they have 
built up debts to the government. This 
money was originally loaned at the in- 
stigation of various political parties in 
power to promote the press in a young 
and divided nation. These debts are 
now frozen but subsidies continue. Ac- 
cording to statistics made public for the 
first time in January 1959, a total of 
more than $3,000,000 is owed the gov- 
ernment by 23 newspapers in the three 
largest Greek cities: Athens, Salonika 
and Patras. The largest debt is $630,- 
000, owed by a combine of two news- 
papers, Acropolis and Apogevmatini. 
This combine has an advertising reve- 
nue of about $600 a day, thus the debt 
represents 1,000 days’ gross advertising 
revenue. 

Because the average Athenian news- 
paper’s advertising intake is only about 
$200 a day, compared with $2,300 a 
day for the few metropolitan dailies 
which pay for themselves, the main 
source of income continues to be gov- 
ernment subsidies, political party funds 
and individual contributions from those 
wishing to influence public opinion. 
Thus, editorial comment spills over lib- 
erally to the news columns, and it is not 
unusual for political news (slanted) to 
crowd everything else off page one for 
six or seven weeks before an election. 

A third difference is that since there 
are almost no professionally trained 
journalists in Greece, the editors and 
reporters have not been instilled with 
the American ideal of unbiased news re- 
ported with great accuracy. In this 
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cradle of democracy and learning, no 
school of journalism exists. A few 
newspaper men have been educated in 
America, but the others are at most 
high school graduates. They start at a 
salary of $60 a month, compared with a 
printer’s starting wage of $130. 


GP IN THE TYPICAL METROPOLITAN 
newspaper the publisher takes a very 
active part, working closely with his 
editor-in-chief. Under the editor-in- 
chief are a senior translator and two or 
three assistants. (Since wire news 
comes in English or French, all foreign 
material must be translated to Greek, 
of course.) 

But the differences discussed thus far 
are largely organizational ones. Turn- 
ing now to the actual written news as it 
appears in finished form, the item repro- 
duced here about “Elopements” illus- 
trates well certain essential differences in 
the very attitude toward life between the 
American and the Greek. The Greek, 
first of all, considers an accused person 
guilty until proved innocent, rather 
than vice-versa as in the Anglo-Saxon 
tradition. Second, there are virtually no 
such things as libel laws to protect per- 
sonal dignity. Third, the sex life among 
the poor of the nation (and of late 
among the deteriorating priesthood) is 
on public view. 

Notice that the first eloped couple is 
assumed guilty of adultery. Notice also, 
that no source is given for the story, 
thus the newspaper which printed it is 
not protected against a suit for libel, 
should the story prove false. Finally, 
observe in what matter-of-fact terms 
the adultery and incest is referred to. 

Another story which appeared re- 
cently in the Athens Daily News, the 
nation’s leading English language news- 
paper, further illustrates these points. 
The headline reads: 5 


Butcher hiding 
after girl takes 
pot-shot at him 


5 Athens Daily News, Oct. 12, 1957, p. 1. 
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The story relates how a girl named Ai- 
katerini, 25, “attempted to shoot and 
kill her former lover Konstantinos Pro- 
vis, aged 25.” It goes on to say 


Provis, a butcher, had had an affair 
with Aikaterini, who was a poor work- 
ing-girl on a farm. He promised her 
marriage and seduced her. 


He broke his promise, so 


she resolved finally to kill him and bor- 
rowed the pistol of her uncle, Christo 
Tsatsos and went along to the Lehaina 
central market to a point where Provis 
would pass. When he arrived, she drew 
the pistol and shot at him, but missed. 

Provis ran away, Aikaterini was ar- 
rested and detained. 


Once more the noteworthy differences 
are illustrated: 

First, everyone assumes the girl’s 
guilt of armed assault, rather than be- 
lieving her innocent. The idea of a 
press report prejudicing a future jury is 
not considered. 

Second, no source is given for the in- 
formation. It is written for a credulous 
audience, and its desultory reporting is 
potentially libelous. But potential libel 
is no great danger in a nation where no 
heavy penalties for libel exist, where an 
apology or correction will usually suf- 
fice. 

The third point again is the matter- 
of-fact presentation of this love affair. 
Everyone knows what happens in love 
affairs, and there is no reason to call it 
anything other than seduction. The 
Greeks believe a seduction or a homo- 
sexual, for that matter, by any other 
name would not smell as sweet. 


V? THIS LACK OF EUPHEMISMS IN THE 
Greek press is even better shown in an- 
other recent story which tells how the 
body of a man named Evangelou was 
found earless and dead, murdered. 
Three successive paragraphs in this 
story run as follows: 


Police consider that the motives were 
probably sexual, and not theft. 
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According to reliable information, 
Evangelou was a homosexual of the 
“dual” type, adopting both the “passive” 
and “active” roles according to circum- 
stances. 

Theodoros Sokas, one of the suspects 
detained, and an assistant in Evange- 
lou’s factory, is also a homosexual, and 
apparently has already admitted having 
had abnormal sexual relations with his 
employer.® 


What with his “reliable information” 
and “apparently,” the reporter seems to 
be viewing this tragedy through a glass 
darkly. 

Headlines taken almost at random re- 
flect this casual, almost blase attitude 
toward human passions and toward 
courts of libel. In none of the stories 
headlined as follows below, is there the 
careful listing of source to which Amer- 
ican readers are accustomed: 


Brother and Sister Throw 

Their Young Sister in the River 
While She Walks Unsuspecting 
—She was pregnant by a villager’ 


Woman Throws Acid on Her Betrothed 
Because He Refused to Marry Her® 


Abbot, monks expelled 
for sex offences” 


And, even more delicious, the story of 
a woman into whose bed a stranger had 
popped through an open window. The 
poor woman allowed the intruder to as- 
sault her for some time before she real- 
ized the man wasn’t her husband. The 
headline reads: 


Knew husband only 
by sight . . .?7° 


In a nation where, not a year ago, 
school girls were ordered not to appear 
in athletic costumes which revealed 
thighs, and in which dowries are still 
required for marriage, the press is in- 
deed frank. 


* Athens Daily News, Jan. 10, 1958, p. 4. 
* Athinaiki, Athens, Jan. 29, 1959, p. 6. 
8 Apogevmatini, Athens, Jan. 31, 1959, p. 6. 
* Athens Daily News, Oct. 4, 1958, p. 3. 
” Athens Daily News, Jan. 10, 1958, p. 4. 








JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AEJ Members 


Social Science, Natural Science, 
Humanities: Nomenclature Study 


BY WALTER WILCOX* 


How can specific courses taken by journalism students as liberal 
arts background be categorized when journalism educators and 
their deans in liberal arts colleges disagree in assigning subjects 
to such broad areas as the social sciences, natural sciences, 
humanities and fine arts? 





V> JOURNALISM EDUCATORS ARE _IN- 
clined to discuss the non-journalism 
content of the student’s program in such 
broad terms as social sciences, natural 
sciences, humanities and fine arts. 
These terms presumably categorize de- 
finable groups of related disciplines. 


However, in the course of research 
into the relationship between journal- 
ism education and the liberal arts un- 
dertaken by the writer, including a re- 
view of some 450 articles bearing on 
the subject, it became increasingly ap- 
parent that such categorical classifica- 
tions varied widely in terms of the spe- 
cific subject matter covered.? 


The chief disparity involved the rela- 
tive breadth of the social sciences. 
Journalism educators have stretched the 
social science category to cover such 
disciplines as history, foreign languages, 
literature and philosophy. In addition, 
there seemed to be little consensus on 
the nature of disciplines under humani- 
ties and the arts. 

Semantic discrepancies among jour- 
nalism educators in classifying subject 


*The author is associate professor of journal- 
ism at Tulane University. 

+ Walter Wilcox, “Liberal Arts and Journalism: 
A Study of Curricula Structure,” JouRNaLisM 
QUARTERLY, 35:459 (Fall 1958). 


matter fields were also noted by the 
writer in the course of his work in jour- 
nalism school accrediting, during which 
he visited 23 journalism education units. 

The study reported here was under- 
taken for three reasons. First, a classi- 
fication of liberal arts subjects was nec- 
essary to the main study of liberal arts 
and journalism education noted above, 
and no applicable set of categories 
could be found; second, it was felt such 
a study would impart some degree of 
precision to the terms with which cur- 
ricula are commonly discussed in the 
literature of journalism education; and, 
third, it was felt that a set of categor- 
ical classifications would be useful in 
measuring, analyzing and comparing 
the specific content of the journalism 
student’s program on a continuing ba- 
sis, especially in respect to the accredit- 
ing program. 

THE PROBLEM 


The problem from the viewpoint of 
the journalism educator was: How can 
the liberal arts subjects be classified into 
reasonably valid categories with respect 
to the journalism student's program? 

Harry H. Ransom, vice-president and 
provost of the University of Texas, ex- 
pressed the complexity of the problem 
this way: 
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The main difficulty here, of course, is 
the conflict that often arises between the 
mere administrative definition of a “de- 
partment” or a “degree” or a “program” 
and the actual relevance, content, or 
purpose of a particular course of study 
for a particular student or group of 
students.? 


In recognition of this basic difficulty 
certain postulates were set forth. They 
were: 

1) The more nearly unique the 
character of the discipline and the more 
delimited the subject matter, the greater 
is the possibility that the title accurately 
reflects the subject matter, e.g., chemis- 
try (natural science), political science 
(social science), literature (humani- 
ties). 

2) A discipline may cross the line of 
classification because of the inherent 
nature of its subject matter, e.g., psy- 
chology spans both social science and 
natural science; history spans both so- 
cial science and the humanities. 

3) The classification may be deter- 
mined by the specific course within a 
given discipline, as physical anthropol- 
ogy and social anthropology fall most 
properly into natural science and social 
science, respectively. 

4) The classification may vary with 
respect to the interests and motivations 
of the student or group of students in 
question. 

THE METHOD 

The study proceeded in the follow- 
ing order: 

1) Compilation of a detailed list of 
liberal arts subjects from the catalogs of 
41 of the 45 institutions supporting ac- 
credited journalism schools on July 1, 
1957.3 

2) Immediate classification of sub- 
ject matter fields which were readily 
classifiable on the basis of Postulate 1 
above; that is, manifestly by title. 


? Letter to the author, March 7, 1958. 

* Four schools were eliminated for the follow- 
ing reasons: two offered journalism degrees at 
the graduate level only, one had no liberal arts 
college, or its equivalent as such, and one was a 
non-respondent to the main study. 
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3) Survey of the 41 deans, or their 
equivalents, of the institutions men- 
tioned above, with the request that they 
classify the “difficult-to-classify” fields. 

4) Interpretation of the results in 
terms of the journalism student, as de- 
termined by the courses actually pur- 
sued by a sample of 1,132 graduates; 
that is, in reference to Postulate 3, if 
the journalism student took preponder- 
antly social anthropology rather than 
physical anthropology (which he did), 
anthropology was assigned a social sci- 
ence category. 

THE RESULTS 

All 41 deans responded, although 
one response arrived too late for inclu- 
sion in the study.‘ 

The results are shown in Table 1. 
The deans were unanimous in classify- 
ing astronomy, geology, economics, 
modern foreign language, classical for- 
eign language (both languages classified 
by five respondents as “skills” at the 
beginning level), and literature. This 
left 14 subjects. The deans were asked, 
in the questionnaire cover letter, to 
comment upon their classifications. 
Most did so. These comments were 
consolidated and summarized, and the 
remaining subjects were assigned cate- 
gories in the light of subjective interpre- 
tation, taking into consideration the 


‘Institutions represented in the study were: 
University of Alabama, University of Colorado, 
Florida State University, University of Florida, 
University of Georgia, University of Illinois, In- 
diana University, State University of Iowa, Kan- 
sas State College of Agriculture and Applied Sci- 
ence, University of Kansas, University of Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana State University and Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Marquette Univer- 
sity, Michigan State University of Agriculture and 
Applied Science, University of Minnesota, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Montana State University, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, University of New Mexico, 
Ohio State University, Ohio University, Okla- 
homa State University of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, University of Oklahoma, University of 
Oregon, Pennsylvania State University, Rutgers 
University, San Jose State — University of 
South Carolina, South Dakota State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Syracuse University, University of Tennessee, 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, Uni- 
—— of Texas, Texas Woman’s University, Tu- 
lane University, University of Utah, University of 
Washington, Washington and Lee University and 
University of Wisconsin. 
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TABLE | 


Classification of Difficult-to-Classify Liberal Arts Subjects by Liberal Arts 
Deans of the Institutions in the Sample 


Abbreviations: 


SS—Social Science; NS—Natural Science; Hum—Humanities; FA— 


Fine Arts; Sk—Skills; Cr Disc—Cross Discipline; Oth—Other; No Ans 


No Answer 





Subject SS 


NS Hum FA _ Sk SS SS 


Cross Discipline 
NS Hum 
NS Hum Hum FA _ Oth 





Anthropology 

Art (appreciation) 
Art (skills) 
Astronomy 
Classics 


4 1 





English comp. ........ 
Creative writing* 
English literature 





Foreign lang., mod. .... 
Foreign lang., cl. ...... 
Geography 





7 

30 

Psychology tf 2 
Religion} 4 
1 


1 

2 

1 4 
3 3 5 3 


*One respondent checked creative writing under cross-discipline under all four categories (SS, NS, 
Hum, FA). 


tOne respondent checked psychology under cross-discipline under three categories, SS, NS, Hum, 
and another respondent checked cross-discipline, but did not specify the categories. 


tOne respondent checked religion under cross-discipline but did not specify the categories. 





comments of the deans and the patterns 
revealed in the transcripts. 

In this manner it was possible to 
classify all subjects under categories 
listed in Table 1 except art skills, 
drama, music, speech and English com- 
position. (Art skills was included sepa- 
rately because of its applicability to the 
advertising sequence in the main study.) 
With respect to these five subjects it 
seemed desirable to depart in some de- 


gree from the operating procedure. Art 
skills was the only subject which re- 
ceived a clear majority under the head- 
ing “Fine Arts” but it seerned uneco- 
nomic to set aside a major category for 
one subject. Music and drama were 
classed by the deans variously under 
humanities, fine arts, and both. The de- 
cision was to place the three in a sepa- 
rate category under the heading “The 
Arts.” 
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Speech was considered at the basic 
level only, inasmuch as a negligible 
number of journalism graduates in the 
sample pursued advanced speech ex- 
cept in radio and television, considered 
to be professional subjects. Comments 
by the deans indicated a strong feeling 
that while speech and English composi- 
tion might be considered liberal arts 
subjects in the broad sense, they are es- 
sentially skills. The decision was to 
combine speech skills and English com- 
position into a category entitled “Com- 
munications Skills.” 

Thus the classification ranged a con- 
tinuum of relative validity, from such 
readily identifiable subject matter as 
chemistry on one end to such difficult- 
to-classify subjects as music on the 
other. 

In effect the study separated those 
subjects which are readily classifiable 
from those which are not, and created 
a classification structure within which 
the curricula can be examined in the 
quantitative sense, and ultimately in the 
qualitative sense, provided the weak- 
nesses in some classifications are clearly 
recognized. 

The final categorical classification, as 
employed in the main study, follows: 
(Figures in parentheses indicate the 
mean semester hours for the 551 news- 
editorial graduates in the sample. It will 
be noted that the mean semester hours 
taken in the various “other” categories 
is negligible.) 

Natural Sciences (10.81): Astron- 
omy (.36), biology (1.71), botany 
(.86), chemistry (1.06), geology 
(1.59), mathematics (1.97), general 
natural science (1.80), physics (.59), 
zoology (.64), other biological sciences 
(.16) and other physical sciences (.06). 

Social Sciences (19.29): Anthropol- 
ogy (.38), economics (3.56), geogra- 
phy (1.67), political science (8.29), 
general social science (1.55), sociology 
(3.81), and other social sciences (.02). 

Humanities (26.76): Literature (9.- 
29), modern foreign language (9.01), 
philosophy (3.71), classics (.22), crea- 
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tive writing (.72), general humanities 
(2.01), classical languages (.52), and 
religion (1.28). 

Cross-discipline (14.81): History 
(social science and humanities) (10.- 
63), and psychology (natural science 
and social science) (4.18). 

Communications Skills (9.14): 
Speech (2.09) and English composition 
(7.05). 

The Arts (2.40): Art skills (.50), 
art appreciation (.69), drama (.26) 
and music (.95). 

Other Liberal Arts (.09): Courses 
not classified above. 


While the study served the specific 
purpose for which it was intended, it 
should be regarded rather as a guide 
than as an inflexible model. Potential 
weaknesses are apparent. For instance, 
both music and drama, like art, prob- 
ably should be divided into “skills” and 
“appreciation.” 


In summary, these major inferences 
stand out. 


Most liberal arts subject matter fields 
lend themselves readily to categorical 
classification but some fields do not. 
Classification of the latter is dependent 
upon a precise description of the sub- 
ject matter in question, regardless of 
title. 

There is considerable lack of agree- 
ment among liberal arts deans them- 
selves in categorizing difficult-to-classify 
liberal arts subject matter. 

Journalism educators are not entirely 
in agreement among themselves, or 
with the deans, especially in their con- 
cept of the social sciences and the hu- 
manities as related to specific subject 
matter. This lack of precision may con- 
stitute a barrier to lucid and meaning- 
ful discussion of educational philoso- 
phy. 

Quantitative classification in itself is 
subject to certain variance in validity 
and repeatability, but, in the opinion of 
the writer, it is a mandatory prelude to 
the meaningful analysis of the qualita- 
tive aspects of curricula. 
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How Magazine Editors 
View Journalism Education 


Wf as AMERICAN JOURNALISM SCHOOLS 
have grown and developed, the hope of 
such schools has certainly been that the 
members of the working press have also 
increased their knowledge of what is be- 
ing done educationally. 

The present study was an attempt to 
discover to what degree this belief is 
based on fact, insofar as education for 
magazine journalism is concerned. 
Journalism students, generally speaking, 
are preparing for professional work in 
communication, but are they meeting 
the demands of industry? 

What do magazine editors actually 
think of journalism education? Are 
their concepts in accord with the goals 
and practices of such schools or are 
misunderstandings interfering with this 
relationship? 

To obtain information for this study, 
100 questionnaires were sent to Ameri- 
can magazine editors during the fall of 
1958. The mailing list for this survey 
was carefully selected and was com- 
posed of a representative sampling of 
editors from all sizes, types and loca- 
tions of magazines. Seventy-two of the 
100 questionnaires were returned. 

The nine questions asked of the edi- 
tors ranged from a study of their indi- 
vidual college backgrounds to the im- 
provements they would like to see made 
in journalism education. 

Of the 57 editors who answered the 
question concerning their own college 
education, 87.71% are college gradu- 
ates, with degrees from 42 schools lo- 
cated throughout the country. 

English was by far the most preva- 
lent major of those who reported col- 
lege degrees, being named over three 
times more often than the next major, 
which was journalism. Fourteen majors 
in all were listed by editors as those in 
which they had done their undergradu- 
ate work. 

More than half of the 57 responding 
editors, or 54.39%, have never taken 
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any courses in a school or department 
of journalism. Some of the editors, 
39.28%, have been guest lecturers or 
have taught specialized courses in a 
school of journalism, but more than 
60% of all the magazine editors have 
had no connection at all with a school 
of journalism. 

Journalism education is regarded by 
68.96% of the editors as an aid to pros- 
pective members of the magazine indus- 
try, primarily as a short cut to the 
learning of basic journalism skills and 
the mechanics of good writing and re- 
porting. 

As Hugh Curtis, editor of Better 
Homes and Gardens, put it, “It gives 
little more than the basics, but allows a 
new employee to enter his job with his 
mind uncluttered of procedural de- 
tail.” 

Answering negatively, True’s editor 
said, “From my limited experience, I 
find that journalism training seems to 
put blinders on students. When con- 
fronted with an idea new or revolution- 
ary to them, they tend to say, ‘This 
isn’t the way we did it in school!’ ” 

Although a large percentage of the 
editors feel journalism training aids 
prospective employees, only one-fourth 
of them prefer hiring journalism grad- 
uates over other majors. And even these 
reported yes, as did Ben Hibbs, of the 
Saturday Evening Post, “Only if other 
qualifications are as good.” 

Slightly over half of the editors do 
not prefer journalism graduates, stating 
that an individual’s major is irrelevant 
and that other factors, such as general 
character, personality and intelligence 
are more important, as are experience 
and a general academic background. 

Coronet’s respondent put it this way: 
“I don’t hire a label and the Journalism 
School label is no guarantee of editorial 
quality. On the other hand, I have no 
more objection to a Journalism School 
graduate any more than I have objec- 
tion to a chem major as a prospective 
member of our staff.” 

The remaining editors said that a 
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journalism degree is of no significance 
in their hiring. Said Town and Coun- 
try’s editor, “Neither yes or no. It just 
never comes up as a question.” 

English and history were cited by 
editors as the majors they would prefer 
their prospective employees to have 
taken and as the courses which they 
feel have been neglected by journalism 
graduates. 

Other majors desired include psy- 
chology, philosophy, political science, 
economics, liberal arts, science and 
government. 

Forty-six editors responded to a 
question about how many hours they 
think a journalism graduate has spent 
in strictly journalism courses. Of these, 
almost 40% said they had no idea. 
Other editors cited hours ranging from 
20-90 semester hours, but most of them 
chose within the 30-40 hour range. 

The editor of Modern Romances re- 
plied, “I don’t know, but would suspect 
far too many.” 

Only 34.54% of the responding mag- 
azines have their own training pro- 
grams. These vary from the Saturday 
Evening Post's (“Our trainees spend a 
full year working in various depart- 
ments such as editorial, advertising, cir- 
culation, business and promotion before 
assuming job duties in any one depart- 
ment”) to Holiday’s (“We all train and 
try to learn constantly. Every issue we 
put out is a training course.”). 

Editors suggested many improve- 
ments which they would like to see 
made in journalism education. Most of 
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these suggestions fall into one of four 
categories—those that ask for a more 
well-rounded curricula, those that are 
strictly negative, those that want more 
technical or practical experience and 
those that are more general comments. 

The answers ran like this: 

“It seems to me that journalism edu- 
cation does not produce writing crafts- 
manship—I think such schools could 
put heavier stress on developing clarity 
and a certain degree of verbal felicity.” 
(Catholic World) 

“More emphasis on goals and sub- 
stance, less on technique; more empha- 
sis on general, broad backgrounds of 
knowledge and understanding—in short, 
journalists should be intelligent and 
well-informed rather than clever.” 
(Redbook) 

It is clear from this study that the 
journalism graduate who hopes to enter 
the magazine industry is going to have 
to meet the challenge of competing 
against individuals from a wide variety 
of personal and academic backgrounds. 

His is going to be the job of selling 
not only himself, but his journalism 
education as well. And in addition to 
this journalism training, the majority of 
editors are going to be looking for a 
person with a broad cultural back- 
ground and with a curious and flexible 
mind and imagination; this is the kind 
of person who will advance to meet the 
challenges and the rewards of the mag- 
azine industry. 

Pec DILTs 
Syracuse University 





“It is true that newspapers are less partisan today than they were at the 


turn of the century, particularly in their presentation of the news. 


— 


have we made as much progress as the times demand? 

“The range of questions before us is so important, so complex, so deli- 
cate, that only the best trained and most objective minds can bore down to 
the heart of the problem and bring separate the dross from the ore. Being 
human, of course, we can never eliminate human feelings and human preju- 
dice, but we can separate the big questions from the little questions and 
minimize much more than we do today the subjective considerations which 
inevitably affect reporters.” —JaMES B. RESTON, New York Times, in 1959 
Mellett lecture at University of Wisconsin. 











RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





Communication of Election 
Appeals in Canada 


> IT IS GENERALLY AGREED AMONG 
political scientists that like radio before 
it, television has significantly altered the 
conduct and complexion of American 
election campaigns. Among the most 
important changes effected by the new 
medium has been the centralizing or 
“nationalizing” of presidential election- 
eering.' Strongly reinforcing the trend 
already begun by radio, television has 
made it possible for the presidential 
candidates to be less dependent upon 
local party workers for the stimulation 
of voter interest and support, and at 
the same time has allowed them to pre- 
sent to the total electorate a more uni- 
form campaign appeal. Thus the elector- 
ate has become united by a bond of 
commonly perceived impressions of per- 
sonalities and issues to a degree which 
was not possible when the press was the 
major means of communicating the 
candidates’ campaign activities. 
Nevertheless, in a country of wide 
geographic expanse and marked re- 
gional diversities, there are definite lim- 
its on the extent to which radio or tele- 
vision can serve as a unifying force. 
The articulate interests which are iden- 
tified with particular geographic areas 


1The significance of centralized electioneering 
for the American party system is discussed by 
David Truman in «Pederalism and the Party Sys- 
tem,” in Arthur W. MacMahon, Federalism Ma- 
ture and Emergent (New York, 1955), pp. 119- 
120. 


must be satisfied by the party which 
hopes to be a successful vote getter, 
and to appeal to these interests there is 
no adequate substitute for the candi- 
date’s personal appearance within the 
area where he can stress the issues 
which touch the nerve center of the 
voters’ political reflexes. 

Canada, which is divided into five 
recognized political and economic re- 
gions, offers a clear illustration of this 
limitation. The example of Canada is 
especially significant because, unlike the 
United States, the type of party system 
which Canada enjoys usually assumes 
that the total electorate shares a com- 
mon impression of the programs which 
the two parties advance, and that in 
consequence the victorious party may 
rightfully claim to have received a 
mandate to use its disciplined parlia- 
mentary majority to carry out its an- 
nounced policies. 

For the 1958 Canadian federal elec- 
tion the author analyzed the texts of the 
five television addresses which each of 
the two major party leaders delivered 
over the nation-wide CBC network, and 
contrasted these remarks with those de- 
livered during the course of their coast- 
to-coast campaign tours and as reported 
in a leading newspaper of the province 
in which the candidate appeared. 

The survey revealed that while the 
candidates’ campaign in the central 
province of Ontario stressed the same 
issues and appeals which were empha- 
sized in the telecast series (e.g., the re- 
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cession, foreign trade, foreign policy, 
and northern development), their cam- 
paigns in the Maritime Provinces, Que- 
bec, the Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia laid heavy stress on issues 
which were omitted or at best only al- 
luded to in the telecast series but which 
were of uppermost concern to the re- 
gion or locality in question (e.g., pro- 
vincial autonomy for Quebec, financial 
aid to the Maritimes, agricultural as- 
sistance for the Prairies, encouragement 
of British Columbia’s export trade, 
etc.). A rough measure of the impor- 
tance of these issues in the campaign is 
provided by the treatment accorded to 
them by the provincial press. Out of a 
total of 41 daily campaign accounts 
(for both candidates) which appeared 
in the various newspapers consulted, 27 
devoted at least half of their space 
(measured in column inches) to re- 
gional or local issues, and 25 used 
headlines (banner, column, or deck) to 
highlight them. 

Since most of these campaign ad- 


dresses were not broadcast, the press 


accounts in themselves served as a 
major means for their communication 
to the electorate within the immediate 
area. It is significant, therefore, that 
these accounts differed in emphasis 
somewhat from those which appeared 
in newspapers published outside the 
area. A study of three sample news- 
papers selected from Toronto, Quebec 
City and Vancouver? revealed that, on 
the average, only 21 of the daily ac- 
counts devoted the majority of cover- 
age to regional or local issues, while 
headlines to highlight them appeared 
in only 15 accounts. Thus the press 
may be seen as serving to reinforce the 
difference in total impression which the 
candidates make upon the electorate in 
various parts of the country. 

In summary, these findings suggest 
that while new communication media 
may have made possible the “national- 
izing” of electioneering, political neces- 


? Globe and Mail, Le Soleil and The Province. 
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sity may impose real limitations upon 
their use; and that in a country like 
Canada personal campaign appearances 
by the party leaders not only yield the 
advantage of face-to-face contact with 
the electorate, but perhaps of more im- 
portance present the opportunity of 
communicating views on matters of re- 
gional or local significance. 

Howarp A. SCARROW 
Assistant Professor of Political Science 
Michigan State University 


Does Fuller Reporting 
Mean More "Backgrounding'’? 


@ ToODAY’s NEWS, AS IT BECOMES IN- 
creasingly more complex, also requires 
an ever-greater comprehension of its 
background by the reader. Logically, 
the longer a news story, the more back- 
ground material it should present. 

To determine if this holds true in 
practice, a study was undertaken of 
comparable stories appearing in the 
New York Times and Herald Tribune 
over the period of a month. The issue 
examined, one of suitable complexity, 
was U.S. missile policy and defense 
spending. 

With current news and background 
material measured in sentence units, 
the final tabulation of paired stories 
showed an unexpected pattern. Of 
those differing in length, 94.7% of the 
Times stories were longer, by an aver- 
age of 46.3%. Only half of them con- 
tained a relatively higher percentage of 
backgrounding, which averaged 13.4% 
greater than in the Herald Tribune 
counterparts. Those Herald Tribune 
stories with more backgrounding, ac- 
counting for half the longer Times 
stories, showed an average lead of 18% 
in relation to length. 

Apparently, fuller reporting may 
mean, not more backgrounding, but 
greater coverage. Paradoxically, briefer 
reporting may draw heavily on back- 
ground material. 

PETER R. MOREHOUSE 
Syracuse University 
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BROWN, RocGerR, Words and Things. 
Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1958. 
387 pp. $6.75. 

Reiss, SAMUEL, Language and Psychol- 
ogy. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., 1959. 299 pp. $3.75. 


% THESE TWO BOOKS DIFFER VASTLY, 
yet belong within the same area of 
study—the newly-emerging field of psy- 
cholinguistics, which is concerned with 
the relationship between the character- 
istics of the language system and the 
characteristics of the people who en- 
code and decode that language. Since 
formal language is our main sign sys- 
tem, this field has obvious implications 
for journalism and mass communica- 
tion. 


Reiss devotes his volume to his spe- 
cial passion for Phonetosemantics and 
his special hatred for objective assess- 
ment of meaning. The former refers to 
his thesis that words are related to one 
another through a similarity between 
their respective sounds (phonetics) and 


meanings (semantics). This he indi- 
cates through a rather generous—and 
tenuous—collection of word lists, but 
the postulated relationships are more 
assumed than demonstrated. Meaning, 
says he, can be grasped “only by a 
‘sympathetic’ understanding based on 
one’s own personal experience of the 
idea . . ."—a not unpopular view, but 
not a very useful one either. 

Brown’s book, on the other hand, is 
probably the best work of its kind in 
recent years—an improvement even on 
George Miller’s pioneering work, which 
is saying quite a bit. Here we have schol- 
arship at its best—competent, complete 
and comprehensive. It is a particularly 
readable volume in a particularly diverse 
and multi-faceted area. More important, 
the content coverage matches the style 
—a rare combination indeed. 

Brown, a psychologist formerly at 
Harvard and now at MIT, uses the 
classic case of Itard’s training of the 
“wild boy of Aveyron” as his take-off 
point for a thorough exploration of the 
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origin, learning and use of language by 

humans. In the course of this analysis, 
he covers most if not all of the signifi- 
cant research and theory that has ac- 
cumulated over the years—from lin- 
guistics, psychology, anthropology and 
other related areas. Not only does he 
provide coverage, but also “interpreta- 
tion in depth”—and what else can one 
ask for? 

Students of journalism and mass 
communication will find the entire vol- 
ume delightful to read, and most profit- 
able too. Of special interest is his chap- 
ter on persuasion and propaganda, in 
which he relates the study of mass per- 
suasion to the framework of the psy- 
chology of language—or is it the other 
way around? In either case, it is a good 
point well made, and one that may 
stimulate some psycholinguists to do 
more work in the mass media field, and, 
even more important, some mass media 
investigators to apply the theory and 
methods of psycholinguistics to their 
own problems. While not centrally fo- 
cused on journalism, this book should 
be of central interest to all journalists. 

Percy H. TANNENBAUM 
University of Wisconsin 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION, 
Ma:s Communication and Education. 
Washington: National Education As- 
sociation and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, 1958. 
137 pp. $1.50 paper-bound. 


% THIS SLIM AND INEXPENSIVE PAPER- 
back is an important book, important 
to journalism, to education, to mass 
communication and to research in all 
three. Like most of the publications of 
the Educational Policies Commission it 
is marked by extraordinary scope, con- 
densation and clarity. In Chapter I it 
traces the growth of mass communica- 
tion with pertinent comment on its in- 
fluence and impact on people in gen- 
eral, a theme developed more fully in 
Chapter II showing the major effects on 
changing social, political and economic 
characteristics. 
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Chapter III is most significant for the 
readers of the QUARTERLY. Titled “How 
Communication Works: Things Known 
and Unknown,” it opens up lines of 
needed research against the recency and 
present inadequacy of investigation. It 
suggests how essential it is to shoot the 
problem from many angles—semantic, 
visual and auditory meaning; percep- 
tion; attitude formation; social context, 
with gaps to be filled in each. This part 
closes by showing how mass communi- 
cations and educational research con- 
verge, relate and interact. 

Chapters IV, V and VI deal in turn 
with “The New Student,” “The Chang- 
ing Role of the Teacher” and “The Im- 
plication for School Administration.” 
All three are at present in a turmoil of 
confusion because the instruments of 
mass communication are barging into 
their minds and emotions with a be- 
wildering complex of new, often dra- 
matic, events, ideas, symbols. Fourth 
grade Jackie enters class with a head 
full of fragments of science fiction, 
bang-bang Westerns, Popeye cartoons, 
shellfire on Quemoy, and is confronted 
with a demand to read about Jane and 
her cat, Puffball. Teachers have a tough 
time commanding attention, have lost 
much of their earlier control over what 
is to be learned, find their status threat- 
ened by “mass-media created prestige 
figures” with whom their students in- 
evitably compare them. 

Even so, today’s teachers have many 
advantages if, through combined jour- 
nalism and education research, they can 
find out: 1) with what concepts, feel- 
ings and vocabularies from mass media 
their students come to school; 2) how 
to make these contribute to, instead of 
conflict with, important classroom 
learnings; 3) how to use the tools of 
radio, movies, TV and tape and platter 
recordings effectively; 4) how to teach 
listening and viewing as equal to read- 
ing in the learning process. On the 
school administrator, the book puts the 
burden of interpreting and applying the 
findings of research to curriculum re- 
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vision, grouping the students, evaluat- 
ing achievement, promotions, selection 
and in-service training of teachers, 
building design, budgeting and public 
relations. 

Appended is a brief bibliography of 
some of the significant reports of com- 
munications research. 

I know of no other source than this 
book as useful to both journalism and 
education for opening up the mutual 
problems of the two fields. 

MALCOLM S. MACLEAN 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 


FRANZBLAU, ABRAHAM N., A Primer of 
Statistics for Non-Statisticians. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
1958. 150 pp. $3.50. 


@ IN AN ACADEMIC AGE THAT IS STRESS- 
ing interdisciplinary values, there will 
always be a need for both introductory 
material and the application of one dis- 
cipline to another. 

Some four years ago, in a small, soft- 
covered manual entitled Elementary 
Statistics for Journalists, David Man- 
ning White and Seymour Levine com- 
bined both tasks by applying elementary 
statistical tests to problems in mass 
communications. Looking now at Abra- 
ham Franzblau’s primer, one is struck 
by the similarity in approach of the 
two volumes—efforts to teach the ap- 
plications of elementary statistical tools 
by a combination of problem-solving 
and careful verbalization of material. 
This volume will be helpful indeed, 
therefore, to those many persons who 
are regrettably innocent in mathematics, 
statistical theory and symbolic logic, 
but who are willing to give a verbaliza- 
tion of the topic a tussle. 

Like the White and Levine manual, 
the “primer” contains an introductory 
discussion of the meaning and values 
of statistical measurements, gives neces- 
sary distinction to the concepts of meas- 
urements and distributions, then goes on 
to treat measures of central tendency, 
measures of dispersion and their uses, 
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and measures of relationship. About 
half of the text is devoted to this latter 
topic, an improvement over the limited 
treatment of correlation given by White 
and Levine. 

This book would prove a valuable 
introduction to statistics in a course in 
mass communications, although it is 
doubtful if it would be quite as effective 
as White and Levine. 

ALEX S. EDELSTEIN 
University of Washington 





PiInNA, LucA, MACLEAN, MALCOLM §., 
Jr. and Gumpacci, MARGHERITA, Due 
anni col pubblico cinematografico: 
Ricerche ed esperienze. Rome: Edi- 
zioni Di Bianco E Nero, 1958. 171 
pp. 1,500 lire. 


% THE FINDINGS REPORTED IN THIS 
book are limited essentially to mid- 
1950 Italian responses and attitudes to- 
ward motion pictures. But they have 
two areas of usefulness beyond the con- 
cerns of the communications re- 
searcher: 

1)They provide an Italy deeply con- 
cerned about its declining film industry 
reliable information on which to base 
analysis of the problem; 

2) More important, they offer sociol- 
ogists, community planners and politici- 
ans penetrating insight into what is hap- 
pening in rural communities as industri- 
alism makes obsolete the patterns of 
yesterday’s life. 

The book reports three studies, two 
concerned only with the “cinemato- 
graphic public.” The first, in June 1956, 
examined audience responses in the Sar- 
dinian village Thiesi, a town little 
touched by industrialization except as 
its youth are seeking their livelihood 
elsewhere; the second was a follow-up 
in a high-Appenine commune with the 
village Scarperia as its focus. These 
studies examined the familiar factors— 
occupation, age, sex, education and so 
on—and arrived at conclusions not dis- 
similar from those of earlier studies. 

The third, conducted at Scarperia and 
through the surrounding mountain and 
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farm country dependent on it, was more 
elaborate. Its designers were Dr. Mac- 
Lean of Michigan State University—in 
Italy as a Fulbright researcher—Dr. 
Pinna, then director of field research 
for the Centro Sperimentale di Cine- 
matografia of Rome, and his wife, Mar- 
gherita Guidacci. Starting with data and 
experience from the two earlier studies, 
they undertook a searching investigation 
of the contacts of the whole commune 
(their interviewers used a one-in-ten 
sample of all adults, with a 200-item 
questionnaire) with all the mass media 
that enter the area: Radio, television, 
newspapers, movies, books, popular 
magazines. I know of no study giving a 
more thorough view of the impact of 
mass media on a total community; both 
as a model on which future studies may 
be built and for specific information it 
develops, it must be valued highly. 

This book confines itself, except for 
tables and “documenti” in its closing 
pages, to its titular “two years with the 
movie public.” But the possibilties for 
analysis and interpretation of the third 
Scarperia study data must be enormous. 
MacLean and Pinna gave one view of 
this in the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY in 
“Distance and News Interest” (35:36- 
48, Winter 1958). The Leiden Gazette 
published their “social portrait of an 
Italian commune” (4:3, pp. 231-48); 
the Italian weekly newspaper /’Espresso 
summarized the study in two readable 
“popular” pages (Jan. 25, 1959), and 
Bianco e Nero, a Rome quarterly, gave 
it extensive treatment. None of these 
has exhausted the material. 


An American reader is bound to be 
impressed by one characteristic of Due 
anni col pubblico cinematografico: Its 
lack of jargon. Its style is often as enter- 
taining as that of a popular article. The 
frankness of Dr. Pinna in describing his 
doubts of the sampling methods and 
the “semantic differential” questioning 
brought by MacLean to Italy is equaled 
both by the warmth of his acceptance of 
them and his delight at the elaborazione 
meccanografica—the mechanical aid of 
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Michigan State IBM and Mistic ma- 
chines. His wife’s tale of the difficulties 
of conducting interviews from Ja piccola 
Fiat del professore Maclean along slip- 
pery Appenine slopes is entirely divert- 
ing. We could use this human touch in 
some of our native research reports. 

MITCHELL V. CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota 





Isaacs, HAROLD R. Scratches on Our 
Minds: American Images of China 
and India. New York: John Day, 
1958. 416 pp. $6.75. 


W@W QUITE A FEW STUDIES HAVE EX- 
plored the statement by Walter Lipp- 
mann about “the world outside and the 
pictures in our heads.” That these two 
things are not always in agreement has 
often been demonstrated. The Isaacs 
work is a valuable addition to the grow- 
ing literature on “the pictures in our 
heads.” It deals with a group of people 
high in the American power structure 
and their images of two nations which 
are of critical importance to us in for- 
eign affairs. 

Isaacs picked a panel of “elites.” Of 
the 181 interviews he conducted, 32 
were with persons of such prominence 
in national affairs that their names 
could be considered household words, 
77 were highly prominent in their pro- 
fessions and 72 were not widely known 
but occupied key positions in public 
communication activities. All but 22 of 
these persons had college degrees, a 
great many had advanced degrees, all 
were in relatively high income brackets, 
and all but seven had been abroad. 
These are “elites” in the sense that they 
can affect the course of national policy 
either by direct involvement in policy 
formation or by access to a wide audi- 
ence or by close and influential contact 
with decision makers. 

What of their images of China and 
India and the people who live there? 
If we look for more “realistic” apprais- 
als than most of us possess, we will be 
disappointed. We find general ignorance 
of Asia. The images they call forth are 
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based upon a great many sources— 
hearsay about Chinatowns, childhood 
remembrances of the Chinese restaurant: 
or laundry; the reading of Sax Rohmer, 
Bret Harte, Pearl Buck, Rudyard Kip- 
ling; movies such as Charlie Chan and . 
The Good Earth. We get recollections 
of words and phrases—the Opium wars, 
Gandhi, Chiang Kai-shek, Mongol 
hordes, the Black Hole of Calcutta, the 
teeming masses. We get descriptions 
based on other stereotypes—‘“the Jews 
of Asia,” “international Uncle Toms.” 
From all of these we get a picture not 
much different than what we would ex- 
pect from a sample of people drawn at 
large in our country. This may be the 
stuff from which evaluations are made 
in determining courses of action with 
respect to China and India. It presents 
a somewhat dismal view. 

Isaacs fills in a lot of background ma- 
terial against which to assess these vari- 
ous images. The dominant theme which 
seems to underly the responses of the 
interviewees is that of threat—a fear 
that these peoples about whom we know 
and understand little will someday en- 
gulf us. 

From the standpoint of methodology, 
those who expect a careful quantitative 
analysis of the data will be disap- 
pointed. Indeed, although some sugges- 
tion of quantification is present, the 
study largely remains a qualitative con- 
tent analysis of responses elicited in an 
intensive interview situation. Although 
we may regret not being able to look at 
the data in more detail to verify the 
author’s statements, this book remains 
an important work—an exploration of 
elite images. 

HIDEYA KUMATA 
Michigan State University 





Maccosy, ELgEANOR E., NEWCOMB, 
THEODORE M. and HARTLEY, EUGENE 
L., eds., Readings in Social Psychol- 
ogy. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1958. 674 pp. $6.75. 


W THIS IS THE THIRD EDITION OF READ- 
ings put out by the Society for the Psy- 
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chological Study of Social Issues. The 
second came out in 1952. Of course, 
there has been great development in 
the field since the second edition. And 
one important question to be asked of 
the new volume is this: Is new work 
adequately represented? Another equal- 
ly important question is: Has impor- 
tant old work been left out? 

The answer to these questions in- 
volves quite a bit of checking, since 
the system of classifying articles has 
been changed. In the 1952 edition there 
were 65 articles; in the 1958 edition 
there are 62. According to a hurried 
count, 28 of the old articles have been 
carried into the new edition more or 
less intact. In addition, several of the 
old articles have been rewritten to take 
account of newer findings. 

In the main, the articles dropped 
seem to be those that were either pri- 
marily theoretical in nature (that is, 
ones that did not involve empirical re- 
search) or those that dealt with issues 
that now seem somewhat dated. I sup- 
pose the omissions had to be made. But 
readers are going to miss some of the 
following famous names and familiar 
ideas: 

G. H. Mead on language and the de- 
velopment of the self; Lazarsfeld and 
Merton on mass communication, popu- 
lar taste, and organized social action 
(the well-known “narcotizing dysfunc- 
tion” was developed in this one); John- 
son on the “phantom anesthetist” of 
Mattoon; Floyd Allport on the J-curve 
of conforming behavior; Sutherland on 
the professional thief; William Foote 
Whyte on street corner society; and 
Ralph Linton on definitions of role and 
status. 

It seems unfortunate that some stu- 
dents are going to be denied the pleas- 
ure of meeting these important articles. 
Perhaps the Society should consider 
putting out a set of readings in the his- 
tory of social psychology? 

The new articles, I believe, will be 
greeted with pleasure by journalism 
teachers who have wanted to use them 
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in their classes but who have hesitated 
to send their students hither and yon in 
the library stacks. Some of the additions 
include: 

Verplanck on controlling the content 
of communication by reinforcing state- 
ments of opinion; Janis and King on 
the influence of role playing on opinion 
change; Menzel and Katz on the social 
processes involved in the increasing use 
of a new drug; Bruner on social psy- 
chology and perception; Whorf on sci- 
ence and linguistics; Zimmerman and 
Bauer on the effect of an audience on 
what is remembered; Lazarsfeld, Berel- 
son and McPhee on political percep- 
tion; Schein on “brainwashing,” and 
many others. 

The valuable work of Hovland and 
his fellow workers continues to be well 
represented in this volume. And a core 
of the old, dependable articles remain: 
Cantril on the invasion from Mars 
panic, Bartlett on social factors in re- 
call, Newcomb on the Bennington girls’ 
reference groups, and Allport and Ver- 
non on rumor, among others. All in all, 
more than half the articles have some 
relationship to communication and its 
effect in society—a ratio which should 
make this book a worthy addition to 
many journalism school libraries. 

WayYNE A. DANIELSON 
University of North Carolina 





LEE, CHARLES, The Hidden Public: The 
Story of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & 
Company, 1958. 236 pp. $3.95. 


W CHARLES LEE, AN ASSOCIATE PROFES- 
sor of English at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, offers in The Hidden Public 
a study that is exasperating both for 
what it might have been and for what 
it is. Despite its title, which rings of 
“hidden persuaders” and subliminal sug- 
gestions, it tells little about its public. It 
is the story of an extremely successful 
publishing venture dating to the 1920s, 
and it might as well have been written 
by a promotion man for the Book-of- 
the-Month Club itself. 
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The Hidden Public tells the reader 
little about public tastes. It makes al- 
most no effort to analyze the kinds of 
titles that have proved attractive. It is 
a conglomeration of random details 
about the club. 

Lee tells about early efforts to form 
book clubs, about procedures and mem- 
bership, about the judges, about meth- 
ods of selection, about club advertising, 
about the club magazine. This is all 
routine material, the sort of thing that 
may be found in the mail advertising 
the club so often sends out to prospects. 

This is the best, and most valuable, 
part of the book. He offers a short de- 
scription of the general situation in 
which the club found itself each year 
(“1936: Though Gone with the Wind 
did not sell well for the Club when it 
was first distributed. . .”), and then a 
list of the books. 

There are many memories in these 
pages, and probably some good under- 
standing of our culture if another writ- 
er cares to make an analysis. Here are 
some of the notable sellers of the past 
three decades: Show Boat, All Quiet on 
the Western Front, The Good Earth, 
Mutiny on the Bounty, Anthony Ad- 
verse, Native Son, The Snake Pit, The 
Way West, Andersonville, By Love Pos- 
sessed. Here are such significant titles 
as the Churchill history of World War 
II, the Beards’ The Rise of American 
Civilization and Lin Yutang’s The Im- 
portance of Living. 

Here also are the books that many of 
us either have given away or have stored 
away in the attic: The Lives of a Bengal 
Lancer, If I Have Four Apples, Story of 
a Secret State, Colonel Effingham’s Raid 
and Look to the Mountains. These titles 
may tell us as much about taste (again 
if someone else cares to investigate with 
some depth) as the titles that still cir- 
culate freely in our public libraries. 

There are, finally, some interesting 
footnotes in The Hidden Public. There 
was the belated discovery of the judges 
that The Caine Mutiny might be a win- 
ner. There was the opposition to The 
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Grapes of Wrath. There was Clifton 
Fadiman’s conviction (which now puz- 
zles him) that The Story of Mrs. Mur- 
phy was a worthwhile novel. And there 
was Amy Loveman’s now-celebrated dis- 
sent over the selection of Robert Ru- 
ark’s bloody tale of the Mau-Mau move- 
ment in Kenya, Something of Value. 

CALDER M. PICKETT 
University of Kansas 





MATTHEWS, THOMAS §S., The Sugar Pill, 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1959. 221 pp. $3.75. 


Y T. S. MATTHEWS, WITH GLEEFUL 
malice, pricks the snob’s gambit, “I only 
read the QUALITY Press.” The author 
has a thesis: the Press is “our daily 
Sugar pill,” or, what is one man’s enter- 
tainment is another man’s poison. For 
his discourse, the author selected the 
Manchester Guardian and the London 
Daily Mirror. He argues that a news- 
paper, Guardian or Mirror or name 
your own, basically is a glob of enter- 
tainment with some news muscle 
wrapped around the package. The au- 
thor, an American in Britain, properly 
says he favors the prim Guardian but his 
secret affections are reserved for the 
hoyden Mirror. Matthews had a lot of 
fun and his arguments are intriguing. 
One could have as much fun with the 
New York Times and the Daily News. 

WALTER GIEBER 
University of California 





IPI Survey, The Press in Authoritarian 
Countries. Zurich, Switzerland: In- 
ternational Press Institute, 1959. 201 
pp- $3.50. (Order in the U.S. from 
Frederick A. Praeger, 15 W. 47th St., 
New York 36, N.Y.) 


% THIS IS A MUCH NEEDED SURVEY. 
Until now, reliable information on the 
actual situation of the press in many 
authoritarian countries has been almost 
impossible to obtain. In only a few 
such countries have the communication 
systems been the subject of book- 
length treatment, and frequently these 
analyses do not appear until after the 
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system has changed. The annual AP 
surveys of press freedom have been 
more timely, but they necessarily are 
brief and concerned primarily with the 
freedom allowed foreign correspond- 
ents. No single source has been avail- 
able to aid the person who wished to 
obtain a clearer picture of the workings 
of the press itself. 
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The International Press Institute was 
the logical agency to obtain this infor- 
mation. Its monthly JPI Reports, now 
in their eighth year, provide a spot- 
check of encroachments upon press 
freedom around the world. Moreover, 
with a membership representing 500 
newspapers in 38 “free-press” coun- 
tries, the IPI has journalistic channels 
that extend even into the areas that are 
not free. Most important of all, it is 
not bound by the chains of diplomatic 
protocol or national sensitivity that 
sometimes prevent an official interna- 
tional agency from doing an evaluative 
job. Since even the classification of a 
country as “authoritarian” requires 
evaluation, only an independent or;:2n- 
ization is qualified to undertake the task. 


By defining an authoritarian regime 
broadly as one with “a permanent cen- 
sorship or a constant and general con- 
trol of the press,” the compilers of the 
present volume were able to include an 
account of the position of the press in 
all those countries where press freedom 
has been lacking in recent years. In its 
earlier Government Pressures on the 
Press (1955), IPI examined the kinds 
of pressure to which the press is sub- 
jected, even in democratic countries. 
Thus, the two reports together provide 
a sweeping view of the situation in all 
the major countries of the world. 


The present survey is divided into 
two parts, the first and longest of which 
examines the press in countries whose 
governments are inspired by the Marx- 
ist-Leninist ideology. This section in- 
cludes chapters on the Soviet Union, 
the Chinese People’s Republic, Ru- 
mania, Czechoslovakia, Eastern Ger- 
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many, Hungary, Poland and Yugoslavia. 
The second part deals with countries in 
which other forms of authoritarianism 
existed in the period of study (1956- 
58). These countries, where the con- 
trols do not follow any ideological pat- 
tern but vary according to circum- 
stances, include Spain, Portugal, Egypt, 
Batista’s Cuba, Paraguay, Bolivia and 
the Dominican Republic. 

A special chapter is given to Nation- 
alist China and South Viet Nam as typ- 
ical of those Far Eastern countries that 
paradoxically profess free press ideals 
but often appear to resort to authori- 
tarian methods in their efforts to com- 
bat the Communist threat. The way in 
which the IPI handles this perplexing 
problem is probably the most skillful 
bit of fact-weighing in the entire report. 
It is one which should satisfy all except 
the most extreme partisans. 

For its material on the Soviet press 
the report draws most heavily upon ex- 
tracts that have appeared in The Cur- 
rent Digest of the Soviet Press, the 
weekly publication of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Slavic Studies at Columbia 
University. Obviously it enjoyed the co- 
operation of Dr. Leo Gruliow, the Di- 
gest’s founder and editor, whose book 
on the Soviet press is scheduled to ap- 
pear in 1959. The survey does not at- 
tempt to give the kinds of statistical 
material already available in Unesco 
publications, nor the sort of detailed 
analysis of Soviet publishing and broad- 
casting that may be found in Alex Inke- 
les’ Public Opinion in Soviet Russia.* 
Thus, it supplements rather than dupli- 
cates any of the existing books used for 
courses in comparative foreign journal- 
ism. 

While one can understand the rea- 
sons for the IPI’s policy of not reveal- 
ing the names of individual contribu- 


*A third printing of the Inkeles book, with a 
new chapter covering events in Russia since 1950, 
was published late in 1958. Much of the same 
material on recent developments in the Soviet 
press appeared in an article by Dr. Inkeles in 
Gazette (University of Amsterdam), Vol. IV, 
No. 4 (1958). 
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tors, especially in a book dealing with 
authoritarian countries, it will seem un- 
fortunate to some that the survey could 
not have been fully documented. This 
reviewer happens to know some of the 
contributors, both inside and outside the 
IPI staff in Zurich, and their names in 
the volume might have added weight 
to that carried by the label of the IPI 
alone. 

Two encouraging facts emerge from 
the conclusion to the survey. One is 
the unmistakable evidence that in many 
authoritarian countries journalists still 
aspire to “a greater freedom of expres- 
sion and a greater degree of truthful- 
ness in news.” The other is the evidence 
that the public, too, desires “a press 
which gives correct information and 
expresses itself with freedom. . . . In 
the countries where information is con- 
trolled and the newspapers are in bond- 
age, freedom of the press is seen—by 
contrast—at its true value.” 

In many respects this is the most im- 
portant of the five major surveys issued 
by the IPI to date. Congratulations and 
thanks are due to the Institute’s Direc- 
tor, E. J. B. Rose, under whom the 
study was launched, and to IPI Re- 
search Director Armand Gaspard, who 
was charged with the specific responsi- 
bility for gathering and evaluating 
much of the data. 

RAYMOND B. NIXON 
University of Minnesota 





MARTINEZ DOMINGUEZ, GUILLERMO, 15 
anos de Periodismo al Servicio de 
Mexico, Mexico, D. F.: Ediciones 
Asociacion Mexicana de Periodistas, 
1958. 502 pp. $2.50. 


% WHEN GUILLERMO MARTINEZ DO- 
minguez was awarded the Lizardi jour- 
nalism prize (Mexico’s meager approxi- 
mation of a Pulitzer award) in 1953, the 
citation read: “He has brought honor 
to his profession.” A reading of this 
15-year sample of his columns affirms 
that contention. 

The Mexican Association of Journal- 
ists recently recapitulated the Martinez 
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commentary from his 1943 columns in 
the magazine Hoy to his 1957 pieces in 
the newspaper Excelsior. 

Social security, the nationalized rail- 
roads, braceros and wetbacks, inflation 
and business expansion each get the 
Martinez treatment. 

That treatment consists of translating 
technical terms of economics and politi- 
cal circumlocution into conversational 
Spanish. Martinez has the profundity of 
Walter Lippmann but the inviting 
phraseology of Bob Considine. 

Trained as an economist, Martinez 
returned to the National University of 
Mexico, where he received his licentiate, 
after engaging in advanced research. His 
fame in Mexico, however, has come not 
as a professor of economics nor as pres- 
ident of the Colegio de Economistas, but 
as a widely-read and respected news- 
paper pundit. 

For one seeking a resume of recent 
Mexican and political history, told in 
humanistic terms, this volume provides 
profitable reading. 

If the faculty of political science, 
whose journalism course work com- 
bined with political science and eco- 
nomics courses lead to a journalism de- 
gree from the National University, 
would adopt this book as required read- 
ing, Mexican journalism students would 
profit thereby. They might then set the 
Martinez brand of journalism as a goal: 
depth without dullness. 

MARVIN ALISKY 
Arizona State University 





BOND, RICHMOND P., ed., New Letters 
to the Tatler and Spectator. Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1959. 232 
pp. $5. 

BROWN, Harry JAMES, ed., Letters 
from a Texas Sheep Ranch. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1959. 
156 pp. $3.50. 


WY IDEALLY, THE STUDENT OF JOURNAL- 
ism history should concern himself 
largely with the significant raw mater- 
ials of the discipline. Practically, such 
an approach is impossible, if only be- 
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cause of the tremendous volume of orig- 
inal sources and the inaccessibility of 
most of them. 

So it is good when samples of jour- 
nalistic writing of two important periods 
in the evolution of the newspaper are 
placed readily at hand. The student of 
journalism history thus can learn for 
himself about the special characteristics 
of reporting and comment as they 
evolved and can make comparisons with 
those of today. 

In one volume are reproduced nearly 
a hundred newly revealed letters submit- 
ted to the editors of the Tatler and the 
Spectator but not published. Through 
this time-honored journalistic device, the 
nature of these 18th century essay 
papers and the life of the times is fur- 
ther revealed. The editor has provided 
an essay of his own on the place of the 
letter to the editor in these journals. 

The second book reproduces letters 
written by George Wilkins Kendall from 
a sheep ranch in Texas to a friend. They 
give a glimpse into the journalistic qual- 
ities of this first modern American war 
correspondent when off duty. A brief 
biography of Kendall, co-founder of the 
New Orleans Picayune, is a feature of 
the volume. 

A. L. HIGGINBOTHAM 
University of Nevada 





GILL, JoHN, Tide without Turning: Eli- 
jah P. Lovejoy and Freedom of the 
Press. Boston: The Beacon Press, 
1958. 256 pp. $4.50. 


WY THIS FULL-SCALE BIOGRAPHY OF ELI- 
jah Lovejoy is a vividly written, thor- 
oughly documented report which pre- 
sents perceptively and effectively the 
events and the lines of thought which 
led to Lovejoy’s changing his stand on 
slavery, and to his repeated clearcut 
statements, set out in forceful detail, 
that “I am guaranteed by the constitu- 
tion of the United States the freedom 
of the press .. .” 

Previously unpublished material, re- 
cently discovered, forms an important 
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part of the book. The presentation is at 
times quite dramatic (the book opens 
with an account of the killing of Love- 
joy done almost in an “I was there” 
style), and the writing is sometimes stac- 
cato and uneven, but the content is well 
selected and compactly informative, and 
the total effect is impressive and moving. 

The author treats rather quickly the 
period in Lovejoy’s twenties, before he 
entered the ministry, when he was a St. 
Louis newspaper man for five years, 
eventually becoming the highly regarded 
editor and publisher of the St. Louis 
Times, a sizable secular publication 
quite different from the religious news- 
papers with which he was later associ- 
ated. 

There are numerous examples of 
Lovejoy’s skill as a publicist, such as the 
letters he wrote about the evils of slav- 
ery to editors of many major newspapers 
in both the North and the South. These 
letters usually brought replies which, 
whether favorable or unfavorable, Love- 
joy then printed in the Observer, with 
appropriate approving comment or re- 
buttal, to advance his own views on ab- 
olition. 

The volume will be excellent supple- 
mentary reading in history of journal- 
ism, and, in whole or in part, in intro- 
ductory courses, and in courses in law 
and on the social responsibility of the 
press. 

LesLig G. MOELLER 
State University of Iowa 





AULT, PHILLIP H. and EMery, Epwin, 
Reporting the News. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 1959. xvi 
+ 331 pp. $5. 


W% HOW TO WRITE A TEXT ON REPORTING 
without crawling around oversimplified 
gimmicks or soaring into hazy theory 
appears to be an elusive quest. For a 
significant and effective book on over- 
all reporting is hard to come by, as 
many in teaching will attest. 

The problem is to meet the needs of 
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the rankest neophyte without bypassing 
his intelligence; to give him practical 
advice that is related meaningfully to 
his general intellectual development and 
capacity; to set the whole into a social 
perspective that gives professional 
standing to the craft of news processing. 

Here is a book by a California news- 
paper editor and a Minnesota journal- 
ism professor that goes farther than 
most to fulfill those diverse and almost 
irreconcilable goals for the beginning 
journalism student. 

It is practical, in the most significant 
aspects of that overworked term, be- 
cause it relates techniques to at least 
some social purposes as well as to the 
immediate needs of the newsman and 
his readers. 

The authors’ success arises in part 
because of the way they have gone 
about their job. The book is divided 
into four major sections: News and the 
Audience, Writing the News, The Tech- 
niques of Reporting, and Varying the 
Writing. 

At the risk of some inevitable back- 
tracking (and planned repetition is 
part of the learning process), the au- 
thors take the student into basic news 
writing. Then they force him to do 
what too many students resist: analyze— 
analyze the news situation, the writing 
problem, the reader’s needs and news 
processing. Excellent current examples 
of news stories and problems are used 
throughout, set in newspaper headline 
and body type. 

Once the basic approach to writing 
is established, the authors turn to prob- 
lems of news gathering, again in well- 
illustrated contexts that outline the 
complexity of the challenge to the re- 
porter. 

This section sets the stage for the 
last one. There the student is intro- 
duced to the more specialized, imagina- 
tive and creative aspects of news work. 
Having mastered some oversimplified 
formulas and a few guides to develop 
self-confidence and basic agility, he is 
then ready to be told that much of what 
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he has picked up is unworthy of his 
best efforts. From then on it is up to 
him and to his professional mentors. 

In three particulars the book fails to 
measure up to its full promise. At times 
the news content—the broader import 
of events and ideas—appears to be sub- 
ordinated to the techniques of presenta- 
tion. A brief analysis of readability for- 
mulas fails to note completely limita- 
tions and criticisms. So much emphasis 
is given at the outset to the 5SW’s lead 
and the inverted pyramid story struc- 
ture that the student may easily be led 
to grasp that device as the way despite 
later suggestions to adventure in other 
ways. 

Beyond these three criticisms, how- 
ever, teacher and student alike—and 
some practitioners as well—will find 
this book one of the best yet published. 

Its initial emphasis on the reporter’s 
obligation to the reader is particularly 
useful, especially for students indoc- 
trinated with the cult of self-expression 
as opposed to communication. Equally 
useful is the subsequent analysis of 
readership studies to help create a sense 
of audience. 

The attention given to language and 
grammar necessary to effective report- 
ing is skillfully handled in terms of 
function and usage rather than as a 
separate entity. So are sections on using 
the editorial library, reference materials 
and public records. 

Another important aspect of report- 
ing too often overlooked is the matter 
of relations between a reporter and the 
public. The book does a masterful job 
of exploring the subject in its many 
ramifications without making it appear 
to be a part of the Scout Oath. 

Best of all, this book is generally so- 
phisticated and analytical, with a rare 
blend of practical advice and living ex- 
ample. It does credit to the scholarship 
as well as to the broad professional ex- 
perience of its authors. 


JAMES C. MACDONALD 
University of Michigan 
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HOLLINGSWORTH, ALAN M. and Cox, 
James M. The Third Day at Gettys- 
burg: Pickett’s Charge. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1959. 
162 pp. $1.75. 

@ IN THIS NOVEL AND STIMULATING 

textbook for freshman English courses, 

there are some seeds of adaptability for 
journalistic teaching of newswriting, ed- 
iting and investigative methods. It is 
part of a series of manuals designed to 
train in research procedures. With 
maps, editorial notes and leading ques- 
tions, the authors use the climactic 
struggle at Gettysburg to point up the 
many-sided qualities of a controversial 
question—the oft-discussed Lee-Long- 
street debate on Pickett’s charge. It’s 
based primarily on primary sources and 
sound in the main, although one con- 
tributing factor has been neglected— 
whether criticism was launched at Long- 
street because of his ante-bellum Re- 
publican-Reconstruction acitivities. Also, 
one is curious about research techniques 
which neglect a bibliography and per- 
mit typographical errors in the text of 
source documents. 

JaMEs L. C. Forp 

Southern Illinois University 





Murpny, DENNIS, Better Business Com- 
munication. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957. 306 
pp. $5.59. 


W THIS BOOK BY AN EXPERIENCED PRAC- 
titioner is a contribution in an area not 
adequately covered. It has possibilities 
as a text, especially for extension and 
similar practical courses. 

The informal style is easy to read 
and understand. The points are effec- 
tively presented. They include discus- 
sion of the seven “keys” which open the 
“doors of thought and feeling, of under- 
standing and acceptance.” The keys are 
thinking, doing, observing, talking, lis- 
tening, writing and reading. 

Each chapter ends with a list of fur- 
ther readings in the area and suggested 
case studies and questions which are 
good teaching aids. 
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The book is practical, presented from 
a common sense approach as commu- 
nication operates in business. It will re- 
ward study by almost everyone. 
CLEMENT E. TROUT 
Oklahoma State University 





WOLSELEY, ROLAND E., Critical Writing 
for the Journalist. Philadelphia: Chil- 
ton Company, 1959. 207 pp. $5. 


@% IN THE WORDS OF THE AUTHOR, A 
Syracuse University journalism profes- 
sor, this book was written to meet “the 
needs of both teacher and students in a 
class in critical writing for journalism.” 
It also was designed to help established 
critics and would-be critics of all the 
arts by setting down facts about journal- 
istic criticism as practiced in the United 
States today. No pretense was made of 
imparting knowledge about the arts. 

At the outset the author defines a 
review of the arts as being more than 
a simple report that a concert, for ex- 
ample, has occurred; it is, rather, a 
discussion of the artist’s work, a “cou- 
sin” to the editorial. 

In addition to considering techniques, 
the author covers such subjects as the 
philosophies of criticism, criticisms of 
criticism and biographies of some lead- 
ing critics. Clarity and interest are 
achieved through use of numerous ex- 
amples and quotations. 

“Perhaps attitudes are of more im- 
portance than rules to the journalistic 
critic,” Professor Wolseley says; for ex- 
ample, “open-mindedness, not to the 
point of vacuity but to the extent of 
avoiding dogmatism.” 

Certainly the author does not chart 
any one best path to follow to become 
a qualified critic, but one most desirable 
effect of the book should be to impress 
upon the student the necessity of exer- 
cising his responsibility to the arts, ar- 
tists and the public by preparing care- 
fully for critical writing. Various means 
by which critics have prepared are set 
out. 


BURTON W. MARVIN 
University of Kansas 
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KirK, CLARA MARBURG and KIRK, RU- 
DOLPH, eds., Criticism and Fiction 
and Other Essays by W. D. Howells. 
New York: New York University 
Press, 1959. 413 pp. $6. 

% THESE THREE DOZEN ESSAYS AND 

book reviews were collected primarily 

to cast light on Howells as a critic and 
writer of novels, but they also inci- 
dentally reveal why he was a successful 
magazine editor. For the latter, the in- 
dex and the editors’ repetitious intro- 
ductions to each selection are of little 
help. Yet if one sifts out Howells’ ref- 
erences to his 15-year association with 
the Atlantic Monthly, he can material- 
ize the strong, almost domineering edi- 
tor who believed that a magazine should 
fight for a thesis (Howells’ was a plea 
for “realism” in American fiction) and 
who gave his publication a distinctive, 
coherent character by indicating through 
the example of his own writing what 
he desired from his contributors. 

WaRREN G. BOVEE 
Marquette University 





ADAMS, JOHN C., CARPENTER, C. R. 
and SMITH, Dorothy R., eds., Col- 
lege Teaching by Television. Wash- 
ington: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1958. 234 pp. $4. 


% THIS IS A TRANSCRIPT OF A CONFER- 
ence on educating by television, held in 
October 1957 at University Park and 
jointly sponsored by the Committee on 
Television of the American Council on 
Education and Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 

Contributors include many of those 
individuals who have done important 
study of the subject in the past half- 
decade. 

It should be read by every serious 
teacher, whatever his field. Particularly 
it should be read by any research group 
contemplating applying to the Federal 
government for support funds under 
Title VII of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958, since it makes very 
clear what basic questions have already 
been adequately answered, and equally 
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clear what areas remain to be explored. 

The proceedings reported in the 
present volume reflect a most thought- 
ful and realistic conference. The result 
is a book on higher education that has 
the rare quality of reading as though 
written in the second half of the 20th 
century. 

Experiences reported herein are vari- 
ous and sometimes conflicting; the sum 
total of the book is in no way a blanket 
endorsement of televised education. But 
if future such conferences succeed— 
as this one did—in getting academicians 
to contemplate something besides the 
academic navel, such conferences will, 
if for no other reason, prove eminently 
worthwhile. 

MILO RYAN 
University of Washington 





HIMMELWEIT, HILDE T., OPPENHEIM, 
A. N. and VINCE, PAMELA, Televi- 
sion and the Child: An Empirical 
Study of the Effect of Television on 
the Young. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. (Published for 
the Nuffield Foundation.) 


% IN BRITAIN AS IN AMERICA, THERE 
has been great interest in the effects of 
television upon children. Concern was 
increased in September 1955 when 
the entertainment-oriented programs of 
the commercially-supported Independent 
Television Authority began to supple- 
ment those of the older British Broad- 
casting Corporation. Consequently, 
when the Nuffield report was published 
late in 1958, it attracted much atten- 
tion. 

The extensive field work for this 
study was carried out in several Eng- 
lish cities in 1955 and 1956. Diaries, 
program recall lists, questionnaires and 
interviews were employed to determine 
the abilities, general activity patterns 
and television consumption of matched 
viewing and control groups. 

It was found that British children 
watch television an average of two 
hours per day. The more intelligent 
children view less, and are affected less 
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by what they see. Children with a wide 
range of activities view less than those 
with more barren lives. The social level 
of the home does not affect the amount 
of viewing, although parental example 
does; to a lesser extent, so does parental 
control. Beginning at age 10, children 
do much viewing of early evening pro- 
grams designed for adults. 


The authors maintain that “the ef- 
fects of television can best be seen as 
an interplay between the characteristics 
of the viewer and the characteristics 
and content of the medium.” On the 
whole, they are reassuring as to the re- 
sults: “The final picture of the influ- 
ence of television on children’s leisure, 
interests, knowledge, outlook, and val- 
ues proved to be far less colourful and 
dramatic than popular opinion is in- 
clined to suppose.” 


Children may learn something from 
television, although if viewing is sub- 
stituted for reading, the result may be 
a loss. “We found a net profit only for 
the younger, duller children,” say the 
authors. Television has slight effect on 
school work, although the brighter view- 
ing children fell a bit behind the non- 
viewing control group. But television 
imparts concepts as well as facts. Be- 
cause the world of British television 
drama is that of upper middle-class ur- 
ban society, child viewers from the 
working classes, especially the less in- 
telligent 13- and 14-year-olds, tend to 
accept the mores and standards of these 
groups as a result of their viewing. 


What of the allegedly bad effects of 
television? Excessively heavy viewing is 
the result of “unsatisfactory adjustment 
or of inadequate environmental facili- 
ties.” In general, television does not 
make children more passive, since view- 
ing time is usually taken from other 
ready-made entertainments. Thus, tele- 
vision reduces radio listening drasti- 
cally, and cuts down cinema attendance, 
except among adolescents, who go to 
the movies in order to get away from 
home with their friends. 
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At first television reduces reading, 
especially among children of average 
intelligence. But bright children are lit- 
tle effected, and dull children do not 
read much anyway. After awhile, how- 
ever, book reading returns to its former 
level, though comics reading does not. 

As to violence in programs, this 
study decides that westerns, being high- 
ly stylized and stereotyped, “frighten 
only the very young or the insecure.” 
Crime thrillers are more frightening, 
but newsreel reports of real violence do 
not disturb at all. All things considered, 
child viewers of such programs are no 
more “aggressive or maladjusted than 
the controls; television is unlikely to 
cause aggressive behaviour, although it 
could precipitate it in those few chil- 
dren who are emotionally disturbed.” 

This study does not materially add 
to or qualify the results obtained from 
many American inquiries. Nevertheless, 
it is an important piece of work, since 
it not only deals with television viewing 
in another country, but also does so 
with great care. In Britain, it is addi- 
tionally important because of the rela- 
tive lack of extensive mass media re- 
search. 

It is unfortunate, however, that most 
of the field work was done when the 
United Kingdom had only half as many 
television receivers as now, and before 
the commercial system went on the air: 
children in homes with sets able to re- 
ceive both services prefer ITV to BBC 
by a seven to three ratio. It also would 
have been interesting, though the final 
conclusions would probably not have 
been altered thereby, had the sample 
included students from private as well 
as tax-supported schools. The former 
constitute only a 10% minority, but 
they nevertheless are such an important 
part of the British educational popula- 
tion that it would have been interesting 
to compare their reactions with those 
of other children. 

In spite of these several qualifications, 
however, my opinion of the Nuffield 
study is overwhelmingly favorable. Any 
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student of the mass media could profit- 
ably read at least the opening 66-page 
summary, if not the entire 522-page 
volume. BURTON PAULU 
University of Minnesota 


PRESTON, CHARLES and HAMILTON, Ep- 
WARD A., eds., Mike Wallace Asks: 
Highlights from 46 Controversial In- 
terviews. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1958. 128 pp. $1.95. 


WY THIS BOOK OFFERS SOME INTERESTING 
contrasts to its source material, the 
couple of hundred television interviews 
aired on “Night Beat” and “The Mike 
Wallace Interview.” In the first place, 
the roguishly grinning Wallace on the 
front and back paper covers is not pre- 
cisely the Wallace I recall from the two 
shows, though I admit to being an ir- 
regular viewer. Neither printed words 
nor 60 photographs suggest studio ef- 
fects so successful in the original me- 
dium. Some prickly personalities have 
been omitted, and so have a number of 
somewhat tasteless questions posed b 
Wallace on TV. Most of all the book 
lacks the striking immediacy of the or- 
iginal interviews, in which at least some 
personalities were fairly splashed on the 
watcher’s TV screen, not to say splat- 
tered there like a bug on a windshield. 

Presumably the editors feel the book’s 
contents have lasting worth. I feel some 
doubts. Although one gets vivid and 
not otherwise very available glimpses 
of some rather queer birds like Fred 
Otash and the Imperial Wizard of the 
Ku Klux Klan, one learns little new 
about, say, Orval Faubus, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Philip Wylie or Frank Lloyd 
Wright. 

On the other hand, the book has 
value in providing a study of television 
interviewing and reporting, and of in- 
terviewer-reporter Wallace. Forty-six 
excerpts give a chance to spot and 
assess some Wallace techniques (e.g., 
the left jab and right cross that maga- 
zine writer Pete Martin found pecu- 
liarly irritating: “What do you think of 
soandso? . . . Oh? Now, what do you 
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really think of soandso?”). The Martin 
interview, incidentally, is among the 
missing and presumed dead. 

On television, Wallace suffers from, 
or at least is subject to, the tacit re- 
quirement that TV reporters be actors. 
Hence, in part, the district attorney- 
private eye atmosphere of the originals. 
In the book this quality disappears in 
large measure—ultimately, I think, to 
Wallace’s advantage. For he emerges 
as an able reporter, a young man with 
an agile and resourceful mind, knowl- 
edgeable, willing to do the homework 
his job required. The book gives some 
assurance that four awards and some 
near-rave notices of 1957 were not un- 
merited, and that Wallace hastened the 
day when one may expect to have 
probed, on television, questions more 
controversial than the interviewee’s re- 
actions to sack dresses or tapioca pud- 
me J. H. SCHACHT 
University of Illinois 


ZINSSER, WILLIAM K., Seen Any Good 
Movies Lately? Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday & Company, 1958. 239 
pp. $3.95. 

WY NO ONE WILL ARGUE THAT POETRY IS 

not an art, yet some in Academe hardly 

know that the art of writing magazine 
articles exists, and if they do they call 
it essay, exposition, explication. So with 
the motion picture. A new art form is 
with us, and Zinsser winds up by saying 

so. In any New York season there is a 

greater proportion of good movies than 

of good plays, he asserts. 

Zinsser nevertheless sees all the in- 
dustry’s cheapness and deadly repeti- 
tiousness, and he is very funny indeed 
in exposing them. As Tamerlane rides 
fiercely towards the city, as the phony 
doctor brings hot water for the phony 
childbirth, as France Nuyen is made to 
kiss somebody under water if it kills 
her, this movie critic turned editorial 
writer sits by and chuckles, lover of 
the films though he may be. 

KEEN RAFFERTY 

University of New Mexico 
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LANE, RoBERT E., Political Life: Why 
People Get Involved in Politics. 
Glencoe: The Free Press, 1959. 374 
pp- $7.50. 

WY THIS IS A STUDY OF THE WAYS PEO- 
ple engage in the political process. It 
includes a chapter on the mass media 
and mass politics, and another on “Po- 
litical Discussion,” with some emphasis 
on the diffusion of political symbols by 
radio and television. 

The inquiry is grounded on how, 
when and why Americans vote, elec- 
tioneer, attend political meetings, read 
and listen to political messages, and en- 
gage in other political activities. 

The author reviews a_ substantial 
body of findings of the analysts of po- 
litical and social behavior in the pres- 
ent-day setting. Heavy emphasis is 
placed on quantitative data amassed by 
the behavioral scientists. After summar- 
izing findings, Professor Lane offers his 
hypotheses of the political process un- 
der discussion. 

This is a big order. Maybe an over- 
ambitious one. 

Credit Professor Lane with com- 
mendable diligence in compiling many 
inquiries relating to the mass media and 
political affairs. Communications re- 
search hasn’t yet found all the answers, 
however, and much work still remains 
to be done before it is safe even to 
come to tentative interpretations on 
many media problems. Professor Lane 
is often incautious in accepting a single 
research source, or a few sources, on 
which to base judgments. One example 
of this, even though guarded by the 
qualifying phrase, “so far as the evi- 
dence goes,” is the following: 

. . . the decline and rise of interest in 
government and politics since 1900 does 
not seem to have been paralleled by any 
changes in treatment of public affairs in 
the press. 


And when generalizations of “the 
media” are made, a reader of the vol- 
ume is tempted to ask, “What me- 
dium?” Or to pose the question: “Are 
there no differences among _periodi- 
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cals?” when he comes upon this state- 
ment: 

Finally, magazines are, to some extent, 

media with a primary appeal to the bet- 

ter educated groups, particularly the 
college educated. 

Maybe the phrase, “to some extent,” 
saves the day and perhaps it bolsters the 
self esteem of the collegian. 

RALPH D. Casey 
University of California 


PEARSON, DREW and ANDERSON, JACK, 
USA: Second Class Power? New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1958. 
334 pp. $3.95. 


WY THE AUTHORS ANSWER THE QUESTION 
in their title with a hedged possibility. 
They warn, however, that the United 
States will definitely become a second- 
class power if, as they charge, its lead- 
ers and mass media continue to gloss 
over current realities, recent blunders 
and future requirements. 

They view the realities as Soviet mili- 
tary ascendancy and erosion of the free 
world alliance. 

Most of the book takes up charges 
of blundering by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration on McCarthyism, conflicts of 
interest, military preparedness, eco- 
nomic policy, education, science and 
missiles, public relations and executive 
leadership. 

Required to get the U.S. securely on 
top, the authors contend, is a sustained, 
war-era effort—including high taxes, 
long hours and price and wage con- 
trols. They also plead for an attempt to 
win over the friendship of the Soviet 
peoples, as previously detailed in their 
syndicated column. 

They cover a great deal of ground, 
much of it sketchily in the breezy style 
of their column—pegged on personali- 
ties and confidential information—most 
of it undocumented. Yet they do focus 
attention on some of the most crucial 
problems of the day in a stimulating, 
provocative manner that will scarcely 
leave the reader indifferent. 

JAMES C. MACDONALD 
University of Michigan 
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Other Books and Pamphlets 
On Journalistic Subjects 


Compiled by ELEANOR BLUM 
University of Illinois 

ABRAHAMS, GERALD, The Law for Writers 
and Journalists. London: Herbert Jen- 
kins, 1958. 21s. 

A British book for writers and laymen 
by an English lawyer. 

BENDICK, JEANNE and ROBERT BENDICK, 

Television Works Like This. 3d ed. 
New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill, 1959. $2.75. 
The 1949 edition has been expanded to 
include new sections on pay TV, closed 
circuit TV, video tape and the future of 
TV. 


BINGHAM, WALTER VAN DYKE, and others, 
How to Interview. 4th rev. ed. New 
York: Harper’s, 1959. 277 pp. $4.50. 
Thoroughly revised and brought up-to- 
date since its publication in 1931. With 
special emphasis in the new edition on 
the development of self-concept, person- 
ality, the information theory and other 
areas that have come into prominence. 


BurKE, VirGINIA M., Newsletter Writing 
and Publishing: A Practical Guide. New 
York: Columbia University, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, 1958. 
113 pp. $2.50. 

Written in non-technical style for both 
amateur and professional editors. 


BUTLER, KENNETH and GEORGE C. LIKE- 

NEss, Practical Handbook on Display 
Typefaces. (No. 6) Mendota, Ill.: But- 
ler Clinic, West Washington Rd., 1959. 
$7.50. 
Where to buy display type, the sizes in 
which it is available, and how to use it 
to the best advantage. The authors are 
concerned with practical considerations 
rather than with esthetics. 

British Broadcasting: A Bibliography. Lon- 

don: British Broadcasting Corp., 1958. 
49 pp. 5s. 
Replaces Books about Broadcasting, 
compiled in 1948. Covers only English 
publications on sound and television 
broadcasting, excluding engineering, and 
contains a select list of articles on BBC 
policy in monthly and quarterly periodi- 
cals, the more important debates con- 
cerning the BBC in both Houses of Par- 
liament, and all government and official 
publications relating to the BBC. 
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Code of Conduct for Broadcasting Public 
Proceedings. Washington: National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters, 1959. Apply. 


COLLINS, IRENE, The Government and 

Newspaper Press in France, 1814-1881. 
New York: Macmillan, 1959. 201 pp. 
$4.80. 
Traces the evolution of freedom of the 
press in France, particularly as it was 
applied to newspapers from the Charter 
of 1814 to the Press Law of 1881. 

Controversy on Radio and TV, New York: 

Civil Liberties Educational Foundation, 
Inc., 15 West 44th St., 1958. 37 pp. 
Apply. ’ 
A pilot study of network radio and tele- 
vision coverage on controversial issues 
and many-sided discussions, undertaken 
on behalf of the Civil Liberties Educa- 
tional Foundation by the Department of 
Communications in Education of New 
York University. 

Cook, JAMES, Remedies and Rackets: The 

Truth about Patent Medicine Today. 
New York: Norton, 1958. 252 pp. 
$3.75. 
The methods used by the patent medi- 
cine industries to sell their products to 
the American people, and the part 
played by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and by advertising agencies in re- 
striction and promotion. 

DALZIEL, MARGARET, Popular Fiction One 
Hundred Years Ago: An Unexplored 
Tract of Literary History. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1958. $4. 
Descriptive analysis of inexpensive fic- 
tion (including “penny dreadfuls”) in 
book and periodical form for sale in 
the 1840s, telling the kinds of people 
and plots featured, and the fortunes of 
the firms publishing this fiction. 

Drewry, JOHN E., ed., The What, Why 

and How of Communications. Athens: 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, 
University of Georgia, 1958. 
“Press, radio, television, periodicals, 
public relations and advertising as seen 
through institutes and special occasions 
of the Henry W. Grady School of Jour- 
nalism, 1957-58.” 

Economic Support of the Mass Communi- 
cations Media, 1929-1957. Cincinnati: 
1124 Union Central Building, 1959. 32 
pp. Apply. 

Presents in tabular form the growth of 
consumer and advertising support of 
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the mass media in the last 30 years, re- 
lating economic data to population 
growth with adjustments to show the 
effects of inflation. 

Emery, F. E. and Davin MartTIN, Psycho- 
logical Effects of the “Western” Film: 
A Study in Television Viewing. Mel- 
bourne, Australia: Department of Au- 
dio-Visual Aids, 1957. (Studies in Mass 
Communications) 47 pp. 2s6. 

The first of a group of projected studies 
embracing the investigation of all types 
of violence in films and television. 

GASKELL, ARTHUR L. and Davip ENG- 
LANDER, How to Shoot a Movie Story: 
Techniques of Pictorial Continuity. New 
York: Morgan & Morgan, 1959. $3.50. 
Describes basic techniques, such as pic- 
torial and directional continuity, pan- 
ning, moving shots, story and editing. 

GEHMAN, RICHARD, How to Write and Sell 
Magazine Articles. New York: Har- 
per’s, 1959. 348 pp. $4.95. 

A veteran magazine writer gives infor- 
mation on the process of planning, re- 
searching, writing and revising material. 
Illustrated with some of his own articles. 

GEORGE, ALEXANDER L., Propaganda An- 
alysis: A Study of Inferences Made from 
Nazi Propaganda in World War Il. Ev- 
anston, Ill.: Row-Peterson, 1959. $6. 
An appraisal of the propaganda-analysis 
operation on German propaganda con- 
ducted by the Federal Communication 
during World War II, undertaken in an 
attempt to answer questions about the 
accuracy and the potential uses of prop- 
aganda-analysis methods. 

GRIFFITH, THOMAS, The Waist-High Cul- 

ture. New York: Harper’s, 1959. 275 
pp. $4. 
Articles by the foreign news editor of 
Time—some autobiographical, some 
about the foreign scene and some about 
journalism. 

GROESBECK, KENNETH, Advertising Agency 
Success. New York: Harper’s, 1958. 
259 pp. $5. 

An advertising man probes the pinnacles 
and pitfalls of running an agency. 

Hitt, Harowp, ed., NAEB Seminar on 
Children’s Television Programs. Urbana, 
Ill.: National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, 14 Gregory Hall, 1959. 
37 pp. $2. 

An analysis of programs for children, 
aimed primarily at professional broad- 


casters, and containing an address by 
Dr. John Spiegel, clinical professor of 
psychology at the Harvard Medical 
School. In its TV and radio section, the 
Saturday Review gives Dr. Spiegel’s ad- 
dress a full page of praise. 


Hu, Lewis, Voluntary Listener-Sponsor- 





ship. Berkeley, Calif.: Pacifica Founda- 
tion, 1958. 95 pp. 

A report to educational broadcasters on 
the experiment at KPFA, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. 


Hype, Stuart W., Television and Radio 


Announcing. Boston: Houghton, Miff- 
lin, 1959. 451 pp. $8.50. 

The first section deals with phonetics, 
foreign pronunciation, voice and diction 
and specialized fields such as sports an- 
nouncing, newscasting, interviewing and 
sportscasting. The second section gives 
practical examples. 


JOHNSON, GERALD W., Personality in Jour- 


nalism. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota, School of Journalism, 1959. 
9 pp. Apply. : 

The 12th annual Newspaper Guild- 
School of Journalism Memorial Lecture. 


LieF, ALFRED, Jt Floats: The Story of 


Procter and Gamble. New York: Rine- 
hart, 1959. $5.95. 

The history and operations of a business 
that places considerable emphasis on 
advertising. 


McLean, Ruart, Modern Book Design. 


New York: Macmillan, 1959. $4.75. 
The evolution of book design in Europe 
and America during the present century. 
The author is co-founder of a British 
firm specializing in book design. 


MACLEIsH, ARCHIBALD, Poetry and Jour- 


nalism. Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota, 1958. (Gideon H. Seymour Me- 
morial Lecture Series) 21 pp. 

The author discusses reasons for the 
antipodal relationship between poetry 
and journalism. 


Magazine Circulation and Rate Trends, 


1940-1957. New York: Association of 
National Advertisers, Inc., 155 East 44th 
St., 1958. 188 pp. 

“This report, prepared under the direc- 
tion of the A.N.A. Magazine Commit- 
tee, presents a trend compilation of cir- 
culation data, rates and costs-per-thou- 
sand for 60 leading ABC-audited con- 
sumer and farm magazines for the years 
1940 through 1957.” 
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MANCHEE, FreD, The Huckster’s Revenge. 
New York: Thomas Nelson, 1959. 308 


The retired treasurer of BBD&O answers 
some of the critics of advertising. 
Muss!, INGo W., Der Amerikanisch Neger 
Und Seine Zeitung. Austria: University 
of Vienna. Unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion. 

This thesis, intended for the European 
student unfamiliar with the. subject, 
places the American Negro newspaper 
in its social context. It gives a short his- 
tory of the political position, economy, 
and education of the American Negro, 
of Negro mass movements, and of the 
Supreme Court decision on segregation. 


Ovink, G. W., Het Aanzien van een eeuw. 


The Hague, Netherlands: Martinus Nij- 
hoff, 1959. $15.95. 

Nine hundred and fifty illustrations se- 
lected from the outstanding Netherlands 
illustrated magazines, reflecting the pe- 
riod from 1856-1956, with introduction 
and commentaries in the Dutch lan- 
guage. 


PACKARD, VANCE, The Status Seekers. New 


York: McKay, 1959. $4.50. 

The author of The Hidden Persuaders 
divides Americans into five social classes 
(one of which is the “diploma elite”) 
and discusses the various signs of status 
in homes, jobs, sexual behavior, the up- 
bringing of children and similar sub- 
jects. 

Religious TV: A Handbook for Rabbis and 
Religious Organizations. New York: 
The American-Jewish Committee, 386 
Fourth Avenue, 1957. 52 pp. $1. 
How to put on a television program, 
and where to obtain pertinent material. 


SCHNEIDER, Louris and SANFORD M. Dorn- 


BUSCH, Popular Religion: Inspirational 
Books in America. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1958. 178 pp. $4.50. 
“Impartially and critically, though with 
theological ease, these two sociologists 
have analyzed 46 best-sellers in the field 
of inspirational literature, dating from 
1875 to 1955.”—The Nation. 
SCHWARTZ, BERNARD, The Professor and 
the Commissions. New York: Knopf, 
1958. 275 pp. $4. 

The ousted counsel of last year’s special 
Congressional committee to investigate 
federal regulatory agencies tells how his 
findings stirred certain congressmen to 
try to throttle the inquiry. 


Skipper, Ottis CLarK, J. D. B. DeBow: 

Magazinist of the Old South. Athens: 
University of Georgia Press, 1958. 269- 
pp. $5. 
Biography of a well-known magazine 
editor of the ante-bellum South. A 
champion of causes that failed—slavery, 
secession and the South’s fight for inde- 
pendence—he did much to influence eco- 
nomic, political and social thinking. 

SMEaD, ELMER S., Freedom of Speech by 

Radio and Television. Washington: Pub- 
lic Affairs Press, 1959. $4.50. 
Review of the problems in the field of 
program regulation, and the difficulties 
involved in their solution. With an in- 
troduction by Morris Ernst. 

SPENCER, D. A., ed., Progress in Photogra- 

phy, 1955-1958. New York: Macmillan, 
1959. $10. 
“The principal sections of this reference 
work cover the theory and materials, 
new techniques and special application, 
the economics of the photographic in- 
dustry, and the literature of photogra- 
hy.” 

Theatre Screen Advertising. Chicago: The- 
atre Screen Advertising Bureau, 437 
Merchandise Mart, 1959. 12 pp. Apply. 
A brief analysis of motion picture audi- 
ences. 

U.S. Senate. Committee on Interstate and 

Foreign Commerce. Educational Tele- 
vision. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1959. 103 pp. 
A report on bill S. 12 “to expedite the 
utilization of television transmission fa- 
cilities in our public schools and col- 
leges and in adult training programs.” 

U.S. House. Subcommittee of Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Investigation of Regulatory Commis- 
sions and Agencies. 4 vols. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1959. 
Hearings. 

U.S. Senate. Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Subcommittee on 
Communications. Status of UHF and 
Multiple Ownership of TV _ Stations. 
Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1954. 

Hearings. 

WISKEMANN, ELIZABETH, A Great Swiss 
Newspaper: The Story of the Neue Zur- 
cher Zeitung. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. 112 pp. $2.90. 


History of one of Europe’s most influ- 
ential newspapers. 








Articles on Mass Communications 
In Magazines of the U. S. A. 


A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
January, February and March 1959 


Edited by HAROLD L. NELSON 


Assisted by Chris Burns, Colorado; Wayne A. Dan- 
ielson, North Carolina; Norris G. Davis, Texas; Paul 
Deutschmann, Michigan State; J. Russell Heitman, 
Denver; John Hulteng, Oregon; C. Richard King, 
Texas; Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln; Daniel F. Woz- 
niak, Michigan State. 








3 SEVENTEEN YEARS AGO, CHICAGO’S NEWSPAPER OWNERSHIPS INCREASED TO 
five when Marshall Field established the Sun, avowedly to do battle with Col. 
Robert McCormick’s Tribune. In January of this year, Field’s heir and McCor- 
mick’s heirs were left as Chicago’s only general daily newspaper proprietors when 
Marshall Field Jr. bought control of the Daily News for an estimated $24 million. 
In St. Louis, the Globe-Democrat sold its plant and equipment to the Post-Dis- 
patch and turned to contract printing. 

In the wake of the Christmas season strike of New York City’s newspapers, 
estimates of the cost to merchants, newspapers, and employees ranged from $10 
million to $40 million. 

In the electronic media field, the increasingly lively topic of editorializing on 
radio and television included statements of support from the National Association 
of Broadcasters and from leading newsmen. Meanwhile, radio and television 
launched attacks on the Federal Communications Commission after it ruled that 
a minor political candidate in Chicago be granted broadcast time equal to that 
given Chicago’s mayor. 


Publications cited include: Ad. Age, Advertising Age; Am. Ed., American Editor; Am. Merc., Ameri- 
can Mercury; ASNE Bul., American Society of Newspaper Editors’ Bulletin; AV-Com. Rev., Audio 
Visual Communication Review; Irn. Crtn., News from Behind the Iron Curtain; Bus. Wk., 

Week; Bdcstg., Broadcasting; Cmnw!., Commonweal; E&P., Editor & Publisher; Guild Rep., Guild Re- 
porter; J. Bdcstg., Journal of Broadcasting; J. Mktg., Journal of Marketing; JQ, J Quarterly; 
Msthd., Masthead; Nat. Pub., National Publisher; NYT Mag., New York rimes Magazine; New Rep., 
New Republic; New Ykr., New Yorker; NR, Nieman Reports; Nswk., Newsweek; PI, Printers’ Ink; 
POQ, Public Opinion Quarterly; Prog., Progressive; PR, Public Relations; PR Jrnl., Public Relations 
Journal; Pub. Aux., Publishers’ Auxiliary; Pub. Wkly., Publishers’ Weekly; OQ of FRA&T, ig vag Ss 
Films, Radio & Television; Rep., The Reporter; Sat. Rev., Saturday Review; State Dept. Bul., 

Department of State Bulletin; TV, Television; USN&WR, United States News & World Report. 


Advertising ready in the hoppers of the 44 state legis- 

152. ANONYMOUS. Advertising begins atures now in session are laws that affect 

to appear a handy target for state legisla- ads. Some are regulatory, others discrimi- 
tive bodies. PI 266:9 p9 Feb. 27.—Al-_natory. 
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153. —Broadcast: the troubles ahead; 
the big tasks of the coming year. PI 266: 
11 pp23-33 Mar. 13.—Rising tv costs mean 
more cutbacks, split sponsorship, but costs 
must level off. Broadcasters parry critics, 
but realize that positive steps must be 
taken to tell their story to the public. 

154. —Cars, appliances are impulse 
items: BBDO. Ad. Age 30:3 p1 Jan. 19.— 
Up to 75% of auto purchases, and 80% 
of appliances, are unplanned, according to 
a BBDO 5-year study. 

155. —How consumers decide to buy: 
a debate. PI 266:12 pp73-4 Mar. 20.— 
Four market researchers discuss how con- 
sumers come to like or dislike a product. 
Definitions range from a processing of 
raw data by the nervous system to that 
which keeps us in contact with the outside 
world. 

156. —Leading consumer magazines 
direct advertising attack on television. PI 
266:11 p9 Mar. 13.—Look, Post, and 
Newsweek pool funds in a promotion cam- 
paign built around the idea that tv viewers 
have guilt complex for being lookers, not 
doers. 

157. —Library of Congress exhibition 
shows pre-1876 admen used today’s motifs. 


Ad. Age 30:4 pp46-7 Jan. 26.—Ads rang- 
ing from 1837 to 1876 show many of to- 
day’s ad themes same as a century ago. 
Pioneer admen used testimonials, rational 
and emotional appeals, competitive com- 
parisons and ‘before-and-after’ approaches. 


158. —Major account shifts, appoint- 
ments in 1958. Ad. Age p1 30:1 Jan. 5.— 
176 big accounts switched last year with 
auto makers, brewers, cosmetics, and dog 
food purveyors among the most active. 

159. —National ad volume off 3% for 
year. PI 266:8 p83 Feb. 20.—Farm pa- 
pers, net radio, newspapers have biggest 
drop-off. Net tv is only gainer with a 10% 
increase. 

160. —New York sales momentum 
faded when papers closed. E&P 92:3 p10 
Jan. 17.—A costly testimonial to the es- 
sentialness of newspapers to retailing shows 
up as an estimated drop of 7%, or $10 
million, during New York’s Christmas sea- 
son newspaper strike. 

161. —33 agencies in ‘over $25,000,- 
000’ group billed $2.7 billion in 1958. Ad. 
Age 30:8 pl Feb. 23.—The 15th annual 
agency billings tabulation shows J. Walter 
Thompson first to top the $300 million 
mark in billings. Agencies in hard goods 
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and automotive take a beating, while those 
in package goods, generally, have a good 
year. The billings are reported for 560 
agencies. 

162. Janco, Myra E. Advertising to 
businezs leaders: new survey probes way to 
do it. PI 266:8 pp23-32 Feb. 20.—Study 
of habits of 500 advertising managers and 
150 agency media buyers shows that cir- 
culation, readership, editorial content, and 
cost/1000 still are leading factors. Other 
deciding features are examined. 

163. McCManan, Harry W. McMahan 
tells tv film availability abroad, gives run- 
down on price, quality and creativity. Ad. 
Age 30:2 pp67-70 Jan. 12.—Author re- 
views some of the finest film commercials 
from Italy, France, and England among 
the 698 shown at Venice Film Festival. 
They may create a fresh visual image for 
products but are not recommended if cli- 
ent faces rigid deadlines. 

164. Moskowi1rTz, MILTON. Join Thomp- 
son, see world? Well almost. Ad. Age 30: 
11 p2 Mar. 16.—A complete look at the 
advertising services and personnel in the 
foreign offices of JWT, the world’s largest 
agency. JWT currently has 3,100 em- 
ployees abroad. 

165. Potirz, ALFRED. Six problem 
areas in the comparison of media. Media/ 
scope 3:1 pp46-8 Jan.—Politz examines 
the problem of developing a common 
frame of reference, which he terms essen- 
tial to the media buyer in comparison and 
selection. 

166. Rose, ALVIN W. Motivation re- 
search and subliminal advertising. Soc. 
Res. 25:3 pp271-84 Autumn.—Description 
and evaluation in lucid language of ap- 
proaches to motivation research and sub- 
liminal perception. 

167. STARCH, DANIEL. Analysis of 12 
million inquiries. Media/scope, 3:1 p23, 
3:2 p38, and 3:3 p40 Jan., Feb., March.— 
This is a three-year study of 8,200 na- 
tional magazine ads. It updates Starch’s 
1930 study of 5 million inquiries. The in- 
stallments of the study analyze these fac- 
tors: size, color, position and location; 
thickness of issue, seasons, readership, 
comparison of types of magazines; kinds 
of offers, speed of response, effect of 
coupons. 

168. VAN Diver, VERNON H. New 
study on the impact of industrial advertis- 
ing on sales. PI 266:4 pp23-33 Jan. 23.— 
Results of study of 100 industrial firms’ 
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advertising in 408 business papers. Re- 
sponse drawn over much longer period 
than for consumer ads. Curtailed adver- 
tising shows marked loss in sales for the 
client due to increased pressure from com- 
petitors. 

169. ZiELSKE, HUBERT A. The remem- 
bering and forgetting of advertising. J. 
Mktg. 23:3 pp239-244 Jan.—Comparative 
tests show a 13-week burst of weekly ads 
creates higher retention than spacing same 
ads out over a year. More repeated ex- 
posures to a limited group is preferable to 
fewer ads directed to a larger mass audi- 
ence. 

See also nos. 188, 195, 200. 

Audience Analysis 

170. KRIEGHBAUM, HILLIER. Newspa- 
pers still rank No. 1 for science news. 
E&P 92:11 p72 March 14.—Survey Re- 
search Center, University of Michigan, 
found that newspapers were top-rated 
source of 35% of respondents, and tele- 
vision ranked second. 

171. Scripps, CHARLES E. Newspapers’ 
pattern follows constant consumer support. 
E&P 92:4 pill Jan. 24.—Year-long study 
for Scripps-Howard finds that “printed me- 
dia are fundamental and non-substitutable 
in American living patterns,” but “the 
second law of nature is adapt or die.” 

172. WaTSON, CAMPBELL. Questions 
devised to test public’s view of newspapers. 
E&P 92:6 p13 Feb. 7.—Chilton Bush and 
James Brinton of Stanford collaborate 
with Alfred Newell of Alfred Politz Re- 
search, Inc., to compose a 56-question test 
to measure the attitudes of readers toward 
newspapers. 

173. Wrese, G. D. The Army-McCar- 
thy hearings and the public conscience. 
POQ 22:4 pp490-502 Winter.—Study of 
small sample indicated that the hearings 
were not perceived or evaluated in terms 
of civil rights, but in terms of values 
gained “during the childhood process of 
superego formation.” 

See also nos. 154-5, 169, 173, 260, 266, 
284. 

Communication Theory: Process and 
Effects 

174. Barrow, LioneL C. Jr. and 
Bruce H. WesTLeEY. Comparative teach- 
ing effectiveness of radio and television. 
AV-Com. Rev. 7:1 pp14-23 Winter.—Ex- 
perimental test of radio, tv versions of 
same news items, exploiting advantages of 
each medium, demonstrated tv produced 
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more learning in immediate recall test, 
but no differences on delayed recall. 

175. Cowen, Emory L. et, al. The ef- 
fects of mild frustration on the expression 
of prejudiced attitudes. J. Abnorm. & Soc. 
Psych. 58:1 pp33-8 Jan.—Frustration in- 
duced by working on insoluble puzzles re- 
sulted in significant increases in anti-Negro 
prejudice as measured by before-after atti- 
tude scales. 


176. FESTINGER, LEON and JAMEs M. 
CARLSMITH. Cognitive consequences of 
forced compliance. J. Abnorm. & Soc. 
Psych. 58:2 pp203-10 March.—Individuals 
were subjected to a boring experience 
(spool-packing and peg-twisting) and then 
paid either one dollar or 20 dollars to tell 
someone the experience was interesting 
and enjoyable. Opinions about the task 
changed in the direction of the bribe, but 
the smallest amount was more effective— 
as predicted by a theory of cognitive dis- 
sonance. 

177. GOLDSTEIN, MICHAEL. The rela- 
tionship between coping and avoiding be- 
havior and response to fear-arousing prop- 
aganda. J. Abnorm. & Soc. Psych. 58:2 
pp247-52 March.—A strong fear appeal 
receives greater acceptance among person- 
ality types labeled “copers” than among 
types labeled “avoiders,” while a minimal 
fear appeal receives greater acceptance 
among avoiders than among copers. Sen- 
tence-completion test for discriminating 
copers from avoiders by means of their 
reactions to tension-arousing stimuli merits 
attention. 


178. McDavip, JoHN, Jr. Personality 
and situational determinants. J. Abnorm. 
& Soc. Psych. 58:2 pp241-6 March.—Hy- 
pothesizes that some personality types are 
consistently source-oriented when exposed 
to communication while others are mes- 
sage-oriented. In an experiment, source- 
oriented individuals were more susceptible 
to group pressures, whereas message-ori- 
ented individuals were more inclined to 
hold their own position. 


179. McGrnnigs, ELLiotr and IRWIN 
ALTMAN. Discussion as a function of atti- 
tudes and content of a persuasive commu- 
nication. J. Appl. Psych. 43:1 pp53-9 Feb. 
—Subjects favorably disposed toward the 
view advocated in a persuasive film showed 
a greater degree of discussion activity and 
spontaneity than did subjects who were 
antagonistic or neutral toward the film. 
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180. MIDDLETON, RUSSELL and JOHN 
MOLAND. Humor in Negro and white sub- 
cultures: a study of jokes among university 
students. Am. Soc. Rev. 24:1 pp61-9 Feb. 
—Both racial groups told more anti-Negro 
than anti-white jokes; absolute volume of 
anti-Negro jokes much higher among 
Negroes. ‘“Ghoulie’ jokes, despite fashion- 
ableness and mass media notice, totally 
lacking among Negroes, while accounting 
for 10% of white male joke output and 
18% of white female. 

181. PENNINGTON, D. F., JR. et. al. 
Some effects of decision and discussion on 
coalescence, change, and effectiveness. J. 
Appl. Psych. 42:6 pp404-8 Dec.—Agree- 
ment between individuals as to the rank 
order of size of population of five cities 
was increased by group discussion and 
group decision. Discussion and decision 
also produced more accurate rankings, but 
the results were less dramatic. 


182. RAVEN, BERTRAM. Social influence 
on opinions and the communication of re- 
lated content. J. Abnorm. & Soc. Psych. 
58:1 pp119-28 Jan.—Having an opinion 
deviant from the group norm resulted in 
change toward the norm, even though the 
individual was not publicly required to 
state his opinion. The content of the indi- 
vidual’s communications to the group was 
apparently influenced also. 


183. StTAaTs, ARTHUR W. et. al. Lan- 
guage conditioning of meaning to meaning 
using a semantic generalization paradigm. 
J. Exp. Psych. 57:3 pp187-92 March.— 
Experimentally produced change in con- 
notations of words generalized to syno- 
nyms, in line with theories of meaning of 
Mowrer and Osgood. 


184. Wimer, C. C. and W. E. Lam- 
BERT. The differential effects of word and 
object stimuli on the learning of paired 
associates. J. Exp. Psych. 57:1 pp31-6 Jan. 
—Ss learned nonsense syllables paired 
with objects significantly quicker than 
when paired with names of objects 
(words). Semantic differential ratings 
showed that mean D (an index of dissimi- 
larity in connotative meaning) was greater 
for objects than for names of objects. 

See also nos. 236-7, 251-2. 


Communicator Analysis 
185. McCNELLY, JoHN T. Intermediary 
communicators in the international flow of 
news. JQ 36:1 pp23-6 Winter. 
See also nos. 203, 222. 
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Community Journalism 

186. HARRAL, STEWART. Sound public 
relations policies urged to solve problems 
of press. Nat. Pub. 39:3 p7 March.—Sug- 
gestions given for community newspapers 
to step up efforts to gain goodwill, linage, 
circulation and recognition. 

187. Hyatt, R. V. “Printers or pub- 
lishers.” Kansas Pub. 36:10 p24 Feb.— 
Wichita Beacon state editor believes week- 
ly newspapermen are faced with “agoniz- 
ing reappraisal” of their basic attitudes. 

188. NELSON, MarLAN D. Increases 
classified volume by 400% in 4 years; 
adopts daily techniques. Amer. Press 77:5 
p7 March.—California weekly uses house 
ads, news stories, personal calls and tele- 
phone solicitation to build linage. 

189. ROCKEFELLER, J. W., Jr. Week- 
lies told they can produce much better 
quality product than can big dailies. Amer. 
Press. 77:4 p8 Feb.—Production expert 
recommends that smaller papers use bet- 
ter paper, color, and take advantage of op- 
portunity to do finer job with pictures. 


Content Analysis 


190. STemMpPEL, Guipo H., III. Uni- 
formity of wire content of six Michigan 
dailies. JQ 36:1 p45 Winter. 

See also no. 234. 


Courts and Law of the Press 

191. ANoNyMous. Fair report of sen- 
ator’s news parley privileged. E&P 92:11 
pl4 March 14.—New Jersey supreme court 
recognizes defense of privilege as applied 
to accurate report of a congressman’s com- 
ments made during a press conference. 

192. —Journalist must reveal news 
source. Harvard L.R. 72:4 pp768-70 Feb. 
—Garland v. Torre case leaves question of 
whether state or federal law applies in pre- 
trial proceedings in federal courts. 

193. —Judge puts blame on press for 
sedition case mistrial. E&P 92:7 p10 Feb. 
14.—Newspaper headlines prejudiced John 
W. Powell sedition trial, San Francisco 
judge rules. (See also E&P 92:9 p14 Feb. 
28, Reporters resent blame for mis-trial.) 

194. —‘Public advantage’ doctrine sup- 
ports newspaper mergers; text of federal 
judge’s remarks in Harte-Hanks case is re- 
corded, E&P 92:12 p11 March 21.—Full 
text of the judge’s dismissal of an anti- 
trust case that developed out of a news- 
paper merger in Texas. Nub of his posi- 
tion: a competitive battle for existence 
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that results in a one-newspaper town is 
not automatically an anti-trust case. 

195. —Vendor who advertises dis- 
counts without discounting all items or 
stating base of discounts found guilty of 
false advertising. Col. L.R. 58:8 pp1303- 
5 Dec.—New York case points up need 
for more specific standards dealing with 
discount advertising. 

196. Erwin, Ray. 3 New York state 
groups decline immunity support. E&P 92: 
6 p9 Feb. 7.—Editors and publishers of 
New York, after hearing the question of 
reporter confidence debated, decide that 
the Marie Torre case does not offer the 
right occasion for an all-out fight for cor- 
rective legislation. 

197. FRIEDENTHAL, Jack H. and RICH- 
ARD J. MEDALIE. The impact of federal 
regulation on political broadcasting. Har- 
vard L.R. 72:3 pp445-93 Jan.—Problems 
of equal time and equal opportunity point 
to need for changes in law and to the 
need by FCC of power to use penalties 
less severe than revocation of license. 

198. Hoce, WiLLiaM R., Jr. Broad- 
caster immune from liability for libel in 
political broadcasts under Section 315 of 
Federal Communications Act. Tex. L.R. 
37:1 pp114-7 Nov.—North Dakota court 
rules in favor of immunity, but Supreme 
Court ruling is needed to clear up confu- 
sion in this area. 

199. JoHNSON, CLAUDIUs O. Status of 
freedom of expression under the Smith 
Act. Western Pol. Q. 11:3 pp469-80 Sept. 
—Ruling by Supreme Court in Yates case 
has caused reversal of convictions of 33 
individuals, but Alien Registration Act 
(Smith Act) still remains threat to the un- 
orthodox, still leaves question of distin- 
guishing between agreement to talk and 
agreement to act. 

200. Searcy, SetTu S., Ill. Newspaper 
advertising by city bar association ap- 
proved. Tex. L.R. 37:2 pp239-42 Dec.— 
Florida Supreme Court recognizes differ- 
ence between advertising by bar associa- 
tions and individual lawyers. 

201. Srepert, Fred S. Professional se- 
crecy and the journalist. JQ 36:1 pp3-11 
Winter. 

202. Youncer, IrviNG. Citizens who 
publish abroad: a study in the pathology 
of American copyright law. Cornell L.Q. 
44:2 pp215-31. Winter—Lack of protec- 
tion for citizens who publish abroad points 
up need for revision of entire law. 
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Criticism and Defense of the Press 

203. ANoNnyMousS. Editors blame many 
factors for ‘slanted’ sports writing. E&P 
92:13 pl4 March 28.—A survey of 100 
ME’s reveals that “personal interest in 
home team” is believed to be the major 
cause of slanted sports writing. Others: 
friendship with publicity men; payments to 
reporters as scorers, etc.; gifts or payoffs. 

204. ATKINS, JAMES. South blacks out 
race story. Quill 57:2 pp9-10 Feb.—Bir- 
mingham’s press, broadcasting stations, 
and wire services played down, or ignored, 
not only the Negro boycott of the city 
busses but also news of the Ku Klux Klan, 
rabble-rouser “Ace” Carter, and bombings. 

205. CoppEruD, Roy H. Damned by 
dogma. Am. Ed. 2:4 pp38-41 Jan —E&P’s 
columnist issues a call for simpler, fresher 
news writing, freed of “the dead hand of 
stereotyped models,” pedantic superstition 
about outdated grammatical rules and the 
strictures of inadequate style books. 

206. GRIFFITH, THOMAS. The pursuit 
of journalism. NR 13:1 pp3-7 Jan—A 
pithy excerpt from Time editor Griffith’s 
book, The Waist High Culture. Samplings: 
“As a group, newspapermen are much bet- 
ter than their papers. . . . The proportion 
of mediocrity in the American press far 
outweighs the good. . . . There is a good 
living to be made (by columnists) in a 
shrewd grooving of acceptable grievances.” 

207. Hicpie, CHARLES E, Our nervous 
press and its nervous critics. NR 13:1 pp 
11-13 Jan——Communications scholars in 
the journalism schools “cannot turn away 
from the duty” of criticising the press, 
however nervous this makes the editors. 

208. Lyons, Louis M. A glance back- 
ward at the press. NR 13:1 pp7-11 Jan.— 
The last 20 years, says the curator of Har- 
vards’s Nieman Foundation, have been an 
era of consolidation, disappointment and 
deferment. One prescription: a freer hand 
for the best reporters to dig into and re- 
veal the meaning of the news. 

209. RicH, STANLEY. Reporting from 
Hong Kong. New Rep. 140:6 p15 Feb. 9. 
—Foreign news bureaus criticized as oper- 
ating on a business-first, news-next basis. 

210. Root, RoBerRT. The freedom and 
responsibility of the press. Am. Ed. 2:4 
p5 Jan.—A professor ponders a large sub- 
ject, concludes with questions: Should 
there be foundation or university news- 
papers on the pattern of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor? Should we have an official 
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government newspaper? Should we have a 
governmental commission to survey press 
performance? 

See also nos. 193, 232-3, 265, 273, 275. 


Editorial Policy and Methods 

211. ANoNnyMous, Non-ur-de-censored. 
Nswk. 53:4 p92 Jan. 26.—Walt Kelly and 
Al Capp consider commenting on the 
day’s events as within the province of the 
comic strip artist. 

See also nos. 190, 205, 219, 223, 245. 

Education for Journalism 

212. Benz, Lester G. Summer jour- 
nalism workshops for high school students. 
JQ 36:1 pp53-6 Winter. 

213. CRANE, EpGar. Increasing agree- 
ment on grading among reporting instruc- 
tors. JQ 36:1 pp49-52 Winter. 

214. Luxon, NorvaL N. Professional 
education for journalism in America. NR 
13:1 pp16-18 Jan—A survey of the cur- 
rent scene, prepared by North Carolina’s 
dean for publication in the Gazette, of 
Zurich. 

215. Pripe, ARMISTEAD S. It’s uphill 
in Italy—but U.S. helps. Journ. Educator 
14:1 p7 Jan.—American journalism edu- 
cator finds much opposition to journalism 
education in Italy, but that in 11 years, 
headway has been made. 

216. Witcox, WALTER. Journalism and 
the liberal arts, Journ. Educator 14:1 pp 
15-21 Jan.—Study suggests that journalism 
education thought may be dividing along 
two paths with respect to liberal arts, one 
stressing humanities (liberal), the other so- 
cial sciences (professional). 

See also no. 248. 


Foreign Press and International 
Communication 

217. ALLEN, KENNETH. Free press on 
trial in Pakistan. Quill 47:3 p12 March.— 
An American “guest editor” reports that 
the Pakistanis haven’t been able to make 
freedom work and that their press hasn't 
helped much. Editors have “no objections 
to twisting facts to fit notions,” and the 
government stands by to curb crusading 
zeal. 

218. ANONYMOUS. Center of the cen- 
ter. Nswk. 52:26 p44 Dec. 29.—Econo- 
mist, termed “most authoritative magazine 
in Europe,” has a growing U.S. readership. 

219. BEDFORD, Jim. Sensationalism on 
trial—the plaintiffs case. Quill 47:1 p8 
Jan.—This is a plea for balanced judg- 
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ment on London’s Sunday Pictorial, circu- 
lation six million, The author’s conclusion: 
“The sensational tabloids aren’t so bad.” 

220. CULLEN, ToM A. New French li- 
bel code guillotines spicy news. E&P 92: 
12 p50 March 21.—French laws, patterned 
after British code, prohibit press mention 
of cases under judicial consideration. 

221. Erwin, Ray. Press congress stud- 
ies bid to orbit on biennial schedule. E&P 
92:10 p9 March 7.—The University of 
Missouri’s anniversary session of the Press 
Congress of the World may lead to a per- 
manent organization. 

222. Gt, RAFAEL E. Journalists in 
Israel: a statistical portrait. JQ 36:1 pp57- 
62 Winter. 

223. Grant, Bruce. All the views fit 
to print. NR 13:1 ppi9-22 Jan—The 
chief leader writer of the Melbourne Age 
takes a searching look at the Australian 
press’ influence on national policy. His 
most critical observation: “Ideas are dan- 
gerous, but the greater danger in a democ- 
racy is that we, the journalists and the 
reading public, should become afraid of 
them.” 

224. HouN, FRANKLIN W. Chinese 
communist control of the press. POQ 22: 
4 pp435-48 Winter.—The entire press has 
become a politically reliable tool for re- 
molding the ideology of the people and 
mobilizing public opinion, but has become 
so dull as to cause aversion. 


Government and Press 
225. PLANTE, WILLIAM L., Jr. Open 
meetings law in Massachusetts. Quill 47:3 
p10 March.—The story of a six-year fight 
that ended in two-fold success: adoption of 
the law and education of the public. 
See also nos. 152, 267-8. 


History and Biography 

226. CraRY, CATHERINE SNELL. The 
Tory and the spy: the double life of James 
Rivington. Wm. & Mary Qtrly. 16:1 pp61- 
72 Jan.—New evidence “leaves no doubt” 
that the Loyalist editor became an agent 
for American Revolution and sold infor- 
mation to revolutionaries. 


227. CROUTHAMEL, JAMES L. Did the 
second bank of the United States bribe the 
press? JQ 36:1 pp35-44 Winter. 

228. HELMBOLD, F. Wisur. Early 
Alabama newspapermen, 1810-1820. Ala. 
Rev. pp53-68 Jan.—Data on 26 Alabama 
newspapermen and their newspapers. 
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229. LocHNer, Louis P. Storehouse 
for living history. Quill 47:3 p9 March.— 
The former AP chief at Berlin describes 
the mass communications history center 
established at the University of Wisconsin 
as a repository for the files of journalists. 

230. WHITE, WILLIAM, Noah Webster, 
journalist. Am. Ed. 2:4 pp29-36 Jan.— 
The great lexicographer’s brushes with 
newspapers and magazines. 

See also no. 157. 


Magazines 

231. ANONYMOUS. Return of the na- 
tive. Nswk. 53:8 p89 Feb. 23.—Ben Hibbs 
reveals how he edits The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 

232. BAGDIKIAN, BEN H. The news 
magazines: U.S. News and World Report. 
New Rep. 140:5 pp11-16 Feb. 2.—A doc- 
umented article crediting U.S. News and 
World Report with being the least biased 
in the news magazine field. 

233. The uncanny predictions of News- 
week, the magazine of news significance. 
New Rep. 140:7 pp9-14 Feb. 16.—News- 
week is termed a loosely-edited magazine 
with a conventional approach to the news 
and a tired style. 

234. ELLISON, JEROME and FRANKLIN 
T. Gosser. Non-fiction magazine articles: 
a content analysis study. JQ 36:1 pp27-34 
Winter. 

235. SKILLIN, Epwarp S. The role of 
The Commonweal. America 100:19 p568 
Feb. 14.—The Commonweal'’s function as 
“a forum for genuine discussion of con- 
tending views” examined on its 35th anni- 
versary. 

See also nos. 156, 284. 

Miscellaneous 

236. ANoNyMous. The $50 million 
blackout. Nswk. 53:1 p44 Jan. 5.—Major 
losses in New York’s newspaper strike es- 
timated by newspapers, their employes, and 
retail stores. 

237. —-What happens in a newspaper 
strike? New York without papers. NR 13: 
1 pp25-30 Jan.—A task force of Columbia 
graduate students found: government ma- 
chinery went into slow motion with the 
news spotlight turned off; the city streets 
sayed neater without discarded newspapers 
to add clutter; newspaper staffs were skele- 
tonized; sales of magazines and suburban 
dailies boomed. 

238. MAcLEIsSH, ARCHIBALD. The poet 
and the press. Atlantic 203:3 pp40-6 
March.—Journalism is concerned with 
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events, the look of the world; poetry with 
feelings, the feel of the world. 
Newspaper Management and 
Production 

239. ANONyMouS. Newhouse sells his 
St. Louis plant; wants free hand for staff 
firings. Guild Rep. 26:6 pl March 13.— 
Striking Newspaper Guildsmen are un- 
dismayed by the sale announcement, first 
made public at a strike mediation session. 

240. —St. Louis Globe-Democrat goes 
to contract printing; Post-Dispatch buys its 
building and equipment after strike ends. 
E&P 92:10 p13 March 7.—Globe-Demo- 
crat plans to maintain separate news, ad- 
vertising staffs. 

241. —Then there were two. Nswk. 
53:3 pp49-50 Jan. 19.—Marshall Field Jr. 
buys control of the Chicago Daily News 
at estimated cost of $24,000,000. 

242. PETERSON, WiLBuR. Is daily cir- 
culation keeping pace with the nation’s 
growth? JQ 36:1 pp12-22 Winter. 

243. Starr, Davip. Sustained promo- 
tion kept strike loss nil. E&P 92:5 pil 
Jan. 31.—How the Long Island Press, 
through radio broadcasts, railroad station 
news displays and other promotion, kept 
in touch with its readers during the 9-day 
New York strike. 

244. WALKER, JEROME H. Cold-type 
gains momentum from pioneers’ enthusi- 
asm, E&P 92:5 p9 Jan. 31—Members of 
fifth annual photocomposition seminar 
held by ANPA hear that cold-type instal- 
lations are now working in nearly 40 news- 
paper plants. 

245. Wo.LFF, Mires H. How about 
Christmas funds? ASNE Bul. No. 416 pp 
1-4 Jan.—A roundup of editors’ comment 
on holiday contribution campaigns con- 
ducted by newspapers. 

See also nos. 171, 246. 

Personnel and Labor Relations 

246. ANonyMovus. Million-dollar award 
to Brooklyn strikers. Guild Rep. 26:4 pl 
Feb. 13.—An arbitrator upholds the claim 
of the Newspaper Guild for nearly $1 mil- 
lion in severance pay to former employes 
of the Brooklyn Eagle. In his finding, the 
arbitrator observes that the Eagle died 
“not at the hands of the Newspaper Guild 
. . . but rather because it had become an 
economic anachronism.” 

247. —N.Y. papers ordered to end 
union control of mail room; NLRB finds 
sections of contract violate closed shop re- 
striction. E&P 92:2 p10 Jan. 10. 
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248. —Students rank J-work low on 
career lists. E&P 92:11 p67 March 14.— 
Sixty percent of 1,089 delegates at Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association meeting 
say they are not planning a journalistic 
career. 

249. HARTFORD, RICHARD J. ef. al. A 
newsroom training program. Am. Ed. 2:4 
pp46-56 Jan.—Three views—from the sur- 
vivor and two trainees—of the Gannett 
Newspapers’ training program carried out 
on the Hartford Times. 

250. HULTENG, JoHN L. Reservoir of 
wisdom. Am. Ed. 2:4 pp36-7 Jan—A 
plea for better use of the talents of re- 
tired editors, as counsellors or teachers. 

Public Opinion and Propaganda 

251. GREENSTEIN, FRep I. and Ray- 
MOND E. WOLFINGER. The suburbs and 
shifting party loyalties. POQ 22:4 pp473- 
82 Winter.—Available evidence indicates 
that heavy suburban Republicanism may 
be more closely related to “converting” 
effects of suburban living than to self-se- 
lection of “Republican-prone” movers to 
the suburbs. 

252. MANIS, JEROME G. and Leo C. 
Sting. Suburban residence and political 
behavior. POQ 22:4 pp482-89 Winter. 
Study of Kalamazoo suburb suggests that 
high ratio of Republicans is primarily a 
result of Republican “drift” to suburbs, 
rather than “conversion.” 

253. Scott, WILLIAM A. Correlates of 
international attitudes. POQ 22:4 pp464- 
72 Winter.—Suggests the following as pos- 
sible classes of determinants of attitudes 
toward international affairs: international 
events, cognitive characteristics, personal- 
ity factors, and social factors. 

254. WHITTON, JOHN B. Review of In- 
ternational Propaganda, Its Legal and Dip- 
lomatic Control by L. John Martin. Har- 
vard L.R. 72:2 pp396-400 Dec.—Reviewer 
agrees that “regular municipal law and the 
bargaining processes of diplomacy” should 
be used to control international propa- 
ganda, but feels international law should 
also be developed. 

See also nos. 177, 179, 224, 280, 283. 


Public Relations 


255. Barrett, TED. PR proper func- 
tion of integrated program. E&P 92:4 p34 
Jan. 24.—There is a dearth of good news- 
paper pr, both individually, and across the 
industry. 

256. FINN, Davip. Struggle for ethics 
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in public relations. Harv. Bus. Rev. 37:1 
pp49-58 Jan.-Feb.—The question of wheth- 
er a pr client should attempt to remodel 
itself completely to create a favorable im- 
age, or merely create that impression, is 
examined and illustrated with case his- 
tories. 

257. NELSON, DonaLD W. The com- 
pany-sponsored book. PR Jrnl. 15:3 p22 
March.—Study examines various industrial 
companies’ use of 1) the history or biog- 
raphy, and 2) the information and policy 
book. Leadership in a given industry ap- 


‘pears a major factor in the decision to 


write and publish such a book. 

258. SANGER, EpwarD F. Does public 
relations need public relations? PR SJrnl. 
15:2 pp13-18 Feb.—Author feels that be- 
ing portrayed as “engineers of consent” 
has its drawbacks, and cites 10 specific 
areas of activity whereby the practitioner 
can improve his own PR. 

Radio and Television 

259. ANonyMous. Chet Huntley out 
loud. Nswk. 53:7 p90 Feb. 16.—NBC’s 
Chet Huntley editorial on racial integra- 
tion brought demands for time for rebut- 
tal. Huntley’s final comment: “. . . we 
broadcasters needn’t be mental eunuchs.” 

260. —Formula for the ideal station. 
Bdestg. 56:1 p42 Jan. 5.—According to a 
KPRC, Houston, study, an effective radio 
station satisfies ten basic listener needs in- 
cluding a strong necessity for news. KPRC 
found that listeners also want radio to sat- 
isfy needs for escape; for lessons in daily 
living; for coping with intellectual and 
spiritual problems; and for excitement. 

261. —Murrow for editorials. Bdcstg. 
56:6 p56 Feb. 9.—Edward R. Murrow 
suggests that networks “add an editorial 
column to their daily programming and 
reserve more prime tv time for informa- 
tive programs.” 

262. —NAB board okays air editorials. 
Bdcstg. 56:6 p35 Feb. 9.—NAB radio and 
tv boards recommend “policy of favoring 
and encouraging editorializing by broad- 
cast licensees after they become properly 
equipped to perform the editorial function 
with the highest degree of professional 
skill and integrity.” 

263. —Nine ways to better broadcast- 
ing. Bdestg. 56:12 p67 Mar. 23.—NAB 
President Harold Fellows says the eco- 
nomic progress of broadcasting will be in 
ratio to the scope and sensitivity of broad- 
casting’s public service. 
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264. —Payrolls 6.6% over 1955— 
NAB. Bdcstg. 56:4 p53 Jan. 26.—Wage 
and salary payments in broadcasting are 
up 2.2% per year since 1955. Total num- 
ber of tv station employes ranges from 
102.6 in cities over one million to 25.4 
employes in markets of less than 25,000 
population. 


265. —Poor programs, ads may lead 
to pay tv. Bdcstg. 56:7 p76 Feb. 23.— 
Sen. John Marshall Butler charges that 
quality of tv programming and advertising, 
unless greatly improved, will force the 
public to accept pay tv. He warned net- 
works and station operators that unless 
they “cleaned their own houses” the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee would take ac- 
tion. 

266. —The public thinks FCC is okay. 
Bdestg. 56:11 p84 Mar. 16.—The 1958 
FCC scandal made little impression on 
public, Broadcasting study finds. Nine out 
of ten people who know what the FCC is 
think it is doing an acceptable, or better, 
job. 

267. —aA rationale for regulation. Bd- 
estg. 56:12 p67 Mar. 23.—The FCC's im- 
plied or real threat to renew a station’s li- 
cense is not a form of censorship, FCC 
Chairman John C. Doerfer declares. 


268. —Sec. 315: journalism body blow. 
Bdestg. 56:11 p112 Mar. 16—FCC’s ex- 
tension of Communication Act’s equal- 
time requirement to newscasts is perhaps 
the most severely crippling decision to 
broadcast j alism ever to be handed 
down, charged CBS President Frank Stan- 
ton. The Lar Daly decision makes it im- 
possible for broadcasting to report politi- 
cal campaigns in its own way and take ad- 
vantage of its own technical capabilities. 

269. —TV tolls national schoolbell. 
Bdestg. 56:2 p76 Jan. 12.—More than 300 
commercial television stations telecast 
courses in cooperation with organized edu- 
cational institutions and districts. 

270. —wWho sets tv’s tone? The people. 
Bdestg. 56:7 p46 Feb. 23.—Audience will 
get what it will accept, says social scientist 
Dr. Charles Winick in his Fund for «he 
Republic report. He finds sentiment build- 
ing for more tv censorship because juvenile 
delinquency has increased 50% in post-war 
years, because Russia uses the content of 
U.S. media for propaganda, and because 
some influential national and local organi- 
zations effectively scrutinize television. 
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271. BorMaN, James. Radio news 
strives for new format. Quill 47:1 p15 
Jan.—You can’t kid public into thinking it 
is well-informed when the news diet of- 
fered contains only a kernel of news heav- 
ily coated with showmanship. 

272. CosTELLO, WILLIAM. That “ridic- 
ulous” Lar Daly FCC ruling. New Rep. 
140:13 p9 Mar. 30.—FCC rules that Lar 
Daly, a perennial political candidate, who 
sought both Republican and Democratic 
nominations for mayor of Chicago, was 
entitled to time equal that given Mayor 
Daley in news broadcasts. Broadcasters ar- 
gue that editorial ——— should rest 
entirely in hands of station management. 

273. MANNES, Marya. No news is bad 
news. Rep. 20:2 pp36-7 Jan. 22.—Too 
often selection of visual television news de- 
pends on availability of film rather than 
importance of the event. 

274. —Real, live people. Rep. 20:7 
p35 April 2.—Sponsors now admit that 
audiences are fond of talk programs such 
as CBS’s “Small World.” But, the writer 
suspects, what is said and heard is second- 
ary to the pleasure of watching people be- 
ing themselves. 

275. MorGANn, THomas B. The happier 
time on tv, Esquire 51:3 p93 March.— 
“See It Now’s” Edward R. Murrow, who 
roasted Southern segregationists and wres- 
tled Senator McCarthy, is only a memory. 
Only the Murrow of “Person to Person” 
and “Small World” remains. There'll be no 
more lone wolves at CBS and no more 
hot controversy without the approval of a 
28-man Program Plans Board. 

276. MULHOLLAND, ROBERT and GEORGE 
BauM. Radio-tv give dramatic impact to 
tragic school fire in Chicago. Quill 47:2 
p7? Feb.—How broadcast media newsmen 
covered the Our Lady of the Angels school 
fire. 
277. Murrow, Epwarp R. Why should 
news come in 5-minute packages? NR 13: 
1 pp23-24 Jan—A plea for more why of 
the news over the airwaves. 

278. SHAYON, RoBEeRT Lewis. How 
valuable is video? Sat. Rev. 42:7 p21 Feb. 
14.—Public scrutiny of the teacher is one 
of the most important values derived from 
tv teaching. The tv teacher’s performance 
sets up a yardstick by which the classroom 
teacher can be measured. 

279. —Sorry, wrong number. Sat. Rev. 
42:6 p28 Feb. 7.—It was unfortunate, says 
Shayon, that Edward R. Murrow should 
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have been caught in “so grotesque a piece 
of journalism” as CBS’s “sex in business” 
program. 

See also nos. 153, 163, 174, 178, 197-8. 

Research Methods 

280. Bocarpbus, Emory S. Racial dis- 
tance changes in the United States during 
the past 30 years. Sociology and Soc. 
Res. 43:2 pp127-36 Nov.-Dec.—Discussing 
trends (1926, 1946, 1956) as measured by 
his famous scale, Bogardus concludes 
among other things that the social distance 
between races is decreasing a little bit. 

281. BorGatra, EpGar F. On analyz- 
ing correlation matrices: some new em- 
phases. POQ 22:4 pp516-28 Winter.— 
Guttman’s simplex analysis as one ap- 
proach to examining matrices of correla- 
tions is examined, and “severe limitations 
of his psychological model” are indicated. 

282. DerRATH, GILBERT and FRANCES 
M. Carp. The picture-choice test as an 
indirect measure of attitudes. J. Appl. 
Psych. 43:1 ppl2-15 Feb. — Students 
“liked” pictures of men who were mem- 
bers of the occupations to which the stu- 
dents aspired. Test is useful only for group 
differentiation at present. 

283. Dopp, SruarT CaRTER. Formulas 
for spreading opinions. POQ 22:4 pp537- 
54 Winter. 

284. ENGSTROM, WARREN C. and Mary 
E. Powers. A revision of the study of 
values for use in magazine readership re- 
search. J. Appl. Psych. 43:1 pp74-8 Feb. 
—Data are presented on the reliability and 
validity of a simplified version of the All- 
port-Vernon study of values prepared by 
researchers at the Curtis Publishing Co. 
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285. FERBER, ROBERT and HucH G. 
Wages. Advertising recall in relation to 
type of recall. POQ 22:4 pp529-36 Win- 
ter—The more difficult the recall effort 
required, the larger the proportion of re- 
spondents not likely to bother to attempt 
any recall. 

286. LARSON, RICHARD F. and WiL- 
LIAM R. CaTTON Jr. Can the mail-back 
bias contribute to a study’s validity? Am. 
Soc. Rev. 24:2 pp243-5 April.—If re- 
searcher seeks to get a sample of individ- 
uals highly involved in an organization, 
mail survey method appears to be “biased” 
in his favor, since responding and involve- 
ment (attending meetings and making con- 
tributions) are positively associated. 

287. Levine, Sot and GERALD Gor- 
DON. Maximizing returns on mail ques- 
tionnaires. POQ 22:4 pp568-75 Winter. 

288. ScHuTz, WILLIAM C. On categor- 
izing qualitative data in content analysis. 
POQ 22:4 pp503-15 Winter.—Method for 
helping judges of qualitative data to make 
their categorizing decisions in a compara- 
ble manner is described. 

See also nos. 166, 172, 177, 229. 


Typography and Graphic Arts 


289. BERNSTEIN, THEODORE M. ef. al. 
The conservative press is dressing itself up. 
ASNE Bul. No. 417 pp1-4 Feb.—Progress 
reports on sprucing-up operations on the 
Philadelphia Bulletin, Kansas City Star 
and Washington Evening Star, plus a re- 
strained defense of a more gradual ap- 
proach from the New York Times con- 
tributor. 





“There was a time when we paid too little notice to the rest of the world; 
now some are paying too much in an indiscriminate way. . . . 

“To my continual amazement I hear of papers that give a definite amount 
of space each day to foreign news. I think this type of newspapering is 
tragically ill-conceived. It is completely unresponsive to the cockeyed 
vagaries of news. It is based on the fallacy that you can educate people 
about this world, and make a better one, by forcing columns of dull read- 
ing matter before their eyes, forgetting that they can throw it away and 
look at something bright on television. . . . 

“We've got to give foreign news an infusion; to judge it by quality and 
readability, not by volume; to find approaches and techniques that make 
the people in a story half a world away as absorbing as those in the next 
street.”—JAMES S. Pope, executive editor, Louisville Courier-Journal and 
Times, at University of Michigan Department of Journalism. 
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January, February and March 1959 


Edited by L. JOHN MARTIN 


Assisted by Marvin Alisky, Arizona State 
(Latin America); Mataichi Kido, Tokyo (Ja- 
pan); D. H. Couvee, Amsterdam (Western 
Europe); Walter Hagemann and W. B. Lerg, 
Muenster (Germany); Abdus Salam Khurshid, 
Panjab (Pakistan); N. V. K. Murthy, Osmania 
(India); Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln (Italy). 








3 THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1959 SAW THE SUSPENSION OF NEWSPAPERS IN BURMA, 
Iraq, Kenya, Algeria and Turkey, and the jailing of newspapermen in Burma, 
Turkey, Finland and Poland. Switzerland ousted an East German woman journal- 
ist, while South Korea and Nyasaland imposed new censorship on the press. India 
suspended three of its four international news agencies, so that the Indian press is 
now left with only Reuters to supply it with foreign news. Haiti pardoned three 
newsmen in jail since last August. In Cuba, Fidel Castro ended the strict censor- 


ship imposed by Batista two years ago, as well as the subsidies to newspapers and 
newsmen. 


Paris newspapers raised their prices. The Central African Federation began 
commercial radio broadcasting in this period, and Ghana opened a journalism 
school in Accra, the first such school in Africa other than the journalism sequence 


at the American University at Cairo and Cairo University’s journalism diploma 
courses. 


Publications cited include: A, Die Anzeige (Reutlingen); CBC, CBC Report (Nagoya); DJ, Demo- 
cratic Journalist (Prague); DR, Deutsche Rundschau (Baden-Baden); E, L’Echo de la Presse et de la 
Publicite (Paris); EBU, European Broadcasting Union Review (Geneva); FH, Frankfurter Hefte (Frank- 
furt/Main); FR, Fernsehrundschau (Hamburg); G, Gazette (Leiden); H, Hochland (Munich); HA, His- 
pano Americano (Mexico City); HJ, Horitsu Jiho (Tokyo); HV, Hinter dem Eisernen Vorhang (Mu- 
nich); IPI, IPI Report (Zurich); J, Der Journalist (Bonn); KP, Kwartalnik Prasoznawczy (Warsaw); M, 
Der Markenartikel (Munich); MBIBC, Monthly Bulletin of the Institute of Broadcasting Culture 
(Tokyo); MPT, Motion Picture Times (Tokyo); NDP, Neue Deutsche Presse (Berlin (East Zone); NR, 
Newspaper Research (Tokyo); NS, Novinarsky Sbornik (Prague); P, Publizistik (Bremen); PM, Die Polit- 
ische Meinung (Cologne); PP, Prasa Polska (Warsaw); Pr, La Presse/De Pers (Brussels); SP, Sovietskaya 
Petschat (Moscow); T, Thought (Tokyo); V, Veritas (Buenos Aires); WPN, World’s Press News (Lon- 
don); WW, Wirtschaft und Werbung (Essen); Y, Yojana (Delhi); ZV, Zeitungs-Verlag und Zeit- 
schriften-Verlag (Bad Godesberg). 


Advertising Paris, contains many Hispanic expressions. 

The Argentine adaptation comes closer to 

AnonyMous. Las “motivational re- capturing the overtones of motivation re- 
search.” V 4:37 p23 Jan. 30.—This Span- search than did Lachelier in the original 
ish-language adaptation of B. G. Lache- French version. Dr. Ernst Dichter’s re- 
lier’s article from Revue des Deux Mondes, search is summarized. Highlights of Amer- 
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ican motivation research are compressed 
into a couple of hundred words. 

BERCHTOLD, Kart HEINZ. Die Verhalt- 
ensweise des Publikums im Schauen. WW 
13:2 pp43-51 Jan.—Attitudes of the win- 
dow-shopper and the buyer via shop-win- 
dow advertising. 

FISCHER-APPELT, Hans. Zeichen-Sym- 
bole-Marken. A 35:3 pp152-164 March.— 
Religious and mythical symbols were the 
beginning of brand names. A study in in- 
terpretative advertising. 

LANGE, FRIEDRICH-KLAaus. Zur Analyse 
des “Markenbildes.” A 35:3 pp188-197 
March. — Brand-images_ contain beliefs, 
knowledge, attitudes and emotions that 
consumers combine with the product and 
its producer. They should be subject to 
thorough research with motivational tech- 
niques and methods. 

ScuiTz, WALTER J. Werbemdéglichkeiten 
im Miinster- und Emsland. WW 13:4 pp 
102-106 Feb.—Part two in a series de- 
scribing advertising media in selected geo- 
graphical regions of Germany, this one 
dealing with Westphalia. 

WAGNER, EricH. Im Anfang war die 
Annonce. A 35:2 pp96-97 Feb.—With his 
“Journals d’Annonce” the French doctor 
Théophraste Renaudot (1584-1653) began 
newspaper advertising in Europe. 

Audience Analysis 

ANoNnyMoUS. The Newspaper Society 
regional readership survey among house- 
wives. WPN 61:1555 pp10, 14 Jan. 2.—A 
survey of reading, viewing, listening, mov- 
ie-going habits in Southwest England. 

—The Newspaper Society regional read- 
ership survey among housewives. WPN 
61:1560 pp9-10 Feb. 6.—Analysis of the 
reading, viewing, listening, movie-going 
habits of the 867,300 housewives in Wales 
and Monmouthshire. 

—Tv impact on the leisure time activity 
of children. MBIBC 8:10 ppl4-23 Oct. 
1958.—Tv audience research compares 
children from families with and without 
tv. There is almost no difference between 
them, according to this Japanese study, in 
their approach to other mass media, learn- 
ing ability, reading ability and democratic 
attitude. 

KADZIELSKI, Jozer. Charakterystyka 
zasiegu czytelnictwa gazet na tle struktury 
ludnosci miasta Lodzi. KP 1958:3 pp47- 
60 n.d.—Characteristics of the range of 
newspaper readers according to the struc- 
ture of the population of Lodz. 
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Minster, Hans A. Die Zeitungsleser 
im Bundesgebiet (Il). A 35:1 pp26-38 Jan. 
—Part two of an interpretive report on an 
extensive readership analysis of the Ger- 
man daily press (part I A 34:12 pp952- 
962) with a critical summary. 

NOELLE-NEUMANN, ELISABETH. Der 
Werbefunk-Hérer. M 21:3  ppl67-175 
March.—Report on the first audience an- 
alysis of female listeners of radio com- 
mercials in Germany. Some 10,000 house- 
wives in 84 regions were interviewed by 
two different research institutes. 


Von Dem BussCHE, HELGA. Der Foto- 
Zuordnungstest: Experimente mit neuen 
Verfahren zur Erforschung von Motiven. 
WW 13:5 pp142-147 I. March.—The prac- 
tical approach to a motivational form of 
readership and media analysis. Respond- 
ents select typical photographs which are 
identified with the medium by content and 
impact. 

ScHUTZ, WALTER J. Zwischen quantita- 
tiver und qualitativer Leserforschung. P 
4:2 pp79-96 March-April.—Chronology 
and evaluation of German readership an- 
alysis of popular magazines since the first 
British and American studies in 1945; with 
a bibliography. 

TAKAHASHI, AKIRA. Tv and politics. T 
1958:413 pp30-40 Nov. 1958.—Analysis 
of the impact of tv on the political con- 
sciousness of the mass, Using the approach 
of Katz and Lazarsfeld, the author anal- 
yzes five aspects: Exposure, characteristics 
of the media, content, attitude of the audi- 
ence and the social system. Although he 
agrees that tv influences the political atti- 
tudes of the mass, he says the role of the 
opinion leader is to resist this trend. 


Communication Theory: 
Process and Effects 


HAACKE, WILMONT. Vom Wesen der 
Aktualitét. P 4:1 pp3-19 Jan.-Feb.—Phe- 
nomenology, theory and ethics of what in 
German communication research is called 
“Aktualitat,” i.e., the state of being topi- 
cal, timely and current. 


FLESCH, RUDOLF. “Readability”: The 
case for the defense. IPI 7:11 p2 March. 
—Answers Lalley article (below) by point- 
ing out that his criticism ignores the 
reader. The readability formula merely 
measured an existing trend in American 
journalism. 
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Latiey, J. M. The curse of readability. 
IPI 7:10 pp4-5 Feb.—Few can write by 
formula and good prose adapts itself to 
the subject. The “average reader” is not 
necessarily confused by rhetoric. The most 
readable style is the most natural. 

Courts and Law of the Press 

AnonyMous. Ramcke-Prozess — An- 
klage wider Willen, SP 13:5 pp24-28 Jan. 
28.—A former paratrooper-general ac- 
cused the author and director of a radio 
feature on the fall of Brest (France) of 
libel and slander. The author (Erich Kuby) 
currently is the most controversial journal- 
ist, film and radio writer in Germany. 

—Regulamin sadu dziennikarskiego. KP 
1958:3 pp96-98 n.d—The rules of the 
Polish journalistic court. 

GEIGER, WILLI. Gedanken zu einem 
neuen Presserecht. ZV 56:1 Suppl. “Ar- 
chiv fiir Presserecht” No. 27 pp41-47 Jan. 
2.—Principal ideas and some controversial 
views on a new German press-law. 

IkepA, Masaaki. The real situation of 
the application of the seditious laws in pre- 
war Japan. HJ 1958:12 pp17-28 Dec.— 
Historical study of press control and ac- 
cess to news in pre-war Japan, using many 
concrete examples. 

KAINO, MICHITAKA, The system of sedi- 
tious laws in pre-war Japan. HJ 1958:12 
pp2-11 Dec.—Historical study of the con- 
trol of speech, news gathering and associa- 
tion. 

Krauss, GUNTHER. Verfassungsschutz 
und Pressefreiheit. J 9:1 pp2-3 Jan.—Na- 
tional security and freedom of the press. 
Reporting on activities of the “constitu- 
tional police” could be high treason. 

ULMER, EuGEN. The protection of tele- 
vision broadcasts against showing in cine- 
mas. EBU 1959:53 pp35-39 n.d.—Based 
on German law, the conclusions of the 
author are of interest to tv jurists in other 
countries, too. 

Criticism and Defense of the Press 

ROEGELE, Otto B. Offentliche Meinung 
und Presse. H 51:3 pp254-267 Feb.— 
Press and public opinion never were iden- 
tical and there are opinions in the public 
mind that never had their origins in 
printed or audio-visual form, The author 
is editor-in-chief of a political weekly 
(Rheinischer Merkur). 

SHARADAPRASAD, H. Y. How bad is the 
Indian press? Y 3:1 pp19-20 Jan. 26.— 
An appraisal of Indian press performance 
reveals that it is ignorant, lazy, timid and 
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pretentious. It lacks the tools to get infor- 
mation first-hand. Indian newspapers print 
more “world news” merely because more 
of it is delivered at their door. To read one 
Indian newspaper is to have read all. The 
leg-man is looked down upon. The decline 
in the editor's status is as much due to in- 
tolerant, flattery-loving publishers as to 
editors who have willingly abdicated their 
prerogatives. Civic needs of the immediate 
circulation area are neglected by most 
newspapers. 

STAWINSKI, JULIAN. Dziennikarz amery- 
kanski o peasie codziennej w USA. KP 
1958:3 ppl05-106 nd—An American 
journalist writes on the daily press in the 


US. 
Editorial Policy and Methods 


Anonymous. O tak nazyvaiemych ofic- 
ciyalnich matierialach. SP 1958:9 pp42- 
46 Sept. 1958.—Attacks excessive use in 
the Soviet press of official materials, such 
as speeches of government officials and 
enactments of government. These mate- 
rials “ought to be published moderately 
and in extraordinary cases.” Official mate- 
rials ought not to replace local news. 

DoueL, Jacques. French paper’s “news 
production line.” IPI 7:11 pp6-7 March. 
—L’Est Republicain of Nancy is using 
“production line” methods for turning out 
and handling copy. 

GOLDSMITH, MAURICE et. al, News in 
the field of science. WPN 61:1561 pp 
i-xxxii Feb. 13.—Science reporting through 
the various media in Britain, the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

H. B. Darf der Kommentar in der Nach- 
richt sein? ZV 56:1 Suppl. “Praktischer 
Journalismus” No. 34 ppl-2 Jan. 2.— 
Practical contribution to the ever crucial 
problem of separation of news and views. 
Can there be views within the news? 

KRIEGHBAUM, HILLIER. The American 
scene. WPN 61:1561 pp xxvi-xxvii Feb. 
13.—Science news is given wide dissemi- 
nation through the various media in the 
U.S., especially since Sputnik. But the pub- 
lic is not sure it is being told the news 
fully and accurately. 


KuRTH, WOLFGANG. Unsere Methode 


bewaehrte sich. Aus den ersten Erfahrun- 
gen einer Wochenzeitungs-Redaktion. NDP 
13:1 pp32-34 n.d.— Discusses socialist 
methods of journalism in East Germany. 
OpaRIN, A. The Russian scene. WPN 
61:1561 pp xxvii, xxx Feb. 13.—The So- 
viet Union gives much attention to the 
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dissemination of science news. Scientists 
have founded the All-Union Society for 
the Propagation of Political and Scientific 
Knowiedge to give fuller publicity to sci- 
entific news. 
Education for Journalism 

LEHMANN, WALTER. Die einheitliche 
journalistische Ausbildung beginnt. NDP 
13:1 pp39-40 n.d.—Education for journal- 
ism reorganized in the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. 

Film 


ANonyMous. UFA—Die Auferstehung. 
SP 13:4 pp44-54 Jan. 21—Reconstruction 
of the once state-owned German film trust 
UFA under the eyes of Allied supervisors; 
with charts and statistics. 

—Russlandgeschaft—Romeo gegen Lott- 
chen. SP 13:5 pp55-56 Jan. 28.—The first 
Russo-German film deal signed. Sixteen 
German movies will be shown in Soviet 
theaters. 

Hawasz, PeTer. Die gefesselte Muse. 
HV 5:3 ppl5-24 March.—Writing for 
stage and screen in Hungary: a personal 
account on propaganda in Hungarian 
movies. 


Foreign Press and International 
Communication 


AnonyMous. La presse agricole au ser- 
vice de la paysannerie francaise. E 14: 
359 pp29-42.—Farmers’ papers in France. 

—Prasa chinska, KP 1958:3 pp103-105 
n.d.—The press of Red China. 

—A Reuter reorganization. IPI 7:9 p11 
Jan.—Widespread regrets editorially by 
leading newspapers greeted the announce- 
ment that Reuters News Agency is giving 
up its distribution of world news in Latin 
America. Reuters will stop sending news to 
Chile and Argentina, but will develop com- 
mercial and financial news services in 
Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay and Chile un- 
der the name of Comtelburo. 

BEKEN, R. Thése sur la presse belge. 
Pr 1958:20 pp31-38.—Statistical informa- 
tion on the Belgian press and its contents. 

GREISER, FRANZ. Die Auflagenentwick- 
lung der deutschen Zeitungs- und Zeit- 
schriften-presse. ZV 56:1 pp6-8 Jan. 2. 
—Circulation figures of selected German 
newspapers and magazines, 1956 to 1958. 

Gupta, TARA CHAND. The collapse of 
the United Press of India. DJ 6:12 p10 
Dec.—United Press of India closed down 
after 25 years of service leaving foreign 
news coverage entirely to Reuters. 
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HELLACK, GeEorG. Die Tagespresse im 
Miinsterland. WW 13:4 pp108-111 Feb.— 
Part two in a series of articles on the daily 
press in selected geographical regions of 
Germany; this one dealing with West- 
phalia. 

INKELES, A. Recent developments in 
Soviet mass communications. G 4:4 
285-297 n.d.—A supplement to Inkeles’ 
study on public opinion in the Soviet Un- 
ion, which appeared in 1950. 

KAFEL, MIECZysSLAW. Z prac miedzyn- 
arodowego zrzeszenia badan prasoznaw- 
ezych. KP 1958:3 pp107-108 n.d.—The 
activities of International Association of 
Mass Communications Research. 

Konpo, Mirsucu. The change of the 
British papers. NR 1958:12 pp7-11 Dec. 
—Traces the trend of British papers since 
1951, which have experienced price in- 
creases three times. The author points out 
that prestige papers have increased their 
circulation, although gradually. The author 
deduces that the attitudes and demands of 
readers are now changing. 

KRIWANEK, GERD. Oéesterreichs Tages- 
zeitungen konnten ihre Position halten. 
ZV 1958:24 pp1154-1156.—After a period 
of decline in readers the Austrian press is 
now consolidated in its position. 

MARTINIDES, LEONIDAS. Die oesterreich- 
ische Tagespresse und ihre Probleme. ZV 
1958:24 pp1150-1153.—Problems of the 
daily press in Austria. 

Rose, E. J. B. A new world for the 
press to win. IPI 7:9 pp1-4 Jan.—The fu- 
ture in Asia lies with the vernacular press 
despite typographical problems. English is 
dying. Yet leading newspapers are still in 
English. Circulations are incredibly low, 
but papers have multiple readership. 

Syitia, J. The Bulgarian press after the 
second World War. G 4:4 pp299-304 n.d. 
—Organization of the Bulgarian press. 

VaN Den Haute, Frans. Le journal 
denterprise. Pr 1958:19 pp21-24.—Indus- 
trial journalism in Belgium. 

Government and Press 

FRANKENFELD, ALFRED. Weltbilanz der 
Pressefreiheit 1958. ZV 56:1 pp1-4 Jan. 2. 
—Freedom of the press, a world review. 
Political disturbances are almost immedi- 
ately followed in every country by restric- 
tions to keep information media in line. 

IkuTA, MASATERU. Freedom of speech 
and public welfare. NR 1958:12 pp1-6 
Dec.—Press freedom and public welfare 
are frequently contradictory. In order to 
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overcome this dilemma, the author sug- 
gests self control of the press as the only 
acceptable solution. 

Krauss, GUENTHER. Verfassungsschutz 
und Pressefreiheit. J 9:1 pp2-3 Jan.—Se- 
crecy and freedom of information in West- 
ern Germany. Recent incidents. 

History and Biography 

Anonymous. Le ‘Canard Enchainé va 
sortir son numero 2000. E 14:358 pp5-7. 
—A history of the famous Paris satirical 
weekly. 

Bonpy, Francois. How Italy’s ‘Corri- 


ere’ grew. IPI 7:9 pp6-7 Jan—A happy 


combination of serious information and 
stimulating writing spell success for Italy’s 
largest national daily, La Corriere della 
Sera, of Milan. This 83-year-old stalwart 
weathered Mussolini’s straitjacket to be- 
come foremost in foreign, governmental, 
and financial news coverage. 

BorsuKov, Georci. G. S. Rakovskizak- 
ladatel bulharskeho revoluc niho tisku. 
NS 3:3 pp315-322 n.d.—G. S. Rakovski, 
the founder of the Bulgarian revolutionary 
press. 

HAGEMANN, WALTER. Nachrichtendrucke 
der Inkunabelnzeit. P 4:2 pp67-78 March- 
April.—Printed news in Europe before 
1500. Placards, sheets and pamphlets dur- 
ing the Italian Campaign of Charles VIII 
in 1494-95. 

Kayser, Jacques. Die franzésischen 
Zeitungen in der Dritten Republik. P 4:1 
pp20-28 Jan.-Feb.— Methodological ap- 
proach to press research exemplified by a 
study of French newspapers during the 
Third Republic (1870-1940). 

LEHMANN-RussBULDT, Otto. Wickham 
Steed’s geschichtliche Bedeutung. DR 85: 
1 pp37-41 Jan.—Political opinions and ac- 
tivities of the London Times correspond- 
ent in Vienna, W. Steed. 

SCHREIBER, OTTO. Ueber Wilhelm 
Piecks journalistische Taetigkeit 1918 in 
Holland. NDP 13:1 pp3-6 Jan.—In 1918 
the president of the German Democratic 
Republic was one of the editors of a Spar- 
tacist weekly published by German refu- 
gees in Amsterdam. 

Miscellaneous 

CaLM, BASTIAN. Zeitungen—von Stu- 
denten fiir Studenten. FH 14:3 pp193-199 
March.—The student press in West Ger- 
many. A descriptive and interpretive study 
of the five types of magazines at the uni- 
versities, their political and social signifi- 
cance. 
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MERKER, EGon. Pressedokumentation— 
eine noch ungeldste Aufgabe. ZV 56:5 pp 
142-143 March 2.—A plan for a German 
press index. There is still no equivalent to 
the London “Times Index” and the “New 
York Times Index.” 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 

EDELSTEIN, ALEX S. Propaganda and 
economic policy. A case study in domestic 
and foreign relations. G 4:4 pp319-330 
n.d.—Deals with propaganda and eco- 
nomic policy during the years of eco- 
nomic aid to West European countries. 

TERVEEN, Fritz. Die Rede des Reichs- 
ministers Dr. Goebbels vor den Film-schaf- 
fenden in Berlin am 28. Februar 1942. P 
4:1 pp29-48 Jan.-Feb.—Annotated docu- 
mentation of the most important speech of 
Dr. Goebbels on the integration of the 
German movie industry into the totali- 
tarian state as a “Fiihrungsmittel.” 

TURABIAN, CHAHEN. Problems of meth- 
odology in opinion polls at the interna- 
tional level. G 4:4 pp307-316 n.d.—Deals 
with the problems arising in polls on an 
international scale. 


Radio and Television 

ANonyMous. Die besten Sendungen des 
Jahres 1958. FR 1959:1 pp2-15 Jan—A 
critical review of German television pro- 
grams in 1958 with a chronology of im- 
portant events. 

—History of the commercial broadcast- 
ing. CBC 1958:10, 11, 12 Oct.-Dec. 1958. 
—Parts of a series on the history of com- 
mercial broadcasting in Japan. 

—Informacje o telewizji krajowej. PP 
2:10 Nov. 1958.—Statistics on Polish tele- 
vision. In August 1958 there were in Po- 
land 50,839 registered tv sets of which 
4,029 were in rural areas. 

—Koordinator — die Abstimmung. SP 
13:2 pp38-39 Jan. 7.—Personal and politi- 
cal implications of the election of a new 
coordinator of the Common German Tele- 
vision Program. 

—Planning Soviet television. G 4:4 pp 
331-333 n.d. 

Pruebas de nuevo canal. HA 34:870 
p41 Jan. 5.—Mexico’s first educational tel- 
evision station, XIPN-TV, has been au- 
thorized by the Ministry of Communica- 
tions. To be operated by the National Poly- 
technical Institute (a university) in Mexico 
City, the station will utilize Channel 11. 
The transmitter will be located south of 
Mexico City near the Popocatepetl volcano. 








Foreign Bibliography 


Bauscu, Hans. Besseres Fernsehen még- 
lich? PM 4:33 pp40-54 Feb.—The au- 
thor’s first article (Politik im Rundfunk. 
PM 3:28 pp9-24 Sept. 1958) aroused 
much controversy by its frankness in deal- 
ing with the political aspects of the or- 
ganization of broadcasting in Germany. 
He now gives his opinion on who will es- 
tablish the second television network and 
on what legal basis. The author is the di- 
rector of the Stuttgart station. 

Beck, UrsuLa. Andreas Hofer und das 
Osterreichische Fernsehen. FR 1959:3 pp 
103-105 March.—About 61% of the Aus- 
trian population with 60,000 sets are cov- 
ered by Austrian Television. Fourteen pro- 
gram hours still come from neighboring 
countries. 

BELLAC, PauL. Ein Jahr schweizer Fern- 
sehprogramm. FR 1959:2 pp72-82 Feb.— 
Statistics on the first year of regular Swiss 
tv broadcasting. 

GOEBEL, GERHART. Rundfunk  fuers 
Auge. Vor 30 Jahren ging das Fernsehen 
“in die Luft.” FR 1959:3 pp97-100 March. 
—The first 30 years of German tv. 

HATANO, KANJI. Tv and education. T 
1958:413 pp53-68 Nov. 1958.—Tv can 
communicate that which cannot be put 
into words. Its communicability is much 
greater than that of the printed media. 
This high communicability of tv is a very 
effective remedy against mental disease. 
Consequently tv is expected to be an effec- 
tive medium for adult education. 

HayasHl, Susumu. The history of tv. 
T 1958:413 pp 129-145 Nov. 1958.—Jap- 
anese history of tv with brief history of 
world tv. 

ISHIHARA, YUICHIRO. The structure of a 
tv station. T 1958:413 pp164-175 Nov. 
1958.—An introduction to a typical Japan- 
ese tv station, emphasizing the role of 
commercials and the activities of various 
departments of the station. 

KANAZAWA, KAKUTARO. Tv viewed from 
world historical viewpoint. T 1958:413 pp 
146-163 Nov. 1958.—The problems of in- 
ternational rebroadcasting and a compari- 
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son of tv enterprises all over the world. 

KARDEL, HarRBok. Die Natur schafft 
schwierige Probleme. FR 1959:3 pp106- 
108 March.—Last year Norway began 
building its television network. Its geogra- 
phy keeps the work going slowly. Testing 
will begin June 30, 1960. 

MaRATHEY, R. M. All-India Radio. 
EBU 1959:53 pp4-7.—An outline of the 
Indian broadcasting organization. 

MINaAMI, HirosHi. Tv and the life of the 
audience. T 1958:413 pp103-115 Nov. 
1958.—Setting up three dimensions of re- 
sponses of tv audience: cognitive, conative 
and emotional, the author analyzes the 
content of tv with reference to these three 
dimensions. 

Morimoto, Tetsuro. On the bias of tv 
news. MPT 1958:10 pp115-117 Oct.—The 
pictorial image, the strongest weapon of 
tv, is not always almighty in news report- 
ing. Tv news audiences are not adequately 
informed of important news. To overcome 
this, the author proposes an increase in 
time allocated to news, more news anal- 
ysis, more foreign news and more pro- 
grams related to news. 

NISHIMURA, GOSHU. On the tv commer- 
cial. MPT 1958:10 pp173-175 Oct.—Ap- 
praisal of tv commercials from the point 
of imagination, interest, information, iden- 
tification and impact. 

SENDALL, BERNARD. Advertising on In- 
dependent Television in Britain. EBU 
1958:52 pp2-4.—The deputy director gen- 
eral of the Independent Television Au- 
thority discusses some aspects of commer- 
cial tv in Britain. 

TAKAHASHI, AKIRA. The third electric 
medium—wired radio and the community. 
CBC 1958:12 pp3-6 Dec.—Reportage on 
wired radio which has developed rapidly 
in Japan recently. 

Uriu, Tapao. Tv and motion picture. 
T 1958:413 pp77-88 Nov. 1958.—The re- 
lation between the popularization of tv 
and the decline of movie audiences. De- 
fends the use of film, such as in the pro- 
duction of tv film and cinemascope. 





“Radio is now doing things that it should have done years ago. It is com- 
peting with newspapers on news coverage. Radio also can cater to minority 
interests such as archaeology.” —JOHN CrosBy, syndicated TV critic, in talk 


at the University of Michigan in which he predicted the demise of network 
radio. 








Financial Reports of AEJ and 
Coordinate Groups for 1958 








ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN JOURNALISM 
Financial Report for 1958 
RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand, January 1, 1958 $ 3,145.05 
27 — 1957 Regular Dues @ $8.50 
535 — 1958 Regular Dues @ $8.50 
29 — 1958 Senior Associate Dues @ $8.50 
32 — 1958 Junior Associate Dues @ $5.00 
27 — 1958 Regular Dues @ $5.00 
1 — 1958 Senior Associate Dues @ $5.00 
110 — 1959 Regular Dues @ $8.50 
8 — 1959 Senior Associate Dues @ $8.50 
2— 1959 Junior Associate Dues @ $5.00 
136 — 1958 Placement Bureau registrations @ $3.00 
3— “Drop Penalty” fees @ $5.00 
224 — 1958 Convention Receipts @ $5.00 
1 — Mailing List @ $25.00 
2— Mailing Lists @ $20.00 
3 — Mailing Lists @ $15.00 
Placement Bureau 1% Fee Collected 
Miscellaneous: 
Refund from check for stamps 
AASDJ contribution to office support, 1957 
AASDI contribution to office support, 1958 
ASJSA contribution to office support, 1958 
Norval Neil Luxon—photostats 
Miscellaneous cash from convention 
Cash to make change at convention 


Total receipts $ 9,193.39 
Total cash available $12,338.44 


Office Equipment and Supplies 

Postage 

Printing 

Stenographic Assistance 

Bank Charges 

Telephone & Telegraph 

JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 

Convention Expense 

Honorarium: Editor, JoURNALISM QUARTERLY, 1958.$ 300.00 

Secretary-Treasurer, 1958 

Miscellaneous: 
Refund $3 to Robert Blanchard 3.00 
Lawrence Building and Loan Association 1,500.00* 
Traylor & Calvin (Fidelity Bond) 25.00 
Bradley & Barrand—Auditors 75.00 1,603.00 

ACEJ contribution for 1958 

ACEJ for books on Choosing a Career in Journalism 
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AE] Financial Reports 


Honorarium (Director) i 
¥% Placement Bureau Registration Fees @ $3.. 204.00 
% Placement Bureau 1% Commission Fees 


Total expenditures $ 9,253.70 
+Balance on hand, December 31, 1958 $ 3,084.74 


“Investment authorized by the Executive Committee. 
tThis balance does not include $6,331.61 invested in the Lawrence Building and Loan Association of 
Lawrence, Kansas, as of December 31, 1958. That total includes $331.61 interest earned. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
Financial Report for 1958 
Balance on hand, January 1, 1958 $ 1,426.56 


AE]J subscriptions 

KTA subscriptions 
Non-member subscriptions 
AASDJ appropriations 
Single copy sales 

Reprints 

Advertising 

Miscellaneous 


Total receipts 10,866.84 
Total cash available $12,293.40 


Printing, engraving and mailing 
Postage 
Reprints 
Stationery and office supplies 
Honoraria: 
Associate editor 
Business manager 
Assistant editor 
Advertising commissions 
Back copies 
Copyright fees 
Telephone (long distance) and telegraph 
Freight and express 
Promotion 
Subscriptions and dues 
Clerical and art work 
Refunds 


Total expenditures 10,322.13 


Net gain on volume 
Balance on hand* at close of year $ 1,971.27 


*This balance does not include $582.39, remainder of principal and interest from Saturday Evening 
Post gift. This is on deposit with the Minneapolis Savings and Loan Association. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 
Financial Report for 1958 


Balance on hand, January 1, 1958 
43 — School Dues for 1958 @ $50 


Total cash available 


Printing 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
American Council on Education dues for 1958.................. 200.00 
Honorarium: QUARTERLY Editor, 1958 
Secretary-Treasurer, 1958 f 550.00 

Miscellaneous: 

Bradley & Barrand—Auditors 

AEJ Support of Central Office, 1958 
ACEJ Contribution for 1958 


Total expenditures $2,025.14 
Balance* on hand, December 31, 1958 $ 917.95 


*This balance does not include $2,141.07 invested in the Douglas County Building and Loan Associ- 
ation of Lawrence, Kansas, as of December 31, 1958. That total includes $141.07 interest earned and 
earmarked for JOURNALISM QUARTERLY use. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF JOURNALISM SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
Financial Report for 1958 
RECEIPTS 
Balance as of January 1, 1958 $ 293.04 
50 memberships @ $25 
6 memberships @ $15 


Total receipts $1,633.04 


Stationery 

ASJSA Roundtables 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 

Bank service charges 

Contribution to ACEJ 

Contribution to AEJ 

Printing 3,000 copies 1958 Yearbook 

Printing 500 copies winter Journalism Educator 

Scroll for Dr. P. I. Reed 

Postage for mailing ’58 Yearbooks 

Postage for mailing "58 Yearbook and Journalism Educator 
abroad 

Printing 500 copies summer Journalism Educator 

Printing convention programs 

Journalism Educator business manager’s account 

Transportation contribution to delegate attending Oct. 19 
ACEJ meeting 

Convention award scroll 


Total expenditures $1,442.18 


Balance on hand, December 31, 1958 $ 190.86 











News for inclusion in this section . . 


NEWS NOTES 


EDITED BY ROBERT ROOT 


. activities of schools and 


departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . . should be sent to Professor 
Root, School of Journalism, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Notes for the next issue should reach him by June 20. 





AEJ Meeting to Mark 
Oregon Centennial 


AEJ members and their families will 
be among the thousands of visitors ex- 
pected to pour into Oregon this summer 
during the state’s 100-day celebration of 
its first century of statehood. The ninth 
annual AEJ convention, to be held on the 
University of Oregon campus in Eugene 
August 25-29, will be the first national 
journalism convention ever held on the 
West Coast. The previous westernmost 
meetings have been at Boulder, Colorado, 
and Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Early inquiries coming into the office of 
the host school indicate that many mem- 
bers are planning to build family vacation 
plans around the convention. Alternate 
scenic routes to and from Oregon are nu- 
merous and weather in the Pacific North- 
west is customarily at its best in August. 
Normally the days are warm and the 
nights cool. 

Among the headline speakers will be 
Senator Richard L. Neuberger (D.) of 
Oregon, a nationally known free-lance be- 
fore going to the Senate and an active and 
frequently-published magazine writer since 
his election; and Malcolm Bauer, associate 
editor of the Portland Oregonian. Bauer 
has been selected as the Kappa Tau Alpha 
dinner speaker. “Lines were out” on sev- 
eral other prominent men in the news- 
paper, broadcasting and advertising fields 
at the time this report was written. 

AASDJ and ASJSA business sessions 
and committee meetings will occupy their 
usual places in the convention proceedings 
and many of the regular sub-groups 
within AEJ will hold their annual panels, 


roundtables and business meetings. The 
program committee will attempt, however, 
to hold the smaller “meetings within meet- 
ings” to a minimum this year and to place 
the emphasis on larger, more basic themes 
of broad interest among members. 

Chairman of the AEJ convention com- 
mittee is Charles T. Duncan, dean of the 
Oregon journalism school. Other members 
are Robert A. Kidera, Marquette; Douglas 
Perry, Temple; Theodore Peterson, IIli- 
nois; Granville Price, Idaho; Warren C. 
Price, Oregon; Fred S. Siebert, Michigan 
State; Henry Ladd Smith, Washington; 
Bruce Underwood, Houston. 

Delegates and their families will be 
housed in Carson Hall, an attractive and 
modern five-story women’s dormitory, 
where meals will also be served. Conven- 
tion meetings will be held in Allen Hall 
(School of Journalism) and other nearby 
buidings, none of them more than five 
minutes’ walk from the dormitory. 


Research Abstracts Sought 
For Media Analysis Sessions 

Members of AEJ are invited to submit 
abstracts of papers for consideration for 
the media analysis sessions sponsored by 
the Council on Communications Research 
at the AEJ convention in Oregon in Au- 
gust. 

Paul J. Deutschmann, chairman of the 
media analysis program, indicated the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

1) The presentation should be publish- 
able, but as yet unpublished paper dealing 
with substantitive research findings in the 
field of mass communications. 

2) Presentations should be tailored to a 
maximum time period of 20 minutes, 
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3) A draft abstract, not to exceed 300 
words, should be sent to Dr. Deutschmann 
by June 30, 1959. His address is Commu- 
nications Research Center, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan. The 
author’s summer address should be in- 
cluded. Additional details will be handled 
by individual correspondence. 


Historical Research Reports 
Sought for Convention 


Members of AEJ are invited to submit 
materials on historical research for the 
history session sponsored by the Council 
on Communications Research at the AEJ 
convention in August. 

Harold L. Nelson, chairman of the jour- 
nalism history committee, stated these re- 
quirements: 

1) The paper must be a publishable re- 
port of historical research findings. 

2) Three copies of the title and 300 
words of description of findings must be 
submitted by June 15 to Dr. Nelson, 286 
Journalism Hall, Madison 6, Wisconsin, 
with a summer address. 

3) The contributor should be prepared 
to distribute at least 40 copies at the 
session. 


Six PR Educators Win 


Grants for Industry Study 


Six fellowships to public relations teach- 
ers in journalism schools, who will work 
and study with business organizations and 
a counseling firm this summer, have been 
granted by the Foundation for Public Re- 
lations Research and Education, sponsored 
by the Public Relations Society of Amer- 
ica. 

This fellowship program was worked 
out at the urging and counsel of the AEJ’s 
Council on Public Relations Education, 
created in 1956. Summer fellowships for 
teachers have been a prime objective of 
the CPRE. 

Recipients of the fellowships and partici- 
pating organizations are: Joseph H. Mader, 
Duquesne University, Aluminum Company 
of America; Donald W. Krimel, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, Association of American 
Railroads; Ernest F. Andrews, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, United States Steel Cor- 
poration; Dean Melvin Brodshaug, Boston 
University, E. I. du Pont de Nemours; 
Frazier Moore, University of Georgia, Sun 
Oil Company; and Lawrence W. Murphy, 
University of Illinois, Hill and Knowlton. 
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Martin, Schlesinger Win 1958 
Journalism Research Awards 

Prof. L. John Martin, University of 
Florida School of Communications, was 
named winner of the Sigma Delta Chi dis- 
tinguished service award for research 
about journalism during 1958. Dr. Martin 
won for his book, International Propa- 
ganda: Its Legal and Diplomatic Control, 
published by the University of Minnesota 
Press. 

Arthur M. Schlesinger, professor emeri- 
tus of history at Harvard University, was 
awarded the Kappa Tau Alpha 1958 re- 
search award for his book, Prelude to In- 
dependence: The Newspaper War on Brit- 
ain 1764-1776, published by Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York. 


Accrediting Group Lists 
Six Schools for Early Visits 


The American Council on Education 
for Journalism will begin its third round 
of national journalism accreditation in 
1959-60. The schedule for the round cov- 
ers five years. Schools to be visited in the 
next academic year include Iowa, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Colorado, New Mexico and 
Texas. 

The accrediting committee has printed 
a new pre-visit report form designed to 
make it easier for administrators to pro- 
vide information. 

Prof. Leslie G. Moeller of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, immediate past chairman of 
the committee, has written a chapter on 
journalism accreditation for a new volume, 
Accreditation in Higher Education, pub- 
lished by the U.S. Office of Education. 


Northwestern Schools Hold 
Short Course in Crime News 


Seventy-three newsmen representing 
newspapers, radio and television in the 
United States, France, Japan and Bolivia 
attended Northwestern University’s first 
annual short course for newsmen in crime 
news analysis and reporting March 23-28. 

A 34-man guest lecture staff consisting 
of specialists from journalism, law and 
law enforcement bodies spoke at the 
course sponsored by Northwestern’s school 
of journalism and law school, under a 
Ford Foundation grant. 

Purpose of the course was to enrich the 
newsman’s understanding of the crime 
problem and to improve relations between 
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newsmen, law enforcement officers and 
the legal profession. Highlights were panel 
discussions on freedom of the press re- 
lated to courtroom photography and 
broadcasts and the courts’ contempt power 
over newsmen. 


Southwestern Journalism Congress 
Names Goldsmith President 

A. O. Goldsmith, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, was elected president of the South- 
western Journalism Congress at its 29th 
annual meeting in March at the University 
of Texas. He succeeds Olin Hinkle of Tex- 
as, 

Other officers named were R. H. Wilker- 
son, Hardin-Simmons, vice president, and 
Delbert McGuire, North Texas State, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

More than 130 student journalists and 
faculty members from 15 member schools 
in Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana and 
Texas attended. The University of Arkan- 
sas was readmitted to membership. 


Syracuse Launches Workshop 
For Communications Librarians 

Syracuse University’s Schools of Journal- 
ism and of Library Science will co-sponsor 
a June 15-26 workshop for newspaper, ad- 
vertising research, and other communica- 
tions librarians. It will be directed by Eve- 
lyn E. Smith, head librarian for the school. 

Miss Smith said the workshop is being 
offered in response to the demand of com- 
munications librarians whose interest was 
aroused following announcement of the 
university’s joint library-journalism under- 
graduate program. 

Among the subjects to be covered will 
be: Systems of handling and storing of 
clippings, mats, films, records and pictures, 
indexing of publications, library reference 
collections, classification and cataloging 
principles, information services—materials 
and techniques of use, management prob- 
lems—use of space, furniture, equipment, 
technical services. 


Olson, Arpan Circle World 
As Newspaper Advisers 

Two professors from the Medill School of 
Journalism at Northwestern University are 
on round-the-world trips in opposite di- 
rections under State Department sponsor- 
ship. 

Kenneth E. Olson, former dean at Me- 
dill, and Floyd G. Arpan—both of whom 
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have had prominent roles in the journalis- 
tic phase of the federal government’s for- 
eign specialist program—have been serving 
as advisers to newspapermen in the Middle 
and Far East. 

Professor Olson has been conducting 
seminars in Greece, Israel, Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, Iran, Ceylon, Indonesia, the Phil- 
ippines and Japan, Professor Arpan worked 
in Korea, Formosa and the Philippines. 


Brigham Young Department 
Notes 25th Anniversary 


The 25th anniversary of the Department 
of Journalism at Brigham Young Univers- 
ity was observed with a special banquet 
and program at Provo on April 17. 

More than 200 students, alumni and rep- 
resentatives of the mass media heard an 
address on the significance of journalism 
education by Jean R. Paulson, news editor 
of the Berkeley (Calif.) Gazette. 

The department was launched as an aca- 
demic division in the 1933-34 school year 
with Harrison R. Merrill as its head. Sep- 
arate courses in journalism, however, had 
been given as early as 1916-17. 

Professor Merrill headed the department 
until his death in 1938. Chairmen who have 
served since that time are: J. Marinus 
Jensen, 1938-40; Carlton F. Culmsee, 1940- 
45; W. Ray Wight, 1949-51; and Oliver R. 
Smith, 1946-49 and 1951-59. 


Lincoln University Journalists 
Announce Annual News Awards 

The refusal of the Toledo (Ohio) Blade 
to bow to false rumor in identifying the 
race of three rapists, thus forestalling what 
might have become a Negro crime wave, 
earned for the Blade one of the 1959 cura- 
tors awards for significant contributions to 
better human relations from the Lincoln 
University Department of Journalism. 

The award was received by Michael 
Bradshaw, Blade editor, at the 11th Head- 
liner Week Banquet at Lincoln in April. 
Similar awards were presented the Radio 
Corporation of America, NBC and the 
New York Times. 

The University’s citation of merit for 
outstanding performance in journalism was 
won by two journalists this year: Thomas 
W. Young, president, Guide Publishing 
Co., and general manager, Norfolk Journal 
and Guide, and Joseph V. Baker, chair- 
man, board of directors, Joseph V. Baker 
Associates, Inc., Philadelphia. 
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Wife of New York University 
Journalism Head Dies at 42 

Mrs. Katherine Lancaster Krieghbaum, 
42, wife of Prof. Hillier Krieghbaum, chair- 
man of the New York University Depart- 
ment of Journalism, died in March. An 
honor graduate of Smith College, she was 
formerly employed by the Washington 
Times-Herald. 


Missouri School Lists 
4,598 Former Students 

The SOth anniversary alumni directory 
of the University of Missouri School of 
Journalism published this winter lists 4,598 
graduates and former students of the 
school, now scattered through 47 states and 
25 foreign countries. 

Of the 3,513 who indicated the jobs they 
hold, 877 publish or work for newspapers 
and 502 for other publications. There are 
537 in advertising and 151 in public rela- 
tions; 202 hold positions in radio and tele- 
vision, 76 work for the news services, and 
15 for state press associations. Another 
328 are with educational institutions, and 
627 are in business, while 338 are active 
in professions. 

The school has graduated more than 
7,000 students in journalism since its 
founding in 1908. 


Perley Reed Library Gets 
Microfilms of 30 Papers 

The Perley Isaac Reed Journalism Li- 
brary, established last June at West Vir- 
ginia University, now has microfilm copies 
of more than 30 of the nation’s early news- 
papers. Donovan H. Bond, associate pro- 
fessor and library administrator, said the 
next additions would be papers published 
in the period from 1800 to mid-19th cen- 
tury. 

Recent microfilm acquisitions include: 

The Newport (R.I.) Mercury, 1758-1800 
—especially important as the only colonial 
paper which procured and published Pat- 
rick Henry’s unexpurgated list of charges 
against King George III, the version that 
was amended by the Virginia House of 
Burgesses (and not even mentioned by the 
Virginia Gazette); 

A collection of seven of North Carolina’s 
earliest papers, covering the 1751-1791 
era; 

Pioneer papers from Connecticut, Geor- 
gia, New Hampshire, New Jersey and Dele- 
ware, all of the 1755-1790 period; 
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Benjamin Franklin’s Pennsylvania Ga- 
zette, 1728 to 1815; and 

The Pennsylvania Chronicle, 1767-1774, 
which despite its short life achieved literary 
immortality by publishing John Dickinson’s 
“Letters of a Pennsylvania Farmer,” the 
work that earned him the title of “Penman 
of the Revolution.” 


Medill Studies Curriculum, 
Approves Extensive Changes 


Major curriculum changes for both un- 
dergraduate and graduate students have 
been approved by the faculty of the Medill 
School of Journalism of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. The changes will go into effect at 
the beginning of the fall quarter, 1959. 

Curriculum changes were made on the 
recommendation of a faculty committee 
headed by Prof. Floyd G. Arpan. The com- 
mittee members spent six months in inter- 
viewing faculty members, students, and 
professionals, and in studying the school’s 
present program. 

Principal changes are: 

1) Liberalization of the general require- 
ments for the bachelor’s degree to permit 
the school to tailor each student’s progam 
to his needs. The revised program makes 
it possible for each student to complete 
two 24-hour majors in liberal arts, and 
lifts restrictions on the subjects in which 
the student may concentrate for his non- 
journalism work. 

2) Requirement of a core of basic jour- 
nalism courses to be taken by all students 
during their freshman and sophomore 
years. In presenting its report, the commit- 
tee stated that it believed “specialization 
journalism should be based on generaliza- 
tion in journalism.” To accomplish this 
the faculty approved a freshman-sopho- 
more core to include history of journalism, 
the graphic arts, writing, and a study of 
the media. 

3) Establishment of a ceiling on the 
number of hours which may be taken in 
journalism courses, to prevent over-special- 
ization in journalism at the expense of 
general education. 

4) Conversion of graduate level journal- 
ism courses into eight broad “area” cours- 
es, three of which must be completed for 
the master’s degree. Each area course will 
carry 12 hours of credit, and require the 
full time of a student for one quarter. 

In the undergraduate program the fac- 
ulty dropped seven journalism courses and 
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revised 14 others. In addition, one gradu- 
_ course was moved to the undergraduate 
evel. 

Members of the curriculum committee, 
in addition to Arpan, were Jacob Scher, 
professor, Fred Whiting and Ben Baldwin, 
associate professors, and Jack Z. Sissors, 
assistant professor. 


West Virginia Launches 
Monthly Press Competition 


To call attention to outstanding achieve- 
ments by the West Virginia press, the 
School of Journalism at West Virginia Uni- 
versity started a monthly newspaper com- 
petition in February. 

All state papers for which the school re- 
ceives courtesy subscriptions are jud 
each month. Dailies are judged on excel- 
lence in five categories: best news story, 
best feature story, best editorial, best pic- 
ture and best retail ad. Weeklies are judged 
on excellence in two categories: best news 
story and best retail ad. 

Preliminary screenings are made by stud- 
ents in six journalism classes. Final selec- 
tions in each category are determined by 
faculty members. 


Wisconsin, PR Socie 
Sponsor "Trends" Institute 

A one-week institute to examine politi- 
cal, social, and economic trends in the 
United States will be held at the University 
of Wisconsin July 12-18 for 75 of the na- 
tion’s top public relations practitioners. 

The institute, first of its kind, is spon- 
sored by the Public Relations Society of 
America in cooperation with the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Hale Nelson, vice president of the Illi- 
nois Bell Telephone Company, is general 
chairman of the institute committee. Prof. 
Scott M. Cutlip, of the University of Wis- 
consin School of Journalism, is institute 
director. 


NEWS NOTES 


Arizona State University—Henry R. 
Luce of Time, Inc., spoke at a one-day 
Public Relations Institute sponsored by the 
Department of Mass Communications and 
the Public Relations Society of Phoenix. 

The Arizona-New Mexico regional meet- 
ing of the International Graphic Arts As- 
sociation met on the Tempe campus in 
March. Prof. Richard Hoffman, chairman 
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of the Department of Journalism at Los 
Angeles City College, spoke. 

Columbia University—Red Smith, syndi- 
cated sports columnist for the New York 
Herald Tribune, delivered the third annual 
Grantland Rice Memorial Lecture at the 
Graduate School of Journalism in January. 
His lecture, along with the two earlier 
ones by Bob Considine and John Kieran, 
will be issued in printed form. 

A new series of one-day briefing sessions 
for students was begun this spring. The 
first was devoted to discussions with men 
from the New York offices of the Associ- 
ated Press. Participants from AP, each 
chosen to describe a special aspect of wire- 
service organization, were Oliver Gramling, 
Tom Whitney, Sam Blackman, Daniel De- 
Luce, Wes Gallagher and Max Desfor. 

Mrs. Allen Lewis has presented to the 
Columbia University Libraries a valuable 
collection of the work of her late husband, 
who was one of America’s most prominent 
wood engravers and typographic designers. 
The gift includes an almost complete set 
of blocks carved by Mr. Lewis for the Co- 
lumbia University Press edition of Walt 
Whitman’s Short Stories (1927). 

Duquesne University—The faculty of the 
Department of Journalism has been invited 
to judge the 1959 newspaper awards di- 
vision of the Catholic Press Association of 
the United States. 

A group of Duquesne journalism stud- 
ents became the 69th undergraduate chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi, national profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity, February 9. 

The Tri-State professional chapter initi- 
ated 16 students from Duquesne and nine 
Pittsburgh newsmen into the fraternity. 
Prof. Robert Root of the Syracuse Univers- 
ity School of Journalism, was installing 
Officer. Prof. Joseph Mader is adviser. 

University of Florida—The Florida As- 
sociated Press Managing Editors Associa- 
tion invited all students in the editorial 
journalism sequence to be the association’s 
guests at the APME spring meeting, March 
27, in Jacksonville. 

Fresno State College—Seven plaques de- 
picting highlights in the activities of men 
elected to the California Newspaper Hall 
of Fame have been presented to the Jour- 
nalism Department. Presentation was made 
by the San Joaquin Valley unit of the Cal- 
ifornia Newspaper Publishers Association. 

California pioneers honored in the Hall 
of Fame are Walter Colton and Robert 
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Baylor Semple, co-publishers of the Mon- 
terey Californian, the first California news- 
paper; James King of William, founder of 
the San Francisco Evening Bulletin and 
the first California martyr for press free- 
dom; Charles and H. M. deYoung, found- 
ers of the San Francisco Chronicle; Wil- 
liam Semple Green, editor of the Colusa 
Sun; and Sam Brannan, founder of San 
Francisco’s first newspaper, the California 
Star. 

University of Houston—A TV program, 
“Gulf Coast Spotlight,” has been revived in 
new style and format as “Next Week’s 
News,” a news interview show being pro- 
duced by a radio-TV class. The weekly 
half-hour program is presented over the 
university station under direction of Louis 
Alexander, freelance writer and part-time 
instructor. 

University of Illinois—The College of 
Journalism and Communications has 
bought a complete transcript of the Confi- 
dential magazine criminal libel trial of 
1957. The transcript already is being used 
by one master’s candidate for a thesis on 
exposé magazines. 

James Walter Young, senior consultant 
to the J. Walter Thompson Company, spent 
four days conducting seminars for staff 
members and students in the advertising 
division. 

The college joined the Illinois Press As- 
sociation in April as co-sponsor of a Writ- 
ing and Editing Clinic for daily and weekly 
newspapermen. Sessions of the two-day 
clinic, which attracted some 50 newsmen, 
were handled by journalism division faculty 
members. 

University of lowa—The second edition 
of a pronunciation guide has been pub- 
lished by the School of Journalism and the 
Iowa Radio-Television News Association. 
Compiled by Prof. Arthur M. Barnes, it 
contains pronunciations for the names of 
Iowa towns, counties, rivers, lakes, state 
parks, and of state office holders. It has 
been distributed to all radio and television 
stations in Iowa and surrounding states, to 
schools of journalism and to libraries. 

Lincoln University—Recent campus vis- 
itor for a week under the auspices of the 
U.S. State Department was Thomas A. 
Blake, editor, Daily Mail, Freetown, Sierra 
Leone. He addressed student-faculty jour- 
nalism groups, conferred with state officials 
and toured the plants of nearby communi- 
cations media. 
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Michigan State University—Labor re- 
lations representatives from industry and 
labor reporters from newspapers in Michi- 
gan and Indiana participated in a one-day 
seminar in reporting on labor relations. 
Norman Walker, AP labor reporter in 
Washington, described this reporting field 
as one of the most rewarding in newspaper 
work. 

University of Minnesota — Featured 
speakers at the Upper Midwest News Exec- 
utives Conference at the School of Jour- 
nalism May 1-2 included Dr. Fred S. Sie- 
bert, Michigan State University; Samuel G. 
Blackman, general news editor, Associated 
Press; Charles Haun, picture editor, Detroit 
Free Press; and Harold Blumenfeld, exec- 
utive editor, United Press International 
Newspictures. 


University of Missouri—The social and 
economic forces of advertising were dis- 
cussed March 18 in St. Louis by a five-man 
panel of experts at a symposium sponsored 
by the St. Louis council of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies and 
the School of Journalism. 

Panelists were Marion Harper Jr., pres- 
ident and chairman of McCann-Erickson; 
Dr. William Stephenson, professor of ad- 
vertising, University of Missouri; Dr. Ar- 
thur Upgren, director of the bureau of 
economic studies at Macalester College, St. 
Paul; Dr. Gilbert C. Fite, research profes- 
sor of history, University of Oklahoma; 
and Al Capp, creator of “L’il Abner.” 

Conference chairman was James A. 
Firth, vice president and research director 
of Winnius-Brandon Company. Moderators 
were Dean Earl F. English of the School of 
Journalism, and John Crichton, editor, Ad- 
vertising Age. 

Northwestern University—Prof. Curtis 
D. MacDougall of Medill has called for a 
new state law to protect from contempt 
charges newsmen who refuse to reveal 
their sources of information. Dr. Mac- 
Dougall made his proposal before a meet- 
ing of the Chicago Allied Printing Trades 
Council and the Franklin Association. 

Floyd G. Arpan, professor of journalism, 
has been named director of the Business 
Press Institute at the Medill School. Jack Z. 
Sissors, assistant professor, has been ap- 
pointed assistant director. The institute is 
to be a center for information about the 
business press and will offer seminars and 
short courses for professionals in the field. 
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Ohio University—Edmund C. Arnold, 
author and nationally recognized authority 
on typography and newspaper makeup, 
will conduct a typography clinic in June 
for college and high school journalism 
teachers and for professional newspaper 
men. 

Three groups will join in the afternoon 
and evening sessions: the Ohio University 
School of Journalism, the teachers and ad- 
visers in attendance at the High School 
Publications Workshop, and the Southeast- 
ern Ohio Newspaper Association. Dr. L. J. 
Hortin, director of the school, is director 
of the workshop. 

University station WOUB has been 
broadcasting lectures delivered before a 
journalism class in Contemporary Thought 
and Development. The broadcasts have 
been scheduled two hours per week—one 
in the evening, the other in the morning. 
Dr. Sexson E. Humphreys was instructor 
for the class and Prof. William S. Baxter 
supervised the radiocast. 

Pennsylvania State University—The first 
issue of the Penn State Journalist, pub- 
lished in January, was aimed at keeping 
alumni in close contact with the activities 
of their school. Replacing the old mimeo- 
graphed journalism Alumni News Letter, 
this 12-page publication, edited by John D. 
Vairo, instructor, and Patrick Kennedy, 
graduate assistant, included alumni news 
notes and journalism professors’ ideas and 
opinions about the profession of journal- 
ism. Future issues will carry articles by 
alumni. 

St. Bonaventure University— John Char- 
les Daly was principal speaker at this year’s 
Press Day at St. Bonaventure University. 
The event was attended by 1,500 students 
and faculty advisers from New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Ohio and Massachu- 
setts. 

Jim Bishop, author of the best-seller 
The Day Christ Died, has presented the 
book manuscript to the department of 
journalism. Valued at $10,000, the 440- 
page typescript, used in many parts of the 
world for translations, contains corrections, 
addenda and acknowledgments in Bishop’s 
handwriting. 

Syracuse University—Faculty of the 
School of Journalism participated in plan- 
ning and spoke on the program of the an- 
nual convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Industrial Editors, meeting at 
Syracuse in April. 
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University of Texas—More than 20 out- 
standing journalists throughout the United 
States, representing key areas in the com- 
munication fields, have been appointed by 
Dr. Logan Wilson, president of the uni- 
versity, to a Journalism Advisory Council 
The group will help with cooperative plan- 
ning for journalism education and for fi- 
nancial support of the School of Journal- 
ism. 

State College of Washington—Former 
students of Maynard F. Hicks, associate 
professor of journalism, established a 
plaque in his honor which will be granted 
for outstanding news work at each annual 
Inland Empire Press-Radio-TV awards ban- 
quet in Spokane. Writers honored on the 
plaque receive a certificate and their names 
are inscribed on the plaque, which is on 
permanent display in the Press Club at 
Spokane. 

West Virginia University—The Board of 
Governors recently changed the title of 
three administrative heads, including Dr. 
Warren K. Agee of the School of Journal- 
ism, from “director” to “dean.” The 


change was made in the interest of uni- 
formity. The heads of all other schools 
and colleges of the university have long 


been designated as “dean.” 

The school inaugurated a new project, 
regional clinics for staffs and advisers of 
high school newspapers, March 21 at Po- 
tomac State College in Keyser. The project 
is expected to be continuous, with three 
clinics offered a year. The first clinic, for 
25 eastern panhandle schools, featured a 
two-hour panel discussion on problems and 
good and bad practices of high school 
papers. 

University of Wichita—Plans are under- 
way and floor sketches have been devel- 
oped for the journalism department’s move 
from its present location in one of the 
oldest buildings on the campus to new 
quarters in what is now the student union 
building. The move will be made upon 
completion of the school’s new union 
building early this summer. The new 
quarters, to be known as the Communica- 
tions Building, will make possible greater 
integration of radio and television courses 
with journalism education as well as pro- 
vide for large, air-conditioned classrooms 
and laboratories for student journalists. 

University of Wisconsin — Principal 
speakers at the annual Journalism Insti- 
tutes May 1 included: James B. Reston, 
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chief Washington correspondent of the 
New York Times, who delivered the 1959 
Don Mellett Memorial Lecture; Charles E. 
Scripps, chairman of the board of Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers; Robert Fleming, 
Washington correspondent for the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Company; and Wiscon- 
sin Gov. Gaylord Nelson. 

Wisconsin State Broadcasters have pre- 
sented the School of Journalism with a 
$300 membership in the College Plan of 
the Radio Advertising Bureau, Inc., New 
York. Prof. S. Watson Dunn, who heads 
the advertising sequence, said the material 
on radio advertising campaigns, sales, and 
suggestions in the industry is being used 
as a source for classroom lectures and 
is available in the journalism reading rocn 
for research purposes. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Boston University—The School of Pub- 
lic Relations and Communications has es- 
tablished an award to honor the late Regi- 
nald Coggeshall, emeritus professor of 
journalism, who retired last June and died 
in September. The Reginald Coggeshall 
Award will be made to a junior in the 
division of journalism who shows the 
greatest potential as a reporter, on the 
basis of a newswriting competition. Prof. 
Coggeshall had wide newspaper experience 
and taught journalism at Drake, Maine, 
Columbia, Minnesota and Oregon. 

Columbia University — Scholarship re- 
sources in the Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism have been increased by more than 
$65,000 this spring, it was announced by 
Dean Edward W. Barrett. These funds will 
produce $12,200 for distribution in 1959- 
60. 


Four new awards have been established, 
yielding individual grants that range in 
size from $500 to $2,000 each. They will 
provide assistance for superior students 
who lack adequate financing to pursue the 
one-year graduate program in journalism. 
These new grants bring the total of fellow- 
ships and scholarship assistance available 
at the School to approximately $40,000 
annually. 

One set of awards follows settlement of 
the estate of the late Frank J. Hause, for- 
mer managing editor of the New York 
Daily News, who left $50,000 for journal- 
ism scholarship. An annual $500 award 
honors George A. Hough, New England 
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editor, and was set up by a son, Henry 
Beetle Hough, of Martha’s Vineyard, 
Massachusetts. A one-year grant of about 
$1,000 will be made in memory of Sey- 
mour Berkson, publisher of the New York 
Journal-American, who died in January. 

University of lowa—The Iowa High 
School Press Association has established a 
$200 scholarship to be awarded each year 
to an Iowa high school senior planning to 
study at an accredited school or depart- 
ment of journalism in Iowa. 

University of Kansas—Students, alumni 
and faculty of the School of Journalism 
and newspapermen of the area have cre- 
ated a journalism student loan fund at the 
university in memory of Professor Emil L. 
Telfel, who died in March 1958. 

Pennsylvania State University — More 
than 200 persons have contributed $5,300 
to the Louis H. Bell Memorial Scholar- 
ship, created in memory of the late direc- 
tor of public information at the university. 
The scholarship committee hopes to reach 
a goal of $10,000. It is estimated that this 
amount will yield enough interest to award 
a scholarship of $300 or more each year. 

Rutgers, the State University—A $500 
annual scholarship in the School of Jour- 
nalism has been established by the New 
Jersey Press Association. The scholarship 
will be awarded each spring to a qualified 
prospective senior who has the endorse- 
ment of the journalism faculty and the 
press association’s jorrnalism committee. 
Preference will be given those students 
who plan to engage in daily or weekly 
newspaper work in New Jersey following 
graduation. 

St. Bonaventure University—The Niag- 
ara Falls (N.Y.) Gazette has established 
a Press Day award at St, Bonaventure Uni- 
versity which will enable a high school 
student to attend the summer high school 
press institute at Syracuse University. The 
award is valued at $125. 


COURSE CHANGES 


Duquesne University—The Department 
of Journalism will institute two new 
courses in Advertising Internship and 
News-Editorial Internship in September 
1959. Each internship course will be re- 
quired in the Advertising and News Edi- 
torial sequence for three hours academic 
credit. The senior students in each course 
will be assigned to work a minimum of 
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10 hours weekly on a member Pennsyl- 
vania Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
weekly newspaper in western Pennsylvania. 
The internship course will be offered both 
semesters. 

Fresno State College—A publicity in- 
ternship program has been initiated by the 
Journalism Department to give upper divi- 
sion and graduate students in-the-field ex- 
perience. Students are placed on specific 
jobs and receive three units of academic 
credit for the course, which is titled Pub- 
licity and Press Liaison. Class discussions 
and readings supplement the on-the-job 
program. 

The new internship program augments 
a summer enterprise in which journalism 
majors are employed (with pay) on 
weekly and daily newspapers and in radio 
and television news rooms of central Cali- 
fornia. 


University of Houston—Several changes 
have been planned in the journalism cur- 
riculum for the fall of 1959. Sequences 
will include news-editorial, printing, news 
media advertising, photojournalism, com- 
munity journalism, magazine writing and 
radio-television news. 


Under the plan, all journalism and 
graphic arts majors would be expected to 
take a basic core of 12 semester hours. 
Individual students then may specialize in 
one of the above options. Regular labora- 
tory practice on the college newspaper or 
other approved media will be required. 
The department staff and advisory com- 
mittee also have recommended that every 
major attain a mastery of one foreign lan- 
guage, preferably Spanish or French. 

Main purposes of the current planning 
are to: 1) intensify the University’s em- 
phasis on a liberal arts background, and 
2) to provide the flexibility required to 
prepare each student for his own profes- 
sional interest. 

Idaho State College—A second drop in 
credit hours requirement for the news-edi- 
torial sequence has been approved effec- 
tive at the start of the 1959-60 fall semes- 
ter. The requirement will be 24 semester 
hours. The requirement was lowered from 
36 to 30 credits during the 1957-58 year. 


A journalism-speech major has been ap- 
proved. Basic requirements include 13 
hours of journalism—newswriting, law, 
mass communications and press history; 
12 hours of speech-radio and television. 
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Memphis State University—A major in 
advertising has been approved, in addi- 
tion to the present news-editorial sequence. 
Those choosing advertising will be re- 
quired to complete 18 hours of journalism 
and 12 in advertising art and marketing. 

University of Minnesota—Several course 
changes have been approved, effective for 
the 1959-60 academic year. The aim was 
to strengthen offerings in basic undergrad- 
uate courses and to provide some expan- 
sion in specialized areas, according to Dr. 
Robert L. Jones, school director. 

The beginning course, Introduction to 
Journalistic Writing, has been increased 
from three to four credits, with addition 
of a common lecture hour for the various 
sections. The typography course has been 
split into two offerings, Advertising Lay- 
out and Typography, and Newspaper Ty- 
pography and Makeup. The latter will be 
given in a coordinated winter term offer- 
ing with Newspaper Editing. Advanced 
News Photography has been retitled News 
and Feature Photography, to include the 
magazine area. 

In the history of journalism area, the 
two-quarter survey course in American 


journalism has been reduced to one quar- 
ter. An elective, Topics in the History of 
Journalism, has been added. Both will be 


three-credit 
courses. 

A new three-credit course at senior- 
graduate level, News Interpretation for 
Radio and Television, now completes the 
specialization in that area. In the public 
relations area, the basic course was re- 
named Public Relations Methods and a 
three-credit senior-graduate course, Public 
Relations Theory, was added. A senior- 
graduate course for non-majors was re- 
named Institutional Public Relations and 
increased to three credits. 


Students in the news-editorial sequence 
will have from 30 to 36 quarter credits 
of required upper class journalism courses, 
a reduction of three credits. Those in the 
advertising sequence will take from 27 to 
33 upper class journalism credits, with the 
addition of Radio and Television Media 
to the required list. Other sequences are 
in management, agricultural journalism 
and home economics journalism. The new 
catalogue also defines sub-specialization 
areas in radio-TV, magazine, public rela- 
tions, photography and creative graphic 
arts. 


upper class and graduate 
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Oklahoma State University—Course re- 
visions of the community journalism se- 
quence in the artment of Technical 
Journalism will place the two introductory 
semesters of newswriting and editing prac- 
tice in the sophomore year. 

Since the establishment of a department 
in the 1930s, freshmen have been intro- 
duced immediately to newswriting. The 
movement to delay these courses into the 
second year is in line with current strength- 
ening and revamping of the program. 

The two sophomore semesters will in- 
crease the amount of required lab time by 
two hours and will continue to use the 
campus daily for certain directed exercises. 

Freshmen entering the sequence will be- 
gin community journalism study with a 
survey of the fields of modern communica- 
tions. The second semester of the fresh- 
man year will be devoted to an examina- 
tion of news and magazine story form and 
structure. 

A new program of study in the radio- 
television field will begin with the fall 
semester 1959. Students will be able to 
pursue courses leading to a degree in 
broadcasting within the new School of 
Communications. 

The new study plan will be composed 
of courses in: Introduction to Broadcast- 
ing, Announcing, Programming and Pro- 
duction, News and Special Events, Radio 
Production, Television Production, and ad- 
ditional related courses in scene and light 
design for stage and TV. 


Stanford University —— The Department 
of Communication and Journalism pre- 
sented a data processing course in autumn 
quarter and repeated it twice in winter 
quarter. The first course was for depart- 
ment graduate majors, the second and 
third were for graduate students and fac- 
ulty members in psychology, sociology 
and education. The instructor was Edwin 
B. Parker. Students learned how to design 
research for the IBM 650 computer and 
how to wire the IBM 101 statistical ma- 
chine. The Institute for Communication 
Research installed a 101 machine in 
March. 


West Virginia University — Journalism 
students henceforth must complete 15 
hours of study (12 of them in upper divi- 
sion courses) for a minor in a field out- 
side of journalism. This is an increase of 
three credit hours over the previous re- 
quirement. The change was made possible 
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by reduction of required work in journal- 
ism to approximately one-fourth of the 
four-year university program. 

A new curricular plan, effective in Sep- 
tember, will change the present practice of 
using sophomores as reporters and copy 
editors for the campus newspaper, Daily 
Athenaeum. The change is expected to re- 
sult in a better-written and beter-edited 
paper. Under the new plan, sophomores 
will receive instruction in communication 
through news writing and copy editing, 
combined with much practice (but not 
primarily involving the campus news- 
paper). 

University of Wichita—A new course 
dealing with newspaper practice and re- 
sponsibility has been instituted for senior 
student journalists. A three-hour seminar 
course, including the preparation and pres- 
entation of a substantial research paper, 
the class is designed to acquaint the stu- 
dent with the roles, functions and respon- 
sibilities of newspaper editors and with 
basic newspaper problems, editorial poli- 
cies, the handling of personnel problems, 
and the development and control of news- 
paper public relations. 

University of Wisconsin—An advanced 
course in public relations for senior Army 
information officers will be offered June 
19-August 15 by the School of Journalism. 
About 25 field grade officers, mostly lieu- 
tenant colonels and colonels, will be en- 
rolled in the eight-week course, designed 
to provide graduate study in communica- 
tions and public relations for the PIOs. 

The officers will take courses under 
Profs. Scott M. Cutlip and Bruce H. West- 
ley and will hear guest lecturers. The sum- 
mer training is in addition to the regular 
master’s degree program in public rela- 
tions which Wisconsin has offered to Army 
Officers since 1947. 


STAFF CHANGES 


University of California at Los Angeles 
—Dr. J. William Maxwell, head of the 
Department of Journalism, University of 
South Dakota, has been invited to serve as 
visiting associate professor at the Gradu- 
ate School of Journalism for the 1959-60 
school year. Dr. Maxwell previously taught 
at Michigan State and Iowa. 

University of Florida—Joe Vogel, assis- 
tant professor at the School of Journalism 
and Communications, has been awarded a 
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Danforth Teacher’s Study Grant for a 
year of graduate study beginning in Sep- 
tember. He will work towards a Ph.D. de- 
gree in communications at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Fordham University —The Journalism 
section of the Department of Communica- 
tion Arts has added two New York Herald 
Tribune staff men to its part-time faculty. 
They are Charles Kiley, assistant city edi- 
tor, who teaches feature writing, and Con- 
stantine N. Messolonghites, copy editor, 
who instructs in editing. Majors in Jour- 
nalism and Broadcasting this year began 
their concentration in sophomore rather 
than in junior year, with an Introduction 
to Mass Communication course taught by 
Edward A. Walsh, journalism head, 

University of Illinois—Sabbaticals for 
next year have been approved for three 
University of Illinois journalism staff 
members. 


Dallas W. Smythe and his family plan 
to sail in July for Europe, where Smythe 
will spend at least one semester and per- 
haps the whole year studying radio, tele- 
vision and motion picture policies and 
institutions. 

Leslie McClure will be off second se- 
mester to study research done by radio, 
television and motion pictures as a basis 
for advertising promotion. His research 
will take him to New York City, Phila- 
delphia and Los Angeles. 


Lawrence Murphy will spend the first 
semester continuing a study of the effects 
of chain newspaper ownership on reading 
matter. The work will be done at various 
cities. 

Henry Lippold Jr. has succeeded Mar- 
lowe Froke, now a member of the Penn- 
sylvania State University journalism fac- 
ulty, as news director of University of Illi- 
nois station WILL-TV. Lippold, who holds 
the M.S. from the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, had been on the news staff of 
WMT and WMT-TV, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
since 1954. Lippold also teaches television 
news. 


University of Kansas—Three new mem- 
bers are serving this year on the faculty 
of the William Allen White School of 
Journalism and Public Information. 


Melvin Mencher joined the staff in Sep- 


tember 1958 as an assistant professor, re- - 


placing Prof. Emil L. Telfel, who died in 
March 1958. Mencher is teaching report- 
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ing and editing and is news-editorial ad- 
viser to the Daily Kansan. He was gradu- 
ated from the University of Colorado Col- 
lege of Journalism in 1947 and was a 
Nieman Fellow at Harvard University in 
1952-53. Between 1947 and 1954 he was 
state capitol reporter for Albuquerque and 
Santa Fe newspapers and the United Press. 
Since 1954 he was special assignment re- 
porter and book page editor for the Fresno 
(Calif.) Bee. 

Jerry W. Knudson became an instructor 
in September 1958, filling the vacancy cre- 
ated when Jimmy Bedford, instructor in 
photography and reporting, resigned to 
work his way around the world on a pho- 
tographic and article-writing trip. Knud- 
son received his B.S. in journalism from 
the University of Kansas in 1956 after 
having served as a Signal Corps photogra- 
pher in the Army for two years. He 
worked as a reporter-photographer on the 
Suffolk (Va.) News-Herald and received 
an M.A. in American Studies from the 
University of Minnesota in 1958. 

William Harmon joined the faculty as 
an instructor in radio and television in 
January 1959, taking the place of Victor 
M. Hyden Jr., who left to become educa- 
tional television co-ordinator for the Com- 
mittee on Public School Telecast Service 
in Sacramento, California. Harmon was 
graduated from the school in February 
1958. He then worked as assistant to the 
president of KMBC-AM and KMBC-TV 
in Kansas City, Missouri, and as promo- 
tion manager of KBKC, Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, 

University of Minnesota—James S, Bar- 
den, research fellow and assistant director 
of the Journalism Research Division, has 
been named research director of the Miller 
Publishing Company, Minneapolis, leaders 
in specialized agricultural publications. 
His successor will be Verling C. Troldahl, 
like Barden a candidate for the Ph.D. 
degree in journalism. 

Profs. Edmund G. Blinn and J. K. Hvis- 
tendahl of South Dakota State College will 
hold graduate assistantships while studying 
for the Ph.D. in journalism during 1959- 
60. Blinn will serve as administrative assis- 
tant to Dr. Robert L. Jones, school direc- 
tor. 


William E. Ames, assistant professor of 
journalism at University of Washington, 
will teach at Minnesota during the first 
summer session term, while completing 
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work on his Ph.D. dissertation in history, 
a study of the National Intelligencer. 

Montana State University—Lauren K. 
Soth, editor of the editorial pages of the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune and 
1956 Pulitzer Prize winner for distin- 
guished editorial writing, is Dean Stone 
Visiting Professor in the School of Jour- 
nalism for the spring term. 

University of Nebraska—R. Neale Cop- 
ple has been named assistant professor 
and will teach courses in the news-editorial 
sequence. Copple, who has the M.S. de- 
gree from Northwestern, is a former copy- 
reader for the Milwaukee Journal and for 
the last six years has been Sunday editor 
and city editor of the Lincoln Journal. He 
taught at the University of Nebraska dur- 
ing 1948-49 and part-time since 1957. He 
is the author of a forthcoming book, 
Power on the Plains: Lincoln 1859-1959, 
the centennial history of the city of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 

University of North Dakota—Donald 
M. Gillmor, associate professor of journal- 
ism, will study for the Ph.D. in journalism 
at the University of Minnesota during 
1959-60 under a Danforth Teacher’s Study 
Grant. He was one of two North Dakota 
faculty members given $500 prizes this 
spring by the university’s alumni associa- 
tion for distinguished teaching. 

Utah State University—J. R. Allred has 
been appointed instructor in journalism 
and will spend one-third time as instructor 
and two-thirds as university news editor. 
He was formerly on the staff of Colorado 
State University, Fort Collins. He is a 
graduate of the University of Utah. 
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Donald E. Brown and Marlowe Froke 
of the University of Illinois have compiled 
the first directory of radio and TV news 
departments of an entire state. Its purpose 
is to encourage exchange of news, tele- 
phone tape recordings and other special 
services. The project was sponsored by the 
Illinois News Broadcasters Association. 
(Professor Froke is now at Pennsylvania 
State.) 


John L. Hulteng, associate professor at 
the University of Oregon, is now staging 
30 half-hour television programs, entitled 
“Point of View.” The panel show, dealing 
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with current news, is broadcast by KOAC- 
TV, educational channel of the Oregon 
State System of Higher Education. 

Gene Bratton, head of the University of 
Wichita journalism department’s division 
of advertising, recently completed 20 news- 
paper advertisement layouts for insertion 
in Kansas newspapers and designed to 
arouse interest in journalism among high 
school students. 


Dr. Edwin Emery, professor at Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, received a $1,500 grant- 
in-aid of research from the Social Science 
Research Council to augment his travel 
and research funds under his 1959-60 
Guggenheim Fellowship and _ sabbatical 
leave. He will study the history and cur- 
rent operations of the American press as- 
sociations, AP and UPI, traveling to New 
York, Washington and Europe. This sum- 
mer he will teach at the University of 
Washington. 


Calder M. Pickett, assistant professor at 
University of Kansas, will receive a Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Minnesota 
in June, with a major in American Studies. 
His adviser was Prof. Edwin Emery of 
journalism for a dissertation on “Six New 
York Newspapers and Their Response to 
Technology in the 19th Century.” 

Jack B. Haskins, research executive in 
the development division of the Curtis 
Publishing Company’s research depart- 
ment, will receive a Ph.D, degree in jour- 
nalism in June from the University of 
Minnesota, where he formerly was an in- 
structor and assistant director of the 
school’s research division. His dissertation, 
advised by Dr. Robert L. Jones, is titled 
“A Content-Oriented Method for Syste- 
matic Controlled Expansion of a Maga- 
zine Audience.” 

Prof. Leslie G. Moeller, director of the 
State University of Iowa School of Jour- 
nalism, has written the article on “News- 
papers” for the 1959 International Year- 
book published by Funk and Wagnalls. 

Prof. James W. Schwartz of the Iowa 
State College Department of Technical 
Journalism has been elected president of 
the Northwest Radio and Television News 
Association, The organization represents 
radio-TV newsmen of North and South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Iowa, 
and holds an annual short course at the 
University of Minnesota School of Jour- 
nalism. 











LETTERS FROM READERS 





Author of "Journalism Today" 
Replies to Critic 
To the Editor: 

In the Fall issue of your publication, 
you have a review of my book, Journalism 
Today, written by a Hyman A. Enzer. I 
can tolerate Mr. Enzer’s desire to display 
his sophomoric humor and his pathetically 
poor writing in print, but I must say that 
his gross distortion of facts is inexcusable. 

The review opens abruptly with a criti- 
cism of an assignment given at the end of 
Chapter II. The assignment is to “select 12 
pictures from various newspapers and 
evaluate the cut lines for general effective- 
ness.” Mr. Enzer says, “Now this isn’t such 
a tough job, provided you can cut through 
the ambiguity of intent. But not until 300 
pages later do you find out about ‘Pictorial 
Communication.’ ” 

If Mr. Enzer will examine the book 
more closely than he apparently has, he 
will find cut lines discussed on page 81. 
The exercise is on page 95. 

Mr. Enzer then proceeds to challenge a 
statement quoted directly from Editor and 
Publisher (Mr. Enzer, incidentally, attri- 
butes the statement to me) and its figures 
concerning the number of newspapers in 
the United States in 1950. He also chal- 
lenges the meaning of figures compiled by 
the Standard Rate and Data Service. He 
says, “What these figures mean or portend 
we never find out.” 

If Mr. Enzer will turn to the section 
from which he took the figures, he can 
read on page 47 the words “Mid-Century 
Statistics.” On page 48, he can read “Cur- 
rent Statistical Picture.” Immediately un- 
der each heading is an explanation of the 
figures which follow. If Mr. Enzer can’t 
read and understand these passages, a 
course in remedial reading is clearly in 
order. 

Mr. Enzer says that the “whole book is 
diffuse in form and substance.” “In effect, 
the book is a set of hints about things 
journalistic.” “I think the author fails to 
reach down to basic principles.” To answer 


these sweeping statements, I cite just two 
opinions of men who are, by any reliable 
standard, in a much better position than 
Mr. Enzer to know. In addition to these 
statements, I have on file many more from 
other newspapermen and professors of 
journalism. The interesting fact is that 
these persons give views precisely opposite 
to those of Mr. Enzer. 

“I find it a very interesting and instruc- 
tive treatise of the subject. I think it is a 
well-written and well-edited treatise on 
journalism today.” (L. D. Hotchkiss, edi- 
tor-in-chief, Los Angeles Times) 

“I think Dr. Berry has done some ex- 
cellent research and has his book well or- 
ganized. It should be an addition to the 
libraries on journalism.” (A, L. Clarke, 
news editor, St. Louis Post-Dispatch) 

I should like to conclude by pointing 
out that (1) the first printing of this book 
was sold out in less than four months; (2) 
the book was reviewed favorably by Edi- 
tor and Publisher and other publications; 
(3) the book was selected by a committee 
of New York publishing executives as “the 
most authentic representation of journal- 
ism today.” 

THoMAS ELLIOTT BERRY 
West Chester, Penn. 
COMMENTS FROM THE REVIEWER 

Dr. Berry’s complaints seem to fall into 
the following order: 

1. he doesn’t know me; and he does- 

n’t like my humor or my prose; 

2. he says I have distorted facts; 

3. he disagrees with my opinion that 

his book is incoherent; and 

4. he offers testimonials from people 

who are “in a much better posi- 
tion” to judge his book; and he 
states that his book is having a 
commercial success. 

First, I like Dr. Berry’s Voltairian atti- 
tude. However, I think that his characteri- 
zation of my style violates a tenet of good 
journalism; namely, that writers should 
avoid excessive use of adjectives. 

Second, I have rechecked the so-called 
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facts. He does mention cut-lines—in ex- 
actly 14 amorphous lines. If Dr. Berry’s 
students can comprehend from his so- 
called instructions how they are to evalu- 
ate captions for general effectiveness, they 
must be using ouija boards. I come from 
a rather simple-minded tradition that in- 
sists upon clear answers to the questions: 
“Effective for whom? for what? when?” 

Now, the only serious question of “fact” 
that Dr. Berry raises has to do with 
whether or not I have improperly chal- 
lenged two great authorities: Editor & 
Publisher and Standard Rate and Data 
Service. 

I do not challenge them but the man 
who abuses them. I merely asked—per- 
haps too cryptically for Dr. Berry’s com- 
prehension—why he quoted one source as 
saying that in 1950 there were 1,780 daily 
papers and the other source as saying that 
“presently” there were 1,588 daily papers. 

If Dr. Berry were on the desk of any 
respectable newspaper and came across 
this statistical discrepancy, would he mut- 
ter to himself, “How come the drop?” 
Would he ask the author of those “facts” 
to explain whether or not nearly 200 daily 
papers went out of business between 1950 
and the present? Dr. Berry can’t hide be- 
hind his authorities. 

Third, Dr. Berry’s encyclopedic arrange- 
ment may suit his personal tastes. My dis- 
agreement with his cluttered approach is 
based upon ten years of teaching and fif- 
teen additional years of newspaper writing 
(with some reading thrown in). Further- 
more, what teacher would give his students 
a book that contains language and advice 
of this quality, for example: 

“How much the ability to interview is 
congenital and how much acquired, is a 
question not easily answered.” (p. 97) 
and 

“The reporter conducting interviews for 
material for the society page should have 
two attributes; he should himself be well 
established socially (sic) and he should 
enjoy his work.” (p. 105) 

Fourth, testimonials may help to per- 
suade people to buy soap, gold bricks, and 
even books. But such tributes don’t neces- 
sarily transmute the products into silk 
purses—except, perhaps, for Dr. Berry. 

HyMan A. ENZER 
Ass’t Professor of English and Journalism 
Hofstra College 
Hempstead, N.Y. 








WRITER’S MARKET 
helps | w-=~- 


people 
SELL 


what they write 


Every good library has one or 
more copies of THE WRITER'S 
MARKET because it is authen- 
tic, official and needed by citi- 
zens of every growing comnu- 
nity. Contains the name, ad- 
dress and rate of payment of 
3,000 markets for writers: plays, 
poems, stories, books, T.V., ra- 
dio, jokes, syndicates, cross- 
words, articles—3,000 buying 
markets. It's endorsed by big- 
name writers such as Fannie 
Hurst, Erskine Caldwell, and 
Faith Baldwin, who say WRIT- 
ER’S MARKET ranks with the 
dictionary and typewriter as a 
writer's basic tool. 450 pages. 
Cloth bound WRITER'S MAR- 
KET sells for $4.50, paper bound 
$4.00. Do you have the 1959 
edition? 44 off on 1 to 3 copies; 
40% off on 4 or more (plus ship- 
ping). Order direct from 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
Room No. 1004B 
22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 























Here is the revised edition of the book that 
shows how to write vividly and professionally 


Reporting Agriculture 


THROUGH NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, 
RADIO, TELEVISION 
Second Edition 


By WILLIAM B. WARD, Professor of Agricultural Journalism and 
Head of the Department of Extension Teaching and Information, 
Cornell University 


REPORTING AGRICULTURE is the only up-to-date 
book dealing solely with writing and broadcasting agri- 
cultural information for the major media of mass commu- 
nications. Above all, it is a practical book. Concrete ex- 
amples are used throughout to demonstrate the techniques 
of good journalism. 

News writing receives major emphasis, but the writing 
of factual magazine articles is also handled thoroughly. 
The steps by which a story idea becomes a printed article 
are graphically illustrated by three new case histories.. 

TV scripts, visual aids, and commercials; the criteria for 
effective radio copy; story-telling pictures; agricultural ad- 
vertising techniques—the information about each of these 
is abreast of all current developments and effectively high- 
lighted by the use of specific examples. 

One chapter describes the varied and attractive oppor- 
tunities in agricultural communications work, and the 
whole theme of improved public relations for agriculture 
runs like a thread throughout the book. 

Outspoken praise greeted the original edition of Report- 
ing Agriculture, which has been widely adopted as a text 
for college journalism classes. 401 pages, illus., $5.00 


Comstock Publishing Associates 


A Division oF Cornett University Press 
124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, N. Y. 














GAZETTE 


International Journal of Mass Communication Studies 


K. Bascuwritz, Amsterdam (Holland) 
S. Frey, Bern (Switzerland) 

A. S. Kuursuip, Lahore (Pakistan) 
R. Narzicer, Madison (U.S.A.) 

M. Rooy, Amsterdam (Holland) 


Publisher: H. E. STENFERT KROESE N.V., Leiden, Holland 


Gazette is published quarterly at an annual subscription 
of f 15.50 (U.S. $ 4.15), post free. 


Each number of Gazette consists of at least 64 pages. 


As a rule all articles are in the English language. Some 
French and German articles are published in their original 
language, but always with an English summary. 


Gazette publishes articles of leading experts on: 


PRESS — RADIO — TELEVISION — PROPAGANDA — 
PUBLIC OPINION — ADVERTISING — PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Besides, each number of Gazette contains the following special sections: 


Bibliography: The books and articles collected in this section 
as completely as possible, are arranged systematically. 


Book Reviews: Books and publications of special importance 
are reviewed by the most competent critics. 


Current Activities: Reports on scientific research all over the 
world of the mass media and mass communications. 


Subscribers to Gazette, wishing to pay in U.S. funds, may send their 
subscriptions for Gazette through the Journalism Quarterly, School of 
Journalism, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota, 
U.S.A. All they have to do, is to make their cheque for $ 4.15 payable 
to Journalism Quarterly and indicate by an accompanying note that it 
is for a year’s subscription to Gazette. 




















“We have needed a book like 
this one, both for its information 
and its instruction. I shall be 
recommending it to my readers 
as well as to my students and 
colleagues.”—Charles Lee, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


ROLAND E. WOLSELEY 


CRITICAL WRITING FOR THE JOURNALIST 


A guide to making every type of critical writing more effective 
—reviewing, reporting, evaluating books, music, radio, TV, 
theatrical productions—in scripts, newspapers and maga- 
zines. For practicing reviewers and critics, free lance 
writers, oral reviewers, college and university stu- 
dents and instructors. A fundamental hand- 
book, it aids the reader in becoming an in- 
creasingly effective writer and critic. 


$5.00 


The author is a graduate of Medill School of Journalism, and 
at present is Chairman, Magazine Department and Professor of 
Journalism, Syracuse University. 


CHILTON CO. — BOOK DIVISION 
5éth and Chestnut Sts. — Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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make hay while the sun shines 


Here it is — the only definitive text on the subject of MEDIA — 
just published by Printers’ Ink Books! The most complete and au- 
thoritative text yet written on the complex subject of getting an 
advertiser’s message before his public’s eyes. 


the profitasle science of 


making meédla WORK 


by PHILIP WARD BURTON 
Head, Department of Advertising, Syracuse University 


We think we'll make a lot of “hay” on this book because it’s what 
advertising professors, practitioners and purchasers have been 
looking for lo, these many centuries... rapidly becoming one of 
the brightest, hottest suns in our book- publishing firmament. 


No other text available gives so much detail] and information about 
RATES, REVENUE and RESEARCH. Reasons for using the 
various media to reach special publics. Names, addresses and tech- 
niques used by all major media research organizations are in- 
cluded; a complete glossary of terms; a bibliography of all current 
books on advertising and marketing; and a list of the major adver- 
tising associations. 

For those teachers who adopt the book a 100-page Teacher’s 
Manual is included. It contains suggested quarterly and final ex- 
aminations of the true-false, fill-in and objective-type tests. There 


are problems and exercises, reading assignments and many other 
aids to the instructor. 


Take advantage of our free 10-day examination offer and write for 
your examination copy today to: 


printers’ ink BOOks * 990 Garfield avenue « new London, connecticut 





MITCHELL CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota 


“Reporting,” says. Professor Charnley, “is art , 
and it is craft,” and this recognition of its dual 
nature guides his approach to every facet of his 
subject. Reporting, he believes, is not learned 
by the assimilation of a series of technical skills 
—though a reporter must be a proficient crafts- 
man—nor by an appreciation of the master- 
pieces of reporting and of the history and tradi- 
tions of the art—though no reporter worth his 
pay is without this—but by a combination of 
the two. A student of Professor Charnley (and 
they include some of the country’s great re- 


REPORTING 


porters) is equipped with both abilities: he 
knows what to do and how to do it. This com- 
bination of perspective and practicality gives 
Professor Charnley’s book its unique value. The 
student is shown how the tradition of the com- 
muntication of news has grown; what makes 
news—in all its variety—is explained to him; 
and he accompanies a reporter on his daily 
round of gathering and communicating that 
news. The differences between a good and a 
bad news story, between good and bad writing, 
and between careful and slipshod reportorial 
techniques are explained and illustrated, and 
the problems of special types of stories’ and of 
situations are discussed in detail. Because Pro- 
fessor Charnley believes that the reporter’s art 
and craft are essentially the same regardless of 
his medium, he concentrates on the largest divi- 
sion of the profession, the newspaper reporter. 
But through the book he points to those differ- 
ences that distinguish this field from others. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION 
by LESLIE WILLARD McCLURE, Associate Professor of 
vertising, University of Illinois 


“His Newspaper Advertising and Promotion rec the 
new ap - to ao and selling developed in cont 
years. ~-balanced and comprehensive... . is outstanding 
as a textbook for the student and a reference for the news- 

Professor McClure has made a substantial con- 
teibation to rnalism in writing this book . . . one that 
deserves study.”—National Publishers. 


1950, 479 pages, $5.75 


INTERPRETATIVE REPORTING, rhica Eaition 


by CURTIS D. MacDOUGALL, Professor of Journalism, 
orthwestern Universitr: 


“This is fundamentally a newly revised text on straight re- 
porting with an adequate analysis of the increasing emphasis 
on factual interpretation of complicated news. It is a book 
for both university students and beginners in a professional 
cityroom. . . . This latest revision is thoroughly up to date; 
a sound, specific manual for the beginner."——Editor and Pub- 
lisher. 1957, 592 pages, $5.75 


EDITING THE DAY'S NEWS, Fourth Edition 


the late GEORGE C. BASTIAN, form Lecturer, 
orthwestern University; LELAND D. CASE, lication 
Consultant and free lance writer, and FLOYD K. BAS- 
KETTE, Professor of Journalism, University of Colorado 


“The revised edition of Editing the Day's News . . . contains 
both new copy. as well as time-tested sections brought up to 
date; it is a mine of solidly packed information, often stripped 
to essentials so that inclusion of a broad, overall view may be 
presented from many aspects within the attractive covers of 
one volume.”—Journalism Quarterly. 

1956, 373 pages, $5.50 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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